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TYPES OF BEGGARS 
KATAYUN H. CAMA 

Til <)\ir country bc^?"ary has become a problem — To find a satisfactory solu- 

tion to this it is necessary first t^o undertake a scientific analysis ot* the various types of hej?- 
,v:ars. Therefore, in this article the author discusses the principal types ivith their sub-types 
in the hope that it will stimulate the social worker to approach this problem intelligently by 
makirig a more intensive study of the numerous typos of beggars that exist in India and then 
adopt measures of rehabilitation suited to thcir*scveral needs. * 

Dr. (Miss) Cama is the Presidency Magistrate of the Bombay Juvenile Court. 

P erhaps the most sinister of all social ills or shall we say evils, is beg- 
gary. It IS not without reason or deep thought and serious study that 
A. M, Biswas, the Founder-Superintendent of the Refuge for Beggars at 
Calcutta, has remarked, “the status of a place can best be judged by the 
number of its beggars^'. Itisa*curse not only in respect to its immediate 
effect on it" victim but it is the root of nearly every other social evil as well. 
Beggary constitutes a very complex social problem. It leads to physical 
deterioration, mentarincompetency, preventable disease and starvation, and 
wrecks lives by forcing them into crime, mental abnormalities, family malad- 
justments, and social irregularities of every description. As it is vitally inter- 
related with other social problems like unemployment, intemperance and pov- 
erty, its right solution requires the utmost care on the part of social workers 
and students. Indeed, the problem of beggary has assumed such gigantic 
proportions in a country like India, that only a well-studied scientific 
approach may help us to arrive at anywhere near the beginning of a solution 
of the problem in its hydra-headed aspects. Some of the questions that baffle 
the sociologist are : — Why does beggary persist ? What are the fundamental 
causes of the phenomenon f Can it be eradicated or is it to remain with man- 
kind forever 1 No satisfactory answer has yet been found. Yet, we know im 
l/art at least where the cause lies, but have been powerless, for some reason 
or other, to strike at it or to remove it. As no fruitful attack can be made on 
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the cause, nature, prevention and cure of this serious social disejise wit jont 
fully understandinp: tlio variety or classes of beggars, it will be well for us to 
start with a study»of the types of beggars that infest our society. 

Beggars have been classified according to varied categories. The lay 
person usually associates the idea of begging with tlie unutterably poor, the 
disabled, the blind, the crippled and the diseased who seek assistance or 
charitable contributions. In Western wiintries where begging is not as acute 
(Vpihblem as it is hi India and China the classification of the type of beggars 
is rather limited. , Irwin St. John Tucker' divides them into three groups — 
hoboes, tramps and ‘bums\ According to liiin, “A Ijobo is a migratory 
worker. A tramp is a migratory non-worker. A ‘bum’ is a stationary 
non-worker”. Soniewhat more difierent than this is Anderson’s’* classifi- 
cation into seasonal labourers, migratory casual labourers, migratory non- 
workers, non-niigratory casual labourers and ‘bums’. In his opinion the 
‘bums’ are the lowest of all the types of homeless men. They include 
alcoholics, drug addicts, old, helpless and unemployable men, the most 
pitiable and most repulsive of all the “down and outs”. They are stationary 
non -workers who gravitate between the foot-paths and the jail, living 
on the charity of their fellowmen. The beggars and petty thieves among 
the ‘bums’ are the most conspicuous of the honreless men. From tWs classi- 
fication it will be seen that the reference is to homeless men rather than beg- 
gars and that the type, scale and seriousness of beg^ging as it exists in India is 
not even dreamt of. These homeless men in Europe and America present a fat- 
different picture from that of the beggars in India who grovel in stark naked 
poverty, starvation, filth and disease. Means of “getting by” vary greatly 
with the different types of homeless men in the West. The hoboes work at odd 
jobs like those of dish-washers, potato peelers, waiters, janitors while in the 
city, and of lumber-jacks, tearpsters, harvest hands while in the country. The 
non-migratory casual labourers depend a good deal on begging, either openly 
or under the guise of peddling pencils, shoe-laces and such other articles. 
Sometimes they sell cuff-links, collar buttons, cheap eye-glasses and watches, 
“putting on a stunt” or making a speech to draw a crowd. Some of them 
pretend to be sick, deaf and dumb, blind or crippled. Others indulge in soap- 
box oratory and sell papers or j^ooks on the labour movement and pass the 
hat for their own benefit. Others exploit younger children making them sing 
or recite a piece with a view to making a sentimental appeal. Some make a 
speciality of exploiting the charities, while a considerable number try to gain 
sympathy by appeal to the clergy, the trade unions, fraternal organizations 
and the like with a “hard luck^^ tale. They beg and borrow from each othei. 

^ World Tomorrow^ 6: 262, 1923. Andensou, Ncls, IVic Hohoy p. 265. 
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also rob each other, taking particular advantage of the man who is 
asleep or drunk. In mild weather they sleep in parksi, vacant houses, box 
cars or in the open. In the winter they make themselves at home in railway 
depots, doorways, mission floors and pool rooms. They walk the streets at 
ni"ht and find a place to doze throujjh the day. They bcfi: openly on the street 
or shamefacedly at back-doors. 

The downward steps in the demoralization of the homeless man are 
likely to be somewhat as follows : — (1) Inability to Jfind regular 

(2) extended period of unemployment, (3) travelling in search of a job, 
(4) after a time travelling without working much, (5) 'wandering without 
working at all except as a last resort, and (6) ultimately settling down in some 
city to live by begging. Thus we find that there is always the possibility of 
the regular workman becoming a hobo, the hobo a tramp and the tramp a 
‘bum\ In England this hlass of homeless men are called “incorrigible rogues 
and vagabonds’ \ The beggar in England is described as consisting of “every 
person wandering abroad, or placing himself or herself in any public place, 
street, highway, court, or passage, to beg or gathei alms, or causing or pro- 
curing any child or children (under lb) to do so.” It also comprises “every 
person wandering abroad and endeavouring, by the exposure of wounds or 
deformities, to obtain or gather alms, or endeavouring to procure charitable 
contributions, of any nature or kind, under false or fraudulent pretence.” 
It would be both profitable and interesting to study the measures adopted by 
England, America and the various European countries to combat the problem 
of begging and to meet the needs of these homeless men including the hoboes, 
tramps and “bums”. But as such a study does not come within the scope of 
the present article, we shall proceed by way of contrast to examine the types 
of beggars existing in India. 

The types of beggars in India may be classified and considered under 
the following categories : — (1) The child beggar, (2) The physically defective, 

(3) The mentally defective and mentally ill, (4) The diseased, (5) The 
able-bodied, (6) The religious mendicant, (7) The bogus religious mendicant, 
(8) The tribal beggar, (9) The employed beggar, (10) The small-trade 
beggar, (11) The temporarily unemployed who are employable, (12) The 
temporarily unemployed wdio are unemployable, (13) The somewhat perman- 
ently unemployed who are employable, (14) The permanently unemployed 
and unemployable, (15) The permanently unemployed who are viciously or 
incprrigibly unwdlling to work. 

This is by no means an exhaustive or complete list of the types of 
^)eggars as each broad division implies several sub-divisions. Nevertheless, 
it is somewhat helpful in as much p.s it gives an idea of the complexity of the 
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problem and helps the soeial worker to view the problem in its pJop^r 
perspective. ^ ^ 

The Child Beggar , — It is no exag^jeration to say that the most hineously 
victimised and exploited of the beggars is the child beggar. The child beggar 
may be a paid or unpaid assistant to au. adult beggar. When he thus assists 
his parents or relatives his only reward Is days of wandering and starvation 
and the tinkle of the copper coin in his bowl. Very often a child is just left 
^TT^rt/he streets to die, or often if he happens to remain alive, to fend for him- 
self. Such a child out of sheer destitution takes to begging until he is 
brought by the pcflice to the Remand Home and committed to an institution 
for the protection and car5 of children, or# to a certified school in the pro- 
vinces where such institutions and schools are provided either by the Govern- 
ment or by the public or by some bodies or societies interested in the welfare 
of children. In many provinces and native states fif*India no such schools, 
institutions or societies exist, and the child is allowed' to beg and roam the 
streets at large until in his adulthood he automatically merges into the incre- 
dibly vast army of professional beggars. Among other child beggai^ are 
those who are born defective, and thdse in whom the deformity is intention.* 
ally and knowingly caused by the partots for their own profit. The arm or 
leg is twisted after birth and the child is paraded in the streets to, draw the 
maximum amount of sympathy. Others wilfully neglect to nurse the child 
until ho appears to be on the point of death so thait the public moved by the 
emaciated, anaemic and death-like appearance may pour out their nickels 
and coppers. Very often these perants are only too thankful if the child is 
congenitally deformed. Such parents look upon the child not as a human 
being, but merely as an object for arousing pity. The life, w^elfare or death 
of the child has no meaning in their scheme of existence. If one suoii child 
dies, they are ready to produce many others equally defective or more so. 
Then there are the feeble-minded who fall an easy prey to the machinations 
of the most unscrupulous rilf-ratfs and sink to the lowest level of beggary and 
degeneracy. In contrast to the feeble-minded children are the perfectly 
normal and intelligent children who openly and brazenly beg in the streets, 
trams, trains and railway stations. They either sing or put on an act or 
pretend to be blind and crippled. Others who work as shoe-shine boys often 
accost the public for alms, and still others do so under the pretence of selling 
some nick-nacks. 

To illustrate how cruelly and in what various ways children are 
exploited, I may take the liberty of quoting a few passages from a speech given 
by Mr. K. M. Munshi, (who was then the Home Member of the Government (\f 
Bombay), under the auspices of the Tatft Graduate School of Social Work: 
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“But beggary would not be a profitable trade if there were no children 
to Jlttract the customer's attention. The beggar child ^ therefore, is the most 
valuable asset in the trade; and as such is sold, bartered or mortgaged. 
The ordinary price at which a blind child can be bought is Rs. Sh, that of a 
crippled one is Rs. .S/-. Some years^ago T came across the case of a child 
wlpch had shells put into its eyes k) look like blind. 

“What about the poor child 1 It is beaten, thrashed, branded into learn- 
ing the arts of attracting your sympathy. Near the General Post Office alj^tye 
boy, a short while ago, attracted the generosity of passers-by by piteous im- 
portunities. After hours of crying the boy would get tired^ the guardian who 
sat a little farther away branded the ehild^s hand by a lighted hidi whenever 
the child^s strength to whirfe failed. The man was caugh.t red-handed and the 
child when examined confessed that for months together every day when its 
voice failed it was trefltcd with the stimulant of being branded. 

“Crippled chidren.are also parked out in the city to beg. So called 
upcountry orphanages also bring stray children and train them to beg in the 
city to collect funds for their institutions. Two mentally defective girls 
were found to have been trained to do^otonkey tricks in the streets for money. 
Once street acrobats dangled children by their hair as they walked on tight 
rope; in one case an year old baby was swung by rope round its neck as the 
TToman a^croUat performed on the rope. 

*“There was one case of a boy who was trained to be deaf and dumb. 
In the Remand Home after seven weeks he gave up his training and was 
found to be quite sound. On gne day at the Children's Aid Society the deaf 
and dumb boy spoke, the blind one saw and the lame one jumped: a miracle 
which th^ prophets of old could envy! The child is thus an article of trade. 

, “Then again^take another form gf child 'slavery. Not far from w’here 
1 am addressing you there are children, boj^s and girls, employed in brothels 
as menial servants. Throughout the night tfiey fetch things from Irani shops 
to their employers and only when the Vigilance Branch of the Bombay City 
Police raids a brothel such children are reclaimed from the life of drudgery 
and vice to which they have been consigned. 

“Another form of child trade in the City is that of the ‘Champiwalas^ 
the professional masseurs. Most of such boys are brought out from Northern 
India to slave for their employers and satisfy the homosexual instincts of the 
under-world. They ply their trade after midnight, these poor victims of homo- 
sexuality and venereal diseases. In one night 25 champi boys were brought 
for admission to the Children's Aid Society. They were all from Sialkot and 
worked in groups for men in the wwsl areas of the City. The employtfrs 
arranged for the boarding of these Jboys and lived on their wages. 
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Thore is 8»iioth6r form of child slavery in Bombay which is litevhUy 
shocking. In Bombay tender girls or boys from Goa, Mangalore^^and some 
other South Indian towns are imported into Bombay. Their age is sometimes 
seven and they are employed on a salary of Rs. 2/- or 3/- per month. The child 
slaves from early morning till late at njght, often the only servant of a large 
family. It has no friends or relatives. If it fails to carry cut any of, its 
numerous duties or gets ill, it is punished cruelly often by being scalded with 
lM)t water or brand^ed with tongs or live coals; and is a victim for the sexual 
rapacity of any male adult in or attached to the master^s family.^^ 

Most of these cases which Mr. Munshi has taken from the records of the 
Children's Aid Society, Bombay, show elearjy how totally different and much 
worse off the Indian. child beggar of the 7 or 8 types touched upon here is when 
compared with the dependant and neglected children in Western countries. 

The Physically Defective . — Among this type of I)^ggars may be classed 
the blind, the deaf-mute, and the crippled and deformed. Besides these, there 
are the chronically under-nourished and those afflicted with various organic 
troubles, or weaknesses of the vital organs. Of the tirst named three outstand- 
ing types of physical handicaps, blindness seems to be the surest passport to 
the sympathy and purse-strings of the public. The erring, misguided and so- 
called charitably minded persons dole out their pennies to the blind so readily 
that they find it much easier and much more profitable to beg»than to take to 
some industry after training and re-education. Neither the public nor the 
beggar seems to care for the schools or institutions for the blind. These 
institutions are hardly ever taken advantage, of by the congenitally blind 
beggar and the one who becomes blind in old age. 

The deaf-mutes again can easily be trained and absorbed in some in- 
dustry or agricultural labour, but th^y too find the profession of begging 
much more remunerative. Very little thought has been given to the preven- 
tion of blindness and deaf-mutism as the blind and deaf and dumb are re- 
garded as so handicapped from birth and the factor of later acejuisition of 
these defects through accident, disease, old age or serious illness is ignored. 
There are many who can hear but cannot speak and several who can speak 
but cannot hear. Yet these are all indiscriminately classed as poor, handi- 
capped, helpless persons fit only to beg. This attitude has encouraged beg- 
ging to such an extent that many bogus beggars pretend to be blind, deaf or 
dumb, or both deaf and dumb. 

The crippled and disabled constitute another very important sub-section 
of this type of beggars. The crippled must be distinguish<^d from^the disabled 
as those who are crippled in the sense of being dismembered, form a minority 
of those who are disabled. The Pivisioni^)f Re-education of the Minnesota 
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Stai^ Boar^ of Control has defined a disabled person as “Any person who by 
reason of physical defect or deformity whether congefliital ,or acquired by 
accident, injury or disease is, or may be expected to be,* totally or partially in- 
capacitated for remunerative occupation/’ . The problems presented by thv. 
disabled child and disabled adults, while alike in many respects, dif[;er in 
others. Most of the disabilities of children arise from diseases whJich, if treat- 
ed in time, can often be cured. Some^of the commonest causes of disability 
among crippled children are: — Infantile Paralysis, T. B. of the Bone, Spet^tic 
Paralysis, Cardiac Defects, Rickets, Amputations, Congenit^pl Defects, Osteo- 
myelitis, Arthritis, Obstetrical Paralysis, Sleeping Sickness, Accidents. 

With the adults, injurjies afe more frequently the results of accidents, 
and there is less possibility of cure. Nevertheless, both require medical and 
surgical attention and care. The child needs special provision for his education 
while the adult frequentfy needs re-education. Among both adults and child- 
ren are found those who may be expected to recover with little or no lasting 
handicap and in both groups arc those who by reason of congenital defects, 
amputations or paralysis will always be disabled. Yet no crippled or disabled 
beggar in India ever dreams of seeking surgical or medical aid. In fact, he 
considers it his special advantage and privilege to beg and as mentioned 
almve, n^t infrequently he actually causes the child to become crippled. Any 
loss or deformity of leg, arm, hand, foot, eye or sight is at once welcomed as 
an asset and exploited to 1;he fullest to earn a livelihood by begging. Such 
are the perversities of the fraternity of the physically defective beggar and 
such the ignorance of the piibli(5 who go on giving them alms instead of utiliz- 
ing that capital for establishing special institutions, hospitals and 

schools for medical, surgical and educational treatment of these handicapped 
individuals. 

The Mentally Defective and Meritally III,— This type of beggars include the 
feeble-minded and those suffering from mental disorders. The feeble-minded 
may be variously grouped. On the basis of I.Q., Davies has suggested that 
“the nearest approach to a satisfactory definition would combine both the 
psychological and social elements and indicate an intelligence quotient below 
a certain level plus a certain deficiency in other personality traits leading to 
social inefficiency, as determining factors ip constituting mental defect.”" 
On the basis of pathological conditions in the nervous system and other parts 
of the body, the feeble-minded may be divided into (1) the microcephalic 
(those with abnormally small skull), (2) the hydrocephalic (those with enlarged 
skull apd popularly known as having water in the brain), (S) the paralytjc 
<and (4) the traumatic. On the basis of educational possibilities the feeble- 

* Davies, S. P. Social Control of^lie Feeble-minded, p. 21. 
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minded are divided into those requiring (1) asylum care, (2) custodial life and 
perpetual guardianship, (3) long apprenticeship and colony life under protec- 
tion, and (4) training for a place in the world. On the basis of economic 
criterion the mental defectives are divided into three major groups: idiots, 
imbeciles and morons. Hardly any atterfp^ts have been made in India either to 
find out the number of feeble-minded or to group them according to any of*the 
criteria mentioned above or to isolate them, or to locate them or to institution- 
alize them or to provide for their training and care with the result that the 
menace of the feeble-minded is getting worse. The mentally defective con- 
stitute a large proportion of the destitute, immoral, delinquent and criminal 
population among the beggars, and transmit their defect to their progeny. 
Yet our people seem to take no interest whatever in the problems presented 
by our mental defectives. In fact, most of them seem lo^ be blissfully ignorant 
of the existence of any such problem at all. ^ 

If our people are indifferent to and ignorant of the problems of the 
feeble-minded beggars, they are still more apathetic to and ignorant of the 
problems of those suffering from mental disorders. Mental disorders such as 
maniac-depressive psychosis, involutional melancholia, dementia praecox, 
paranoia and the like are hardly ever known or thought of. Any person 
behaving queerly in the streets is considered insane and any manifestation of 
any of the above-named disorders is attributed to “insanity' Many beggars 
with mental disorders are allowed to rot in the stree*^fcs and to lead an animal- 
like existence. Such a beggar may sit in one place for days together 
urinating and defaecating in the self-same place, and he may be covered with 
lice, germs, mosquitoes, flies and other vermin until some crow comes and 
starts pecking all over him, but no one takes any notice of him. Only when 
a beggar goes violently insane is he taken into custody and brought to the 
mental hospital. It really is a sad commentary on a nation that such a state of 
affairs should exist and such revolting and sordid sights should be seen and 
tolerated. 

The Diseased . — Even more disgusting than the sight of the mentally 
deranged beggar is that of the beggars suffering from acute stages of venereal 
diseases, leprosy, epilepsy, T. B. and skin diseases. What is most inconceiva- 
ble is the fact that hardly any attempt is made to segregate them, and they are 
allowed to move freely in the streets, hotels and trains to beg no matter at 
what highly infectious stage the disease may be. Sociologists in India often 
rave about the high rate of mortality, but one wonders that there are not more 
deaths than at present considering such unpardonably poor control of pre- 
ventable diseases. A great deal can be done if a nationwide programme of 
prevention and cure of such diseases were^adopted, but there is no education 
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of rmiblic ojpinion in this direction and the diseased beggar hardly ever has 
recourse to the hospital as even the disease is exploited 6y thii beggar as a 
means for getting alms from the public. 

The Able-Bodied. — Much less nauseating but far more exasperating is 
the able-bodied beggar. This typ^ considers begging its birth-right and 
bullies, harasses and troubles the public into giving him alms. Jf a person 
happens to turn a deaf ear or to remoifstrate with him for not working even 
though physically fit, he will turn round and. use such abuj^ve language that 
the person retires within his shell and makes up his mind n^iver to address a 
beggar again. If oft'ered a job he will flatly explain that he is ancestrally 
a beggar and as he has nevei: worked in his life, his bones are stiffened and 
his constitution will not allow him to work. If caught by’ the police and sent 
to a home or work col(jny, he will abscond the very next day saying he has 
never lived within walls and must roam freely in the open. He thinks it is 
his ancestral birth-right to‘pester the public and that no one has any authoiity 
to interfere with that right. No amount of change in sociologic and economic 
viewpoint and system will afieet him as he simply refuses to work however 
attractive the wages and terms offered may be. Nor are enactments adorning 
the statute book any good. VV^liat is needed is a thorough and efficient mach- 
inery foi* the enforcement of the legislation prohildting begging and the 
followiiignip df*a constructive programme after the arrests have been made. 

The Religions Menduunt . — in a e.ounti7 like India inhabited by millions 
• of Hindus and Mohamedans whose religions sanction flu* founding of ineudi- 
cant orders, the solution of the Ceggar problem becomes well-nigh impossible. 
The beggfy question will never be finally and thoroughly solved till the 
religious heads of these two great eomniunitiQs cooperate whole-heartedly 
with the GovernineuFt, the Municipality* and the social work agencies. So 
familiar is the figure of the San^^asi, tlie Yogi, the JSadliu, the Vairagi, the 
Fakir and the Darvesh in India with all the paraphernalia of saffron robe, 
wood-bead-necklace, bowl in hand etc., that it hardly needs any elaboration. 

The Bogus Religious Mendkanl — Seeing the readiness and almost 
spiritual devotion with which people dole out food, grains and money to the 
genuine religious mendicant, many an able-bodied la>man who has no aflili- 
ation with any religious order whatever hut lilies fo get by without work, dons 
the garb of a Fakir or Sadhu and profits by the generosity of the unsuspect- 
ing and religiously minded orthodox people. It is practically impossible to 
distinguish between the genuine and the bogus since indiscriminate charity 
encourages this type^of beggars. 

The Tribal Beggar. — Far difl'erent from either the genuine' or bogus re- 
ligious mendicant is the tribal beggaf. These tribes move about from place 
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to place singing and reciting poems and begging, and they are quite welcome 
in certain parts of India. This type with its traditional songs and poems is 
unusually free from the viciousness of the city beggar. They correspond more 
or less to the minstrels and are vastly different from the various criminal 
tribes and gypsies who travel from one town to another in caravans and who 
are notorious for begging, thieving and deeoity. Very few places in India 
have criminal tribe settlements and these beggars wander from province to 
province establishing colonies and camps wherever they happen to halt or 
settle temporarily.^ When they come lo the large cities they and fheir children 
live by begging and petty thefts. Some of the men folk try and obtain casual 
work whenever they can. 

Among this class of tribal beggars may also be included the seasonal 
vagrant and the permanent vagrant. The seasonal vagrants comprise those 
migratory casual labourers who work on the fields or on some trade or craft in 
their native village during the season and in the oS reason migrate to larger 
cities where they live on foot-paths or open maidans, and maintain themselves 
by begging or stealing. They seldom find work and even if they do, they are 
incapable of sticking to one job and before they get settled in one job, they 
migrate to another place. The permanent vagrants are the migratory non- 
workers. They are purposeless wanderers who beat their way from place to 
place, begging for food, getting along in any way they can and carefully avoid- 
ing rendering any useful service to the world. They travel in tribal caravans 
and lead a carefree existence sleeping wherever they can and eatix?,g whatever 
they get. Some of them wander continuously, others only at particular times 
or seasons and still others at irregular intervals, and whatever be the difference 
in their modes of migration, they are all of a class in that they are con- 
firmed non-workers. In any scheme of social reconstruction this type would 
be the most difficult to tackle not only because of lack of fixed place of abode 
but also because of the utter depravity to which this class has sunk. 

The Employed Beggar ^ — This may seem a contradiction in terms, but in 
India there are a large number of men and women who work night shifts in 
mills and factories and go out begging during the day. Very often they earn 
more by begging during the day than their daily wages for labour in the 
factories and mills at night, and'thus become irregular in their attendance a^ 
work* The unsteady nature of the job and extremely poor wages often serve 
as an inducement to begging. Thus we have the curious phenomenon of the 
night labourer becoming a beggar by day. They pretend to be crippled or 
'deformed or besmear their bodies with ashes and put on the religious -mendi- 
cant^s robe and go about begging as though they belonged to the class of' 
professional beggars* Sometimes they are so skilled in the art of deceiving the 
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public that they outdo the professional beggar and earn more than he does. 

Th% Small Trade Beggar. — This may sound even more paradoxical than 
the last type, for it is hard to believe that anyone engaged in trade, however 
petty it may be, should find it necessary to beg. Yet it is strangely enough a 
fact that a number of beggars have made bnoiigh money to open up small pan- 
bidi, vegetable, flower, grams and. puffed-rice shops as side business along 
with their usual profession of begginp. While some members ‘attend to the 
sales at the shops others go out begging and each responsible member takes 

m 

his turn at the shop and at begging by rotation. Perhaps there is no other 
country in the world where begging has proved so profitable as in India. This 
type of intelligent beggar makes use of his profks in carrying on small trade 
as a side line and making greater profits. But most of the professional beggars 
beg only for begging’s sake, and through a peculiar psj'^chologieal perversity 
hardly ever spend a penny on themselves. They have never known what it is 
to buy food or clothing. Both are procured through begging and every pie is 
accumulated until their death. Thus, they lead a hand-to-mouth, wretched, 
sordid existence in naked poverty and starvation, and finally die leaving behind 
them thousands of rupees to become Government property. With them beg- 
ging is an end in itself. It is not a means towards bettering their condition or 
standard of living as in the case of the employed and small-trade beggar. 

Temporarihf Unemployed hut Employable Beggar. — Many woes of the 
working classes spring ^rom irregularity of employment and from their failure 
in taking the necessary steps in time to undo its bad effects. This causes 
their energy to become interim ttent; their off-days become habitual, and in 
tjie wake of indolence, intemperance springs up. Further, with uncertainty 
of employment' comes recklessness about their future. Irregularity of em- 
ployment, in its turn, is caused by ffucjbuaiions? in trade, or by the periodic 
nature of certain occupations, or by illness, misfortune, or some exceptional 
incapacity. Intemperance and indolence arOalso the causes of much that goes 
by the name of want of work. These causes bring about distress among the 
working people; and when they do not get work in proper time, gradually 
they lapse into habitual indigence which forces them ultimately to have re- 
course to beggary. This type is amenable to social adjustment, and if sent to 
the native place and set to work on cottage industries at the time of temporary 
unemployment, may be rescued from lapsing into indigence and beggary. 
They may also be employed on agricultural projects, road construction and 
the like as they would only too gladly accept any employment. 

The Temporarily Unemployed who are Unemployable . — Unlike the last 
mentioned type, tfiis type has degenerated to the point of becoming unemploy- 
able after a temporary period of unemployment, The low wages, the unskilled 
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nature of the work and its growing irregularity unsettle habits of industry and 
at last make the men up^willing to aceept steady employment. The conditions 
under which they* live and work in industrial towns and cities contribute their 
share towards the breakdown of self-respect and personal pride. The over- 
crowding, lack of privacy and absence of pearly all facilities for decent living 
cannot help exercising a demoralizing infhience. Tlieir work is hard, tjie 
hours are lon& and the bosses order then^ about like so many dumb driven 
cattle. They then naturally are not concerned about the quality of work done 
and drift off the job. Gradually there is a decay of honest hard ^labour and 
the labourer deteridnates into the regular professional ))eggar and becomes 
unemployable. 

The Somewhat Permanently ITnemiiloyed who aVe Employable, — This class 
of unemployed are those who by reason of a change in their trade or in the 
market, or for some other economic reason find thewaSelves threatened by 
unemployment, and yet are able and willing to worh^. If adjustment is not 
made to some other trade or job many belonging to this class are generally 
demoralized and degenerate into beggars. If provision for those finding 
themselves threatened with permanent imemploymcnt can be made promptly 
and well, before habits of idleness and*the recklessness of discouragement 
have set in, the danger of breeding confirmed indplence, hopeless apathy and 
progressive degeneracy will often be safely averted. 

The Permanently Unemployed and Unemployable. r-^ThiB class of the un- 
employed is permanently out of work because for one reason or another they 
are too inefficient to do any type of work. In other words, to this class belong 
vagrants who are constantly on the look out for opportunities of obtaining 
food and lodging without giving work in return. Feeble-mindedne^, mental 
diseases and various personality disorders breed this ty^e of permanently 
unemployed and unemployable beggars. These include degenerates with 
eccentricities, epileptics, hystefical types, neurasthenics, persecuted and 
mystical types, those who regard themselves as apostles and prophets, and 
those suffering from schizophrenia, or drifting into senility. In a general 
way these men might be termed weaklings who having no great strength of 
character, lose their grip on life under the stress of some temporary misfor- 
tune. Then having found how easy it is to live without regular work they 
lose what little ambition they may have had and drift into the ranks of the 
unemployed and unemployable. 

The Permanently Unemployed who are Viciously and Incorrigibly Unwillii\g 
to work. — To this type belong the idle and disorderly persons, rogues and 
^vagabonds. They comprise the semi-criminal, vicious and confirmed idlers who 
habitually depend on doles and charity, an^ finally becoine a danger to the 
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whole community. Hence the necessity of applying genuinely drastic mea- 
sures to keep them under control- They have reached tiie lowest rung of the 
ladder of pauperism as the moral fibre of their personalities has become 
rotten to the core. No social and economic^ improvements, no establishment 
of labour colonies will be of any avail in dealing with this type. The only 
probable solution would be for the ‘Government to establish Penal Labour 
Colonies. This does not by any manner of means imply that they should be 
treated like criminals. On the contrary, the^y’ need the most sympathetic care 
and handling. The Penal Colonies should be like psj^chiatric sanitoria 
where the treatment programme should include a balanced*plan of work and 
healthy recreation, and provide f©r reasonable op*portunites for the satisfac- 
tion of the most fundamental physical and psychological human needs; for, it 
is important never to lose sight of the fact that these paupers, however har- 
dened they may appeaf, are essentially weaklings. Most of them have 
dwindled into their present plight because they have not hod the courage to 
face and fight the hard battles of life. They have either fled from certain 
crises in their lives, or because of some misfortune become hostile to society 
in general and adopted anti-social way§. 

As stated above no attempt has-been made to delve into the nature, 
cause an^ development of the. problem of begging. Nor has any solution or 
constructiye scheme for combating the social ill been suggested except as it 
entered into the discussion of the various types. Nor again are all the 
numerous types of beggars that exist in India analysed. Some of the princi- 
pal types with their sub-types a»e discussed with a view to acquaint the social 
worker with the variety of types and with the hope that in the attempt at 
solution of the beggar problem a scientific and intensive analysis of the 
variouii types will be^undertaken as no intelligent approach can be made to 
the problem without a proper understanding of this very important aspect. 
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In this article Dr, Sen Gupta analyses the psychological make-up of the beggar-person- 
ality and deals with the various techniques and motivations behind the begging appeal'. ■ lie 
maintains that the three basic tendencies that go to mould the beggar personality are maso- 
chism, a dependent ji^.titude and persistence of certain (diildhood tendencies. The writer 
concludes that these factors and the fact that the beggar’s attention is bound to be unstable 
imder the double stwess of variable emotion and the ever- variable association render the 
beggar-personality unstable for any kind of adaptation, social and economic. 

Dr. N. N. Sen Gupta is the Head of the Depa;tment of Philosophy of the Lucknow 
University. 

The Begging Appea/J.— The beggar banks upoe ^he sentiments inherent 
in human nature. lie subsists in an organised economic society inasmuch as 
his appeals elicit a sympathetic response from his fellowmen. Such sympathy, 
however, does not always rest on the other regarding propensities of which the 
moral ^philosopher speaks. The beggar\s appeal often compels response mainly 
through its action on one or the othea* of the basic self-regarding motives. 
It succeeds for the reason that man proposes to purchase virtue and spiritual 
reward, Pnnyat in exchange for a few coppers. Many believe that even the 
good things of earthly life may be secured through, the grace of God granted 
to those who render aid to the “down and ouV\ Even a casual observation of 
the plaintive appeal that beggars send foi-th would bear out the truth of 
these propositions. 

It is, however, true that the beggar often appeals directly to man's 
compassion, to his ‘tender emotions' and to his sense of protectiveness. The 
cultivation of such sentiments has been approved by almost all classes 
of religion. The subjective p‘rocesses that the begging appeal elicits are thus 
sanctified by religious doctrine and moral code. But behind all of these is 
the motive of securing social health, the impulse of the individual to cover up 
the ugly sore that social and perhaps biologic maladjustment produce. 

The beggar thus attempts to touch the personality at all its vulnerable 
points. He appeals to your religious sentiments, to your sense of dependence 
on Divine grace when he shoftts “May God give you happiness" (Tumko 
parmatma sukhi rakhey, baba); he appeals to you as a parent when he blesses 
your children (Tumhara bal baccha sukhi rahey); he appeals to your sense of 
greed when untold wealth and even a kingdom is promised to you in exchange 
for a pice, and seeks your protection for himself and his starving family; 
and finally he tells you of his illness, hard luck, bereavement and utter desti- 
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tution. The bepjgfing appeal traverses the entire region of motives from the 
lofty theological sentiments to contemptuous pity of the superior for the in- 
ferior, from greed for spiritual bliss to greed for material and social success, 
from love of one’s own children to the desire for avoidance of an ugly sight. 
Success of beggarj^ therefore, presupposes a high degree of emotional 
naivete and some surplus cash among people in general. Tt presupposes 
several other motives— a desire to avoid the sight of pain and suffering, a be- 
lief in sympathetic magic, a desire to get som^3thing at a lo’^ cost and a sense 
of superiority! A simple question ‘Why do you give money to a street beggar?’ 
brought out the following replies: — 


^Answers 

I may be in the same position... 

I feel distressed 

They deserve something for their good wishes . 
Somebody must look after them 
It is enjoined by religion 

• • 

One must look beyond one’s own needs 
I felt like giving something 
No^particular reason 


No. of 
persons 

8 

5 
2 

6 
1 
2 
1 
1 


Total 26 

The Psycho-physical Technique of the Appeal. — An attempt in order to be 
effective must (1) attract attention, (2) appeal to emotion, (3) impress the 
need of tha beggar upon the mind of his patrons. The beggar utilises three 
types of technique in his appeals. I shall describe these under three head- 
ings: the variable technique, the stereotypes and the situation. 

Variable Techniques. — The meaning* conveyed by begging appeal 
may be rendered more effective with the aid of certain subsidiary factors. 
The same hard-luck tale brings more coppers when it is associated with occa- 
sional sobs and sighs than when it is a continuous whine. The successful 
beggar must be a good actor; he must vary his speech and demeanour with the 
normal procession of changes that characterise mental life. Thus intonation, 
facial expressions and general bodily posture.must undergo alteration as they 
do for people in grief and agony. These transform the meaning that the beg- 
gar seeks to convey in his appeal and render the latter pointedly personal to 
each passer-by just as the actor makes the members of his audience feel that 
his elocution carries h personal message to each. A turning of the eyes, a 
slight shift in posture, slight rise and fall of pitch of the voice and the lines 
of long-dead Shakespeare come to life. 
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T/iC Stereotypes , — The same thing is true of begging appeals/ The old 
tales heard in childhood, the precepts transmitted from the early days of 
society, the myths of fairies, gods and demons that assume queer human 
shapes — all stir in our breast when' we listen and yield to the boggards plaintive 
wails. The actor fails when his voice giv^es an impression of hard memory- 
work; the beggar fails when he takes recourse to stereotypes of voice and into- 
nation, of gesture and facial contortions, of bodily posture and movement. 

There is always a temptation for the beggar to take to stereotypes. 
Lodged on the way^pidc the beggar sees the stream of humanity pass by in a 
never-ending succession. Ue scans a face here and there only to meet with a 
blank look of dismal unconcern. He does not wish them to return; each face 
passes on even as the wavelets in the stream pass on never to return. It is not 
necessary for the beggar, therefore, to try to variegate his voice and gesture; 
they fall on new ears, new eyes and new minds. To render the begging appeal 
into stereotypes is to economise energy. I purchased for a two-anna piece 
the confidence of a familiar figure on the Lucknow foot-path : “Who cares 
for how wc ask! You the lucky ones donH give us money because you feel for 
us. You give us a pice or two because God prompts you and because you 
don^t miss what you give^\ A strain of disdainful fatalism may be discerned 
almost directly behind the voice that begs. 

The Situation . — Yet the beggar is not slow to seize upon special occa- 
sions and geographical situations. Once I followed a particular beggar from 
temple to temple at Benares. He is never loth to sing to the praise of the 
presiding deity. The same person who seems to be a devout vaishmra in front 
of one temple is transferred into a sJiakta before another. One other 
embarrassing trick of some of the knights of the begging bowl is to pose as 
victims of starvation and disease just in front of sweet shops and small 
hotels. Those who feel the gnawing of hunger are bound to relent to others 
from sheer fellow-feeling. One of these persons could form almost a bowl of 
his belly stooping down and making an arch of the entire abdominal cavity. 
This was intended to show that his system was entirely empty of food. A 
rapid flow of words, a keen perception of the situation, certain forms of 
physical posture, like the one described above, and also certain common yogic 
postures make specialists of common beggars. Skill in the use of the psycho- 
physical techniques of intonation and pitch variation, emotional expressions, 
facial contortions, bodily postures, the ability to match the flow of words with 
situations and finally quickness in the perception of the possibilities of an 
environment enter into calculation in making a success ot begging. 

The Personality of City Beggars , — The personality of the beggar, his 
temper, outlook and technique change from place to place. The city beggar 
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ifas his own beat, own clients and probably also his house. He solicits a 
variety of patrons and must win success in keen competition. He must, there- 
fore, be a person of somewhat higher intellectual powers. He’ must be able to 
direct all the weapons in his armoury to the vulnerable spots of his patron^s 
personality. For instance, a beggar j^t a religious centre or on religious occa- 
sions must be able to give a religious touch to his garb and his ideology. He 
must also stress the relation between giving charity and the particular religious 
festival. I have heard beggars make references to obscure incidents mentioned 
in the Fnranc^s in order to stress the value of charity on the particular occa- 
sion. Another festival, another scene and an entirely new ptfsonality emerges. 

There are certain places wljich through tradition have bred a specific 
type of beggar-personality. ’ 1 have particularly in my mjind the district of 
Nadia, near the place where Chaitanya Deva was born, which naturally per- 
petuates the tradition df 4)eggary as a road to holiness. The beggars of the 
district are thus the inorst impertinent in the whole of Northern India. They are 
aggressive and often assume a threatening attitude on meeting with refusal. 

These descriptions ai* intended to show that the outward forms of the 
beggar-personality carry the impress of the city and the village, of traditions 
and economic settings of life. These ‘arc surface-characters that appear on 
the background of a durable personality-type the nature of which I propose to 
consider here., ,We have seen in the preceding sections that there is one or 
the other of the five principal motifs in the begging appeals, namely, (1) Reli- 
gious sanctification, (2) Funya or moral merit-making for better fate in the next 
world, (3) Blessings in the present life, (4) Compassion and (5) Personal res- 
ponsibility for making provision for the helpless. These motives arc combined 
into varioifs forms of appeal which begger personalities of different types 
employ^ We shall describe these personalities as A, B, C, 1) and E type. 

To the A-type belongs the personality of the religious mendicant who 
stresses the giving of alms as a religious duty.* The beggar is doing you a 
favour by giving you an opportunity of doing your duty. lie is not asking a 
favour of you. This motive is usually strengthened by a promise of blessings 
that your act of charity will secure for you even in your present life. It 
makes for a personality characterised by both intelligence and vigour. 

To the B4ype belong those who stress raainly the promise of earthly 
gains and moral merit in the next world in exchange for charity. The person- 
ality is characterised by intelligence, though apologetic in its general tone. 

The G4ype of personality employs the technique of the B-type but it 
stresses the factor of .compassion. It appeals to the softer side of your nature, 
to your syinpathy and protectiveness. It presents the profile of a helpless anS 
yet clever personality. 

3 
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The JJ-type appeals iu eompassion and expresses its utter dependence upon 
you for provision. Jt seemingly shows a picture of helplessness, utter misery 
due to poverty,' starvation and disease. The feeling of utter dependence marks 
it out from the two preceding types., 

The E-type is a personality which is actually helpless, the cripple, the 
blind the paralysed and the leper. People in this group sometimes mumble 
out their appeal. More often they are silent. The physical picture is enough to 
convince anyone of their needs. They are often used by cleverer persons for 
collecting charities very little of which is used for the maintenance of these 
unfortunates. At! of these types arc found in a flourishing city and require 
different types of treatment^ and social provision. 

The Fsychologieal Make-up of City Beggars , — We have attempted in the 
previous part of our discussion to derive the general conception of the beggai- 
personality from the appeals that are made and'^ffom the nature of the 
motives that the supplicant attempts to stimulate in His patron. It is also 
possible to deduce certain conclusions in regard to the basic mental constitu- 
tion of these individuals. The more solvent menibers of beggars’ profession 
possess certain characters in common with the confidence-trick men and 
actors. The more intelligent persons stand in fact midway between these two 
classes with respect to their mental constitution. 

Seen from the perspective of psychology many of the beggars are 
quick-change artists. Their voice changes from a high pitched moan to al- 
most a whining sigh; their ideas change from heavenly bliss which they offer 
you to thoughts of a few coppers which they^are willing to receive ; and their 
sentiments descend from the altitude of high benediction to low-level supplic- 
ation. These are signs of great plasticity of emotions, of a Targe range 
within which they may change in quality and intensity alike. Such emotional 
tluctuation in its turn is bound to influence the course of ideas. For, each 
emotional set releases attitudes and ideas of a particular order. 

It is not surprising to find therefore that beggars of the upper class can 
react to each occasion and even each group of persons with a specified set of 
ideas. For each external environment appeals primarily to the emotional in- 
stinctive side and the emotional set, and brings the relevant word-associations 
to bear upon the situation. This phenomenon is sometimes appraised as in- 
telligence; in reality it exhibits' merely a highly developed capacity of associ- 
ation. It represents the character of the ‘con’ man, the demagogue and the 
upper class beggar, I had an opportunity to test the capacity of association 
of a boy of 17 who is an intelligent-looking youngster livijng mainly by beggary 
in the bazaar. The following results were obtained when certain situations 
were suggested. The number of associations is compared to those of an 
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average High School boy of the same age-gronp. The beggar is called A and 
the school boy B. Time given was 3 minutes for each item 




A 

1 

1 

1 

B 


Imaginary situation 

Ahstract 

virtues 

1 

1 Emotion- 
iail> toik;d 

1 words 

1 

1 

Entreaties 

and 

supplica- 

tion 

Abstract 

virtues 

• 

1 Emotign- 
ally toned 
words 

Entreaties 

and 

supplica- 

tion 

Before a temple 

17 

! hi i 

' y 

ry • 

• 

4 

2 

Bathing ghat 

22 


' 11 . 

0 (V) 

2 


Bazaar 

M 

1 17 i 

8 i 

[) 

.h 

2 

Before a house of festivity. 

‘24 

1 14 1 

I 1 

10 1 

11 . 

S 



Each imaginary^ situation was suggested and the boys one after the 
other were asked to beg a ‘few coppers of imaginary patrons wishing them 
well, appealing to their pity and addressing words of entreaty and supplica- 
tion, The beggar boat the school boy hollow as he was used to this art while 

• • 

the school boy was merely straining his imagination. 

A similar phenomenon was observed in the ease of three beggar boys 
who begt)n the public thoroughfare of a large city. Each Avas promised that 
twice the amount found on each would be given if they participated in a 
‘game’. Each taken apart from the other was asked to whine out his appeal 
which was all the time being taken down. Roughly speaking, the boy who 
had earned most was found to be able to give a much longer chain of word- 
associatioiis before he .stopped for breath. I am also of opinion that the sue’ 
cessful beggar exhibits a maximal degree of expressive changes, facial and 
gesturaT, in the counse of begging. This would be in consonance with the 
hypothesis that at the root of successful begging lies a highly plastic emotional 
temperament. Emotion prompts ideas on the one hand, and the expressive 
changes on the other. This would also be in keeping with the view that the 
beggar in his mental make-up is an adept at impersonation, lie can vary his 
emotional set of words and expressions to suit the changing external condi- 
tions, and can lend shape to his thoughts in long chains of associations and to 
liis passing sentiments in the expressive changes. 

We may deduce from the analysis that the beggar possesses a certain 
degree of intelligence which expresses itself in association. It does not show 
a capacity of abstract reasoning nor of thinking out problems but of sizing up 
a situation in terms of a chain of past experience. We may say that the beggaj: 
in this sense exhibits an order of intelligence which is slowly but surely super- 
seded by growth, culture, social life^nd economic adjustment. 
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We may also conclude that the beggar exhibits a certain deficiency in 
durable emotioml-xdeaiional-motor orientation to the situations that daily life 
precipitates. Our mind lays its firm grasp on a situation when emotions, 
ideas and action-attitudes are all directed to it. The passing scenes are thus 
‘fixed^ like a photographic print for present and future use. If emotions be 
shifting the ideas and action-attitudes fail in their grasp; perceptions do not 
leave a precipitate for future use. The normal coordination of emotions, ideas 
and action does not endure largely because of a high degree of plasticity of 
emotions. Such< want of coordination again drags down the personality 
below the level at which ad,iustment may be effective. 

It is possible to think of several steps below the plane at which social 
and economic failure occurs. The initiative exhibited by the more successful 
beggar may diminish; the appeals, their expressions, in, words and gestu»re, may 
become stereotyped. The words may eternally repeat themselves throwing 
the beggar^ s mind into a haze and rendering his picturesque language into a 
sorry drone. People cease to note and fewer coppers arc thrown into the 
bowl. We can further J:hink of the beggar as a whining machine which is 
no longer capable of soliciting favours. People give only for avoiding irrita- 
tion and unpleasantness. The lesser the mental palasticity and variability of 
behaviour, the lower is the income from begging. Mental plasticity, variabi- 

r. 

lity of behaviour and at the same time the develoj)ment of certain durable 
patterns of behaviour indicate successful adjustment and intelligence. The 
low-grade beggar represents a failure in both of these directions. 

Evaluation of the Mental f^tatns. — It is a persistent belief in the min(J of 
virtuous people that confirmed beggars may be reclaimed for normal economic 
life. The idea is false in a great number of cases. The beggar, as we have 
seen, most often possesses an order of intelligence that Expresses itself in the 
form of association. The proc*3sses of thinking cannot cut through the wall 
of associative experience and its verbal expression. Whatever alters th<‘ 
course of association also modifies the course of thinking. The driving power 
behind a chain of association, as the free association method of the psycho- 
analyst has shown, is emotion. lienee, the intellectual life of a beggar is a 
weather-lock driven by emotion. 

The beggar, however, cultivates a wdiole series of emotions each quality 
playing its brief rdle and ushering in a new chain of ideas. Hence, attention 
is bound to be unstable under the double stress of variable emotion and the 
ever-variable association. These factors render the personality unstable for any 
* -kind of durable adaptation, social and economic. Underlying these*and im- 
parting the particular shape that the beggar-personality assumes, are three 
deep and basie tendencies, namely, masochism, a dependent attitude sjiA persist- 
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enm of certain childhood tendencies. I shall briefly consider each of these. 

Masochism is the trail tliat makes it pleasurable #or a person to suffer 
a certain degree of physical pain. The definition may sound like a paradox 
but it represents nevertheless a fimdamenti^l trait of the self. We are all more 
or less sadists and masochists. The btirdcr line of normal life is crossed when 
the balancie of the two is disinrbed a*nd one preiioininates to an unusual degree. 
The perpetual hard-luck story, the 'whine and the sob which constitute 
the stock-in-trade of the beggar are expressions of dec^-lying masochism, 
A true sadi stf would not be a beggar; he would be a robber if physically com- 
petent. The persistence in the profession so humiliating*is often due to an 
enduring and dominant masochistic strain. 

Secondly, there are certain persons who are always dependent on some 

one else. It may perhaps be due to the manner of bringing up of the child 

• • 

or due to the social status of the family. It may be, in other words, an 
induced character. So far as the individual is concerned the trait is durable. 
Such sense of dt'pendence translates men into perpetual dependents and there- 
fore into beggars. The experiment has yet to be tried whether the child 
beggar could bo purged of his sense of dependence. *But if we cannot remove 
the other traits rhat go to build up the beggar-personality we may change him 
into a tlficf or a rob}»er. Thu experiment, however, is worth trying, 

Thi^ tliirfl factor that weaves all mental fnnetions into the beggar- 
personality is the persistence of chitdhood traits. Tliis may be due to the manner 
oF bringing np, early illness or a permanent disability. It keeps one part of 
the mind permanently on the childhood level. That is vrhy the beggar always 
assumes yi his appeals the attitude and terminology, and at times even the 
lisping of the child. I have observed in Lneknow^ at least six clear instances 
of sucli lisping. TIms part of the mind fhat forgets to grow up keeps the adult 
tied to the aprou-striiigs of an imagiuary parent. The appeal that the beggar 
sends forth is always to this parent-personality which is invested in whoever 
may come to assistance. 

The beggar-personality is thus born of certain persistent mental factors. 
These twist all the mental fnnetions into a iiCAV type of personality — a per- 
sonality that linds pleasure in i^ain, is always dependent and childlike. 
Naturally enough it would fail in eeouomie adjustment from the very begin- 
ning. Absence of institutions that may correct those disorders accentuates 
these weaknes.ses. The individual gradraby turns into a sub-economic and 
sub- social creature. 

^jlcneral Gonchision. — Biologists speak of vestigeal remains that barj: 
back to the remote past. The appendix is normally harmless; it may how- 
ever assume a pathological form. fThe beggar represents vestigeal remains of 
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the social past. He carries bis intelligence very often to the plane in which 
men had to recall the* entire past through association in order to discover a 
little hint for new adaptation. The tendency appears in childhood where 
thought pursues the tortuous route of associative connections. It appears 
again in dotage when men bore their fellow-beings with long drawn out tales 
of other days. Several of the primitive ‘peoples are said to dwell on this 
mental plane. The beggar seems to represent a case of mental atavism; his 
is a personality that fits in better with the less dilTerentiated tribal scheme in 
which all may claim a share for sustenance. 

The beggar is a throw-back to childhood in his sense of dependence 
and in his child-parent attitude towards his.patrons. He thinks like a child 
and feels like a child. He often employs all the obvious tricks of the child 
bent on getting something out of the parent. He represents an immature per- 
sonality'also in his sentiments. He is emotionally naive and labours under 
the delusion that his own subjective states must necessarily infect others. He 
has stopped short in the process of mental growth. 

The beggar represents the persistence of childhood trends in another 
respect. He has a profound belief in“ sympathetic magic. He believes that 
his curses and blessings must in the long run prove effective. This is not a 
pose. I have had conversation with more than a dozen of beggars*, on this 
point. They believe sincerely in the idea. This again represents a mental 
throw-back. The beggar in the matter of his soe/jal adaptation represents 
an early social order. He belongs to the community and comes forward 
wherever there is a gathering of the community; he has an imperfectly 
developed sense of self-hood. The response made by his fellow-beings also 
represents certain naive mental attitudes, the attitude of the benevolent 
father, the sentiment of the mothei towards a child that persists * in its 
demands, the attitude of the strong towards the weak. 

These sentiments and outlooks yield personal satisfaction. Do they 
solve the beggar problem! It is necessary to reclaim the child beggar so that 
he outgrows the mental plane that ties him to the city bazaar and pavement. It 
is necessary to reclaim the adult from exhibiting his sense of dependence and 
his masochism. The task of society does not end in offering the needed relief 
alone. It must prevent the mental infection from spreading and affecting 
the growing children and the borderland personality. For nothing spreads 
so insiduoiisly as a mental infection conveyed hy words and gestures. The 
end may be achieved only by a provision of institutions that offer to the 
beggar the environment that he needs and the treatment that may keep both 
UTm and society in healthy isolation from each other, 
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“l>y f;ir Itio most frequent cjiusc of Jbeggary is ihe iiicreiisiiig proportion ])y which 
worTcers di'splaccil from the land cannot find employment or subsistence,” writer Dr. Muker 
jeo. But in addition to this displaced worker, there are ihe physically handicapped, the 
blind, the deaf mutes, etc., who also take to bogging. Dr. Muker,j|ic, therefore, rightly 
maintains tint “|ho root causes be analysed and understood, and that society in India launch 
forth a programme of prevention rather than amelioration of human ina<io<|uacy and suffer* 
ing as a national concern”. 

Dr. Mukci jco is Professor of Economics and Sociology in the University of Lucknow'. 

B eggary is a symptom of soci.nl disorganisation and the widespread 
custom of alms^gwing by individuals and institutions has been the 
method by which the disability, helplessness or social inadequacy of 
the beggars has been sought to be mitigated in India. Yet this very time- 
honoured practice of helping the homeless and the helpless has served society 
to wink at the grave personal and social maladjustmeiits that cause beggary. 
Modern conscience demands that the root causes be analysed and understood, 
and that society in India launch forth a programme of prevention rather than 
amelioration qf Jiuraan inadequacy and suffering as a national concern. 

Obviously the mostiaommon cause of beggary in India is the loss of 
agricultural employment in the villages. For several decades the number of 
landless workers deprived of subsistence from the land has been steadily rising. 
AlHandless individuals cannot be absorbed in industrial employment. Driven 
from the 'sfillages into cities and towns, some work as earth-diggers and road- 
mendei;s or as domestic servants and cuejies in *016 markets. Others prefer 
beggary to work that often brings less income and subsistence. For an Indian 
every profession or occupation, high or low, tfevelops its inchoate social or- 
ganisation, resembling some kind of a guild w^hich gives protection to the new 
beggars, whether able-bodied, disabled or diseased men, women or children. 

It is the gang or guild life of the beggars in the big cities and towns of 
India that makes easy the transition from independent, though precarious, 
livelihood to pauperism in this country. For the gang or the guild trains 
persons how and where to beg, acts as a foster-parent to children that are 
deliberately maimed in order to evoke sympathy of passers-by in the streets, 
and, generally speaking, looks after their welfare. India has had for centu- 
ries this shadowy organisation which has its Sirdars or capitalists and a large 
number of intermediaries, the ramifications or whose business extend to 
tant villages and hamlets. They arrange for beggars^ accommodation in some 
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slum or tenement and advance them food, cash or dirty clothes from day to 
day, their wage-earngrs bringin^^ home every evening the hard day^s collection 
of alms from thie different muhallas of the city, so that they all have a share 
in the gains of this organised beggary. It is an underworld about which edu- 
cated India knows little, a world in wdiipli there are cruel exploitation, poig- 
nant tragedy anti sometimes noble heroism. 

By far the most frequent eause of beggar n is the in creasing proportion 
by which w’orkers displaced from the laud cannot find rm])loyiuent or siibsist- 

I 

ence. In Bihar alone there are 39.7 lakhs of agrieiiltnral workers, the number 
having increased b;y 19% between 1921 and ]93‘1. These now constitute 19% 
of the total agricultural population of tlie province. Similarly, in the U. P. 
the agricultural labourers number a]>out 34 lakhs, an increase of almost 10 
lakhs since 1921. A.11 these having lost holdinps cannot lind a regular em- 

ployment either in the villages or in the cities and towns to which they mig- 
rate. Years of drought or of high prices swell the number of those who starve 
and beg for food first, it may be, in tbc villages or near-by towns tind then in 
the distant cities. Calcutta and Bombay are full of migrant beggars. For tbc 
beggar often has a free youriicy by train or steamer or earns as he proceeds by 
stages. Indians traditional method of charity which is enjoined by religion 
keeps him both alive and mobile. 

On the whole throughout India the number of beggars comes , to a con- 
siderable figure, about 14 lakhs, as counted in the census of 3931, lialf of 
whom may be estimated to be able-bodied. Pcceutly due to tlie increase of 
population as well as general worsening of th^ economic situation the number 
of beggars must have comsidcrably increased, while due to the latter cause the 
wells of private charity are drying up. Though rich eharilahle merchauts, 
land-lords, and s]iopkeei)ers srill set apart some day or day.'i in the vqek for 
alras-giviijg, an iiujreasing proportion of the beggars has, hoAvcver, t(; depend 
for their food and succour on dhararasalas, choM'ltries, ma(i haras and gurdwa- 
ras that still continue to dispense alms and food. A greater proportion of 
beggars now seen flocking near the bazaars, important sliops and streets cannot 
obtain alms as adequately as before the present economic stress. Yet they 
ply their trade of eliciting sympatliy from householders, shopkeepers and 
passers-by with a patience born of long endurance and suffering that can be 
found only among the paupers of the East. 

The bulk of the people who are able-bodied and yet are driven to alms- 
begging are the landless. But the great majority of the beggars in the 
country are persons who have been disabled by physical or mental deficiency, 

' The blind persons number in India 601,370 as compared with 114,000 in 
U.S.A. The blind represent 172 per lakh of population in India as compared 
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with 6G (leaf mutes, 42 lepers and 34 insane. The deaf mutes number on the 
the whole 230,895 in India as compared with 57,084 in the U.S.A. According 
to the census the lepers number 147,911. But a more reliable estimate puts 
down the figure at at least a million. The number of insane persons is 98,449. 
All these are staggering figures given in the census of 1931. In the census of 
1911 the defectives have not been counted. 

Most such defectives who live in the villages are soor^er or later reduced 
to beggary, jbe country’s economic structure is such that it cannot afford 
the surplus for maintaining the helpless, nor are there socitil institutions for 
amelioration, treatment and constyietive work. 

Few cities in India maintain statistics of beggars. In 1931 Bombay and 
Calcutta reported as having as many as 5025 and 3266 beggars respectively. 
Lucknow, we have estflnftted, has about 2000 beggars of whom the lepers 
alone account for 400. A case stiidy of beggars is necessary before we can 
definitely analyse and classify the unfavourable economic and social situa- 
tions that give rise to vagrancy and beggary. 

Lucknow is the only city in British India that* has made beggary an 
offence that is punishable by detentioif in a Poor House established by the 
Social Service League of the city and recognised for the purpose of detention 
by its munjcipalUy, We have been keeping records of the cases of beggars and 
truants since the establishment of the Poor House in March, 1941. For 
nearly 2 years the Poor House was the refuge of the homeless and the help- 
less, wlio came voluntarily for sivbsistence and medical care. On 16th March 
1948, the first arrests of beggars were made in the city. There was also 
another round in April. We, therefore, have data in respeiit of both voluntary 
entry and corapulsorj detention. Out of«38 inmates of the Poor House before 
detention was enforced, 7 were able-bodied persons. ^J'he majority of the in- 
mates were disabled due to blindness, disease, old age and accidents. Since 
the enforcement of the Act we have had in all 26 cat-es out of whom only 4 are 
able-bodied. In all Indian cities the proportion of able-bodied beggars is of 
course very much larger. The reason for the small number of able-bodied 
inmates in the Lucknow Poor House is that the municipal announcement by 
beat of drum scared and drove away a large number of beggars from the city, 
especially the able-bodied ones. The majorify of the present inmates are 
blind, disabled, diseased and feeble-minded. As many as 9 cases exhibit 
mental defect of some kind or other. The percentage which is 34*5 is rather 
high and is a matter tjo be pondered over. 

Morons, sexual perverts and emotionally unstable and insane persons 
form a high proportion of the begga^ population in every city in India. The 
callousness with which modern Indian cities permit insane persons to go 
4 
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about naked and to feed on street g^arbaf^e is disgraceful. There are also the 
borderline cases of half normal and half abnormal or subnormal individuals 
who fail to obtain a satisfactory social adjustment. Some are ugly looking or 
have suffered from hideous sores lhatfhave subjected them to teasing and 
bullying from childhood. Kebuffs have’driven such fiustrated individuals to 
the underworld wdiere they obtain status. All such individuals show major 
emotional disturbances that have made them misfits in their families and 
social situations. Driven out of their old milieu, with its group controls and 
standards, they 3rift into a happy-goducky, irresponsible life in which work 
and begging interpolate, with the latter gr/idually gaining ascendancy. Some 
become addicts to opium and cocaine in order to stabilize themselves in their 
vagrancy; others grow sentimental and accept new family responsibilities 
even as beggars by becoming foster-parents to childre*h picked up from the 
slums where they live together. All such psychopathic types of beggars 
demand sympathy, scientific attention and institutional care. 

Then there are the incurables, beggars suffering from diseases that will 
kill them in the long rtln. Only a fetv cities in India like Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have homes for the incurables. Most Indian cities permit the incurables, 
who are either refused admission to a hospital or are expelled by it, to die on 
the streets like dogs. The incurables form not a negligible ^ppopo.rtion of the 
beggar population in every town who drag on a life of agony and disseminab^ 
disease. 

Among the beggar inmates it is found that the blind fratcinize, aiding 
one another in their daily rounds and pooling their resources. 1 have also 
found the blind marrying each other and their daughter who is feeble-minded 
being again married to a blind person. This perpetuates beggary as a pro- 
fession. An old blind woman’s daughter w^ho earns as a maid-servant in 

I 

some one’s household and wears a silver ncck-piece appeared before the 
Revision Board for release of her mother, promising us that she would be 
supported by her and would not beg. Thus the Lucknow Act has served to 
restore family affection and unity even among the submerged classes. Family 
breakdown or quarrel among the parents has led to the truancy of boys some 
of whom have become our inmates. Desertion by the husband is also a 
cause of beggary of women wh*en immorality fails to give them subsistence. 
Many beggars are engaged in petty theft or in a nefarious traffic in girls. 
Some inmates have on medical examination been found to suffer from venereal 
diseases. Among the beggars who have been arrested^ we have found that 
their earnings average only 4 as. per diem. The largest amount found in 
possession with them is Rs. 2/14/-. Thu,s the city of Lucknow was spending 
on an average Rs. 500/- a day for the support of iti$ beggar population. One 
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of them is an opium addict for whom the Poor House has.to provide every day^ 

The most difficult of the beggar cases are, of course, the lepers. Leprosy, 
with its accompanying disablement, disfigurement and social opprobrium, is 
one of the principal causes of beggary^ in Itfdia and is at the same time the 
most difficult to handle. Many lepers roam about markets, cinemas and 
theatres infecting innocent passers-by. Others are burnt-out, but it is both 
risky and unpopular to keep the leper-beggars in the same house of detention. 
The Lucknow Poor House is taking steps to provide special accommodation 
for them. 

There is another class of beggars upon whom beggary is enforced. 
These are orphans and waifs and strays who are sometimes^ deliberately maim- 
ed or disfigured in order that their guardians, the beggars, may earn their 
living. In the world of beggars children are mortgaged and sold in broad day- 
light. The more horrid and the more pathetic looking the child, the greater 
is its price. And if it fails to attract the passers-by by its piteous cries it is 
tortured into more successful imploring and begging by their step-parents. 
Many normal parents also trade on their children's natural infirmities using 
these as sources of supplementary incocne. And who would take to beggary 
as the normal occupation with greater ease and alacrity than the children of 
the beggars, i^or^al and bright or hereditarily tainted, diseased and stunted 
specimens of humanity. IVfothing short of a Children's Act can protect such 
children and remove thorn from the streets. Finally, there are the religious 
beggars whose numbers are Icgiyn and who would yet for some time defy 
detention or institutional care and treatment. 

As ttiere are different causes and situations of beggary the institutional 
treatment has to be adjusted to the diffesent categories of beggars. Thus the 
lh>or House of a big^city should have an Infirmary for the decrepit, disabled 
and diseased and others suffering from non-infectious diseases. It should have 
a section for lepers and other boggar.s suffering from infectious or contagious 
diseases. It should also have a department for the child beggars who must 
be taught to read and write and become self-supporting. And, finally, there 
should be a work-house or an agricultural colony for tlie able-bodied ne^er- 
do-wells who live by lying and black-mailing, whose example discourages 
all poor honest workers and who must be taught a new dignity and means of 
livelihood. 

Unremunerative agriculture, poverty, unemployment and disruption 
of joint family and ^of caste control arc the major causes of increase of 
beggary in India. India neglects 600,000 of her blind, 250,000 of her deaf^'^ 
and dumb, 100,000 of her insane and 1,000,000 of her lepers. At the same 
time she permits them to multiply without any law of sterilization of the 
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hereditarily unfit and tainted. Private charity can no longer be left to deal 
spasmodically and without understanding the colossal problems of the home- 
less, the helpless and the hopeless in society. Nor should the state be chary 
today in accepting the ol>ligatioi!s of social service through its own depart- 
ments. For spontaneous private charity and compassion which the ancient 
religion and social code inculcate can no loiigt r he relied upon for grappling 
with a mass phenomenon. Nor can the individual undertake to accomplish 
what institutions^ can do in respect of both anudioration and prevention of 
human inadequacy and sulferiug. To neglect the calls of organised philan- 
thropy and institutional treatment is to make human life w^hich is already so 
cheap in India yet cheaper, so that it wall spill more lavishly and destructively 
on all sides, transforming the Indian town-dweller into a more hard-hearted 
and cynical creature than he is today. 



BEGGARS— A MENACE TO PUBLIC UEALTIl 
B. C. DAS GUTTA 

In lids article iho iiiitbor deals with the main types of diseased bepf^^ars and shows 
how they serve as foci of infection to those that come close enough for coiitacif. This social 
evil, lie fears, has assumed cpidondc proportions in some places from the public health point 
of view. In a thoii«hl-[)rovokin« manner, he tr.iccs, though briefly, th<3 main features of the 
begi^ar probleir«as boarin^^ on public lioalih. 

Dr. Das Gupta is the Executive Health Olliccr of the Bombay lijlinicipal Corporation. 

I N bijj cities, at fairs and festivals in India, where large congregations 
of people occur, nay, even in some villages, it is ’a common sight to 
notice armies of J.)C"gars and loafers of all ages and sexes seeking alms 
and charities from people. Begging is not always a question of poverty nor 
is it altogether a matter of a lucrative and easy-going profession discovered 
by malingerers and able-bodied Imt lazy men and w^omen. It constitutes a 
very complex social problem at the root of whieli can be traced a multitude of 
causes that conspire to produce this remarkable individual “the Beggar^ h It 
is also intimately related with other social problems such as intemperance, 
iiuempl^ymont, poverty, crippling diseases, leprosy, lack of provision for 
old age ete.,*so* that its solution requires a good deal of thought and care on 
the part of the social students and reformers. Furthermore, in a country like 
ours, whose religious sanction the formation of mendicant orders and also 
prescribe charity and sympatlij^ for mankind for one’s own elevation, the 
problem pf beggary assumes greater complications. 

Sentiments of charity are not however peculiar to India alone. In the 
WesU'rn couiitriesit.oo it had been urged by eminent writers that in giving 
alms enquiry as to tlie necessity of tlic persop helped should not enter into 
one’s raiud. God does nut look so much upon the m(‘rits of the man who 
re(iiures the help as..into the manner of him tliat gives and if the man does 
not deserve it, the gift has been made to humanity. Again, another eminent 
English author states that if an outwardly and visibly poor creature comes to 
you for alms do not stay to enquire if the facts of the case are true, if those 
in whose name he implores the help have a real existence or not. It is good 
to believe him. Shakespeare, the immortal poet, has sung of mercy in a tone 
of matchless beauty in the English language: 

“The quality gf mercy is not strained; 

It flroppeth like gentle rain from Heaven; 

It is twice blessed. 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
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Thus at all times in human history the sentiment of sympathy and 
charity has played a prominent part in the social composition of both the 
individual and the community alike. Even so it is today. Whether in all 
instances it “blesseth him that •gives, and him that takes^^ man has not 
bothered to pause and ponder. Uence much of the beggar problem that sub- 
sists on suah sentiments continues to exist and thrive. 

Whether the root cause is economic, social or religious, or a combina- 
tion of all of them it is not the object of this article to discuss. ^ Neither is it 
our purpose to assess their proportionate importance in the creation of the 
problem. The immediate object is to view this social evil which in some 
places, it is feared, has assumed epidemic proportions from the public health 
point of view. Eut in all investigations of health problems the causative 
factors and their peculiarities determine to a great er.t§nt the magnitude, the 
possibilities of their growth and expansion and finally the lines of prevention. 
Therefore, in discussing the epidemiology of the beggar problem — if 1 may 
coin the phrase — it is but necessary that we should touch though lightly 
upon the types of beggars and their pathogenesis and then consider their full 
bearing and effects upon the public health of the country. 

The beggars met with in cities or in pilgrim centres may be classified 
mainly under the following heads : — (1) The destitute, (2) thp l^omefess aged, 
(3) the crippled, the maimed, and the blind etc.,, (4) religious mendicants, 

(5) the lepers and the diseased persons suffering from infections diseases, with 
sores and ulcers covered with plasters on which myriads of ilies settle and feed, 

(6) children trained by organised bodies or by unsenipulons parents into 
the profession of beggiug, (7) able-bodied but lazy people who roam about in 
the cities, beg by day, and turn into thieves and robbers by night and be- 
come a menace to society, and finally, (8) professional orphans. 

It is not possible to go into the question of determining the extent to 
which each of the above categories constitutes a definite menace to the public 
health of the locality where it is found. It can be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that one of the main reasons why these beggars appear intolerable 
and obnoxious is that they are a serious nuisance to the people whom they 
pester with persistence for alms in the streets, at the railway stations and at all 
places where people collect. 

It is undoubtedly annoying to be bothered by beggars when you are in 
a hurry to catch a train, tram or bus, when your mind is occupied with serious 
matters of business or work, to be followed for miles by urchins with dirty 
bodies and clothes when you are out for a walk in fresh air. If this aspect of 
the beggar problem could be mitigated, if begging in public streets could be 
reduced, the nuisance, even though it* would remain in its fundamental 
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aspects, would not be so intolerable. 

As mentioned above the beggar nuisance is more localised in big cities, 
in railway stations and in the pilgrim centres. It is not uncommon to find, 
especially when travelling in the third clasS railway compartments, beggars 
with loathsome deformities and infectious diseases crawling out of the space 
below the seats when the train is in motion and all the danger o5 being put 
out is over. They travel without tickets by night and hide themselves when 
the train hal^ at big stations lest they be found out by the checkers and 
forced out of the compartment. Sometimes even when ^tjteeted, the usual 
sympathy of the checker and also of some passengers stands him in good stead 
and the journey is continued without trouble. In most instances of beggars 
with loathsome diseases, this is the usual way they enter into acity, where for 
want of adequate law ot lax working of it such as it exists, they settle down in 
this profession of begging with impunity. The larger the city and the popu- 
lation, and more numerous the industries, the larger will be the strength of 
beggars. 

Let us now consider the problem of beggars as,a whole and see in what 
manner they form a menace to the public health of the locality. 

The majority of beggars live on slender means, and more often are 
without a houic* The foot-paths of the city of Bombay will bear witness to 
this fact. A considerable mnount of overcrowding in rooms in certain sections 
of the city is due to a large number of beggars sliaring one room just for the 
shelter at night, particularly in yic monsoon. When foot-paths and open spaces 
serve as shelters and sleeping places, the filthy condition created through 
absence of sanitary facilities can be better imagined than described. Diseases 
of the intestines become rampant and they spread without check to others in 
the same locality tlfrough tlios. In spite of the fact that many of them live in 
open air, if a random survey were made of tli^ beggars of all ages, it would 
not be surprising if a large percentage were found sulTcring from all stages 
of tuberculosis due to malnutrition and insanitary living conditions. These 
beggars in turn become definite mobile sources of tuberculosis in the city and 
disseminate the disease by indiscriminate spitting. Unlike an ordinary 
house-holder, they do not seek hospital treatment as confinement in an institu- 
tion for any length of time would deprive them of the freedom of the trade. 
Moreover, the possibility of invoking charitable consideration on the strength 
of such physical illness is greater and hence the usual tendency on their part 
to make use of the chronic illness for securing larger alms. While this goes 
on, the danger to the public increases every day. Overcrowding, be it oil 
foot-paths or in sheltered homes, leads to the spreading of various infections 
and often to low moral life ending in venereal diseases. Not infrequently 
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cases come to the city-pliiiics for treatment of venereal diseases contracted from 
the professional beggars. This particiilarh’^ applies to the able-bodied beggars 
who have not got the remotest excuse for begging. 

It is a common experience o‘f the city health authorities to find epidemic 
diseases among the road-side cases who, till they are removed to hospital, 
serve as foci of infection to those that come close enough for contact. In the 
early stage of some diseases, when the signs arc not too olivions on him and the 
beggar is on his feet plying his trade, he is a veritable source of ^ infection to 
those whom he at)/}roaches for alms. Cases of measles, chicken-pox, and 
small-pox have often occurred in this manner. 

I have already referred to the travel of diseased beggars by railroad. 
Infection from such beggars may not only spread to the fellow-passengers, 
but the possibilities of infection being imported fron>one locality into another 
through them, are great. These beggars acquire an infection at a fair or pilgrim 
centre and transmit it to a fresh locality hitherto nntonchod by the disease. 

Old age is not an unmitigated blessing, but often from the point of view 
of the community, a serious social question. If there is no community pro- 
gramme aiming at safeguarding and ‘protecting old age, it may lead to 
begging, examples of which are quite common in the cities. Although old age 
in beggars by itself constitutes no danger, this is a period, of life when 
diseases of public health importance get a strong fftol-lioldin the individual 
and thus assume serious proportions. Cancer is a disease of old age and not 
infrequently one comes across beggars with cancerous ulcers and sores seated 
in a croAvded place imploring alms from passers-l)y. In a like manner, infc'-c- 
tive sores and ulcers, an exhibition of which is often made in thcT hope of 
exciting sympathetic response^from the public, arc, apart from the question 
of their disgusting sight, definitely risky to public hcaltlu Aside from the 
danger of infection the sight of these loathsome diseases often produces a 
definitely detrimental psychic eifect upon the mind, and not uncommonly 
causes neurosis and anorexia. 

I have already referred to the insanitary living conditions of the beg- 
gars in general. Insanitary conditions lead to verminous state and ailments 
such as scabies, lousiness, relapsing fevers amongst the beggars, particularly 
in beggar children. In these days of war and rapid communications with 
different parts of the world, lousiness may lead to a very serious disease 
called typhus. When these beggars keep pestering the public for gifts and 
alms the danger of such infection being communicated to the public — a cruel 
feturn for the kindness shown — is indeed great. Owing to insanitary^'cendi- 
tions and habits of living, the gypsies and other nomadic tribes that often 
come in numbers to the cities for the greater part of the year and live by 
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bepfging form endemic foci of diseases and sources of danger to the locality 
where they settle down in large colonies. 

Lepers whom the public loathe the most to see in streets and at street- 
corners, form into groups of beggars. Theythrong in numbers in all seasons 
and at all crowded places. They form a problem by themselves, both from 
the point of view of health and of the profession of begging. I shall refer to 
them separately later. 

The crippled, the maimed and the blind are a class of beggars who 
have no special public health significance, excepting a ^general nuisance 
owing to the insanitary conditions and habits of living; they cannot be called 
dangerous. In this connection, it may not be out of place to mention the acts 
of cruelty often perpetrated on children brought up by organised begging. 
These children are rendered blind by application of drugs and intentional 
injury to the eye so as to be a richer source of income to their masters. In 
a like manner, the crippled children arouse greater sympathy and cases are 
reported where children have been crippled intentionally by injury to their 
bones for this purpose. 

There is another category of beggars who owing to congenital defects 
are mentally deficient and destitute. They present among others a problem 
of special public health significance. In many instances these poor creatures 
are used for purposes of immorality and sexual perversions. In the case of a 
normal child-beggar sexual perversion is sometimes committed under 
duress and at other times as willing partners. In the case of the mentally 
deficient, the practice of men and women frequenting institutions endan- 
gering child morals, is to make use of the young boys and girls for the 
furtherance of their purpose. The end result of all this is to disseminate 
venereal diseases whfch in many instances go untreated owing to the fact that 
these mentally deficient children hardly realise^the effect of the diseases on 
them and •much less the necessity for treatment and cure. The effect of 
venereal disease not only on the individual but also on his progeny is too well 
known to require recapitulation. They in their turn not only cause other 
diseases, high infant death rate, but produce a generation of weak, men- 
tally deficient and blind children, thus completing the perfectly vicious circle 
of aiding the cause of beggary and the swelling number of beggars. 

We have so far attempted to indicate the general and special manner 
in which the beggars of different types disseminate diseases and constitute a 
nuisance and a danger to the public. We have not estimated the economic 
loss to tlfe community arising from supporting able-bodied, lazy adults and 
child beggars on charity. To me, it is a waste of national wealth to keep them 
perpetually as dependant individuals. Even if it is not a loss of national 
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wealth, it cannot be denied that they are a definite danger to national health. 

The religions mendicants are met with more frequently at centres of 
pilgrimage and near the temples; they are not a common sight in the streets 
of the cities. The annoyance and inconvenience caused by such beggars to 
the general public is therefore much less in proportion to that caused by street 
beggars <?f the types described above. 

The truly religious mendicant is seldom, if ever, a nuisance and the 
chances of contracting diseases from him are extremely remote and rare. These 
mendicants area class whose religions have prompted them to renounce the 
world and to live on alms just sufficient for a daily meal and no more. They 
possess nothing but the will to serve God and find liim. The spurious 
mendicant, however, is one who possesses, inspite of the apparent renunciation 
of the world as manifested by his garb, powerful imitincts of possession and 
accumulation. He goes on begging without end and it is he who is a source 
of annoyance and inconvenience so often met with at the pilgrim centres. 
Fortunately, this type is generally localised round these places of worship 
and hence is not as aqiite a problem «as the city beggar. As long as individual 
and indiscriminate alms-giving continues, there will remain a problem. A 
number of this class, homeless as they are, live in insanitary surroundings 
and owing to dirty habits of living are a source of danger tp tjie public health 
as other types of beggars. » 

An orphan enlists sympathy of the public, particularly of the family 
man, much more quickly and easily than apy other child beggar. It is even 
more effective when the orphan can relate pathetic stories of neglect and 
cruelty or of death of parents under tragic circumstances. Imihediately the 
hearts are touched and the purse strings are loosened. This fact is often taken 
advantage of by some unscrupulous managers of the so-called orphanages in 
the outlying districts. TheJ bring stray children into the city, train them 
to pose as orphans and to beg for funds for their institutions. If attempts 
were seriously made to trace the existence of these institutions, in many 
instances they would end in fruitless search. It has indeed become a profes- 
sion with them and a profitable one at that. These so-called orphan beggars 
usually visit homes, institutions, railway stations and trains. They are not 
usually seen begging in streets and, therefore, are not as obnoxious a pest as 
the ordinary street beggar. These children generally come from distant 
villages or small towns and are let loose in the cities where diseases of different 
nature are endemic. Their sojourn in the city is made under difficult condi- 
tions — at as little expense as possible. In their attempt to save and* surrender 
to their inexorable masters almost the whole amount collected by begging, 
these children suffer a good deal for want of proper food and shelter. The 
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inevitable result is that they become susceptible to the city diseases and fall a 
prey to them. When finally they go back to the villages, if is generally with 
money but minus their health. If the disease acquired is infectious, they 
become fresh foci of infection and spread it to*others. 

Leprosy is one of the most dreaded diseases in India. Hence leper 
beggars are the most objectionable to the general public. But in .order to 
understand the causation of this problem of beggars with leprosy, it is neces- 
sary to view the subject from different angles and it is only* then that the 
enormity of its social and public health significance, as also of the difficulties 
in remedying the evil, can be accurately measured. 

The association of leprosy wfth the profession of begging is very 
ancient. For many centuries wandering beggars with leprosy have visited 
centres of pilgrimage and, Ij^rge cities. In recent years, with the develop- 
ment and industrialisation of our cities, the problem of beggars with leprosy 
has attained very large proportions. It is very acute in cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras. In Calcutta they generally live in bustees and quarters 
entirely occupied by them and the busines^s of begging is^well organised under 
a headman. In addition to receiving help in the form of money, the lepers are 
sometimes fed in large numbers at certain centres by philanthropic and religious 
organisatiofis. Fortunately, however, the danger to the general public is 
minimised to a great extent Ijy their segregation. In other cities where such 
is not the case, they are scattered throughout the city and thereby increase 
the danger. In Bombay there is a Leper Asylum (Acworth Leper Home), 
but eyen at its best it can only accommodate a fraction of the actual number 
that should be isolated. Forced isolation has proved a failure as is seen from 
the fact that the lepers abscond in numbers. Even if they could be kept by 
force upto the fullest capacity of the institution or even more, their places in 
the streets would be taken up by new-comers from the provinces and the pro- 
blem of leper beggars on the streets wull continue as ever. 

In Bombay 80 % of the lepers committed to the AcwT)rth Leper Home 
by the Magistrates belong to areas outside the city and very often outside the 
province as w^ell. Attempts were therefore made to place upon the districts and 
provinces the financial burden of segregation, but that too has failed to pre- 
vent the migration of beggar lepers into the city^. In the absence of a coordi- 
nated and co-operative policy of leprosy control on the part of the various 
provinces, of registration of leper beggars in different parts of India, of rigid 
restrictions in travel, of a genuine desire for diverting individual charity into 
community chests, of an effective public opinion against congregation of these 
people in cities and public places and against indiscriminate alms-giving, the 
stream of beggars from smaller places ^o bigger ones will flow on for ever, 
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If we were to assess fully the damage to public health caused by the 
leper beggars, it is necessary to appreciate the various conditions that 
influence the incidence of leprosy, the attitude of the public towards the 
disease and the social status of* the people suffering from it. Leprosy is a 
social problem and socio-economic factors such as poverty, bad housing, poor 
nutrition and debilitating diseases have both predisposing and aggiavating 
effects upon the individual, although it is difficult to form an exact quantitative 
estimate of the part played by each one of them. 

In ancient Indian writings the attitude of the people towards the 
disease has been described in very clear language. Avoidance of contact with 
lepers has been particularly emphasised and social ostracism practised. Even 
today in certain parts of India, lepers are treated as social outcasts and are 
often compelled to leave their village and the st^^tel, The result is a silent 
and steady movement towards the cities and bigger places where for want of 
other means of livelihood, they fall upon begging as the only resource. In 
these parts of India the reaction upon the healthy individual, when he sees a 
leper anywhere near hiiu> is one of intense terror. Again, there are other 
parts of India where the people are entirely indifferent to leprosy, as far as 
social contacts are concerned. With them the old idea of hereditary nature 
of the disease still holds good and the belief in contagion is not al all strong. 
Both the attitudes of indifference and exaggerated fear are unhelpful, if not 
harmful, and it is necessary that a more rational attitude based on sound 
knowledge of the simple facts of the disease should be adopted by the public. 
It is often stated by medical people that the majority of leper beggars arc 
merely burnt out cases and are not infective, while lay people^ consider all 
lepers as infective. Truth*, however, lies midway between the two. 

The social position of those suffering from iepfosy has a very direct 
bearing on the question of iifounting up of leper beggars. In certain parts 
of India and in certain communities therein the social consequences of leprosy 
are so serious that it is sometimes difficult for the diseased to remain in the 
village or to earn their living. If employed in industry or elsewhere, the 
mere knowledge that a person is suffering from leprosy, will bring about a 
loss of employment. Sometimes the disease may lead to partial or total dis- 
ability and thus prevent him'from earning his living. This is how and wdiy 
persons affected with leprosy tend to become beggars and naturally more 
towards localities where chances and prospects are better. This is true not 
only of the severely infective cases of leprosy, but often of persons who are 
suffering from a mild non-infective form which is not a danger to others. 
Sometimes employment is refused even when a medical certificate that the 
disease is arrested and non-infective, are produced* 
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Let us now see how and what actual danger to public health results from 
the type of leper beggars usually seen in the cities. They are a mixed 
crowd, some in the very late stage of the disease often considered the worst 
of them but in fact the least dangerotfs, some in an infective stage, the 
lepromatous type, and some in the very early non-infective stage, perhaps the 
consequence of close association with other lepers in the family? The second 
group is the most dangerous, but so far as offence to the sight is concerned, 
the first and the second are equally nauseating and loathsome. Leprosy 
infection occurs as a rule from i)rolonged contact, bijt* the possibility of 
acquiring infection from the highly infective cases at close but short contact 
cannot be altogether ruled out. Moreover, a patient who is non-infective 
today may pass on to an infective stage without even himself knowing of 
it. Hence the dangeiik if beggars with leprosy are allowed to move about 
freely amongst others and particularly in crowded places. Whatever 
measures, therefore, may be taken should be directed against all the three 
classes. The public will then be spared not only the disgusting sight, but 
the disquieting condition and agony-.of mind resulting from a close contact 
with an infective leper. 

These then are some of the main features of the beggar problem as it 
aifects*public health. Beggars, with communicable diseases such as tuberculo- 
sis, small-pox, measles, leprosy etc. are at large in our country, and they con 
gregate in cities, at public fairs and pilgrimage centres, travel by trains and 
sleep on footpaths in large cities at night. Helpless, mentally deficient children, 
yicjtims of sex perversions and prostitution, also spread social diseases far and 
wide. Denied any sanitary conditions of living, or opportunities for personal 
comforts which they cannot help snatcjliing in*open streets, avoiding law such 
as it exists, these'socially disinherited unfortunates become helpless agents of 
infection throughout the country wherever l*hey can chance to rest their weary 
heads. We have avoided detailed discussion of the various causes of the 
beggar problem and its remedies, as that falls within the domain of experts 
in Sociology. We have only touched on this aspect occasionally, confining 
our attention to the health aspect of it, since without reference to its etiology 
it would be like the staging of Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
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The vjin.ia institution and the joint family system have had important bearing on the 
problem of beggary in ancient India. According to Dr. Moorthy, the former “defined the scope 
and methods of mendicancy, distributed the social burden of poor relief and pre\cntcd linp- 
hazard and promiscuous begging”, -while the latter encouraged the pooling of ycsources and 
the even distribution ‘^or all. But the institutions, as they exist, no longer fulfil these 
original functions; indeed, they do not even help to mitigate the problem. Further, tlm 
various forms in which beggar relief found expression, such as alms giving, sadavartas, 
dharmasrdas, etc., which, were financed both by individuals and the State, have also 
deteriorated. And conse(iuently, the author maintains that the changed conditions call for 
new techniques for handling the beggar problem. 

Dr. Moorthy is Instructor in Sociology and Research Assistant in the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work. 

I N an enquiry into our meiliods of beggar relief one has to boar in rniiul 
some important factors in order to appreciate the problem in its proper 
perspective. The problem of beggar relief is a part of the problem of 
poor relief. Hence an investigation of beggar relief in India is reaJl.^ a pari 
of the study of the methods adopted to alleviate poverty. Begging is associ- 
ated with indigence. It is only the helpless poor that beg. Beggiug pre- 
supposes a condition of helplessness in which one cannot earn his livelihood 
by any means whatsoever, and must perforce' depend for existence on tlie 
good will of others. A person may be rendered helpless by becoming .blind, by 
the loss of limbs or by any oth^r disability; and being so disabled to earn his 
livelihood, he may have to live by ’others^ grace. But if he is born in 
affluence or has relatives to look lifter him, he need not necessarily turn out 
to be a beggar. A legitimate beggar is he who cannot earn his livelihood and 
also has no one to befriend him but society. This definition, of course, 
excludes the able-bodied professional beggars as being classed as “legitimate 
beggars^ \ Religious mendicants, so long as they have no satisfactory excuse 
to offer for begging, are also not legitimate beggars but are really able-bodied 
ones. One may be a beggar by n,^cessity or by inclination. But the problem 
of mendicancy is mixed up with the able-bodied beggars as well as the 
disabled poor and the helpless. In practice, we have the disabled begging side 
by side with the able-bodied. For, beggars do not much care to keep within 
hounds of finely defined categories; and the social worker has to deal with the 
problem of mendicancy in its entirety taking into account legitimate beggars 
as well as those who do not properly belong to that class but trespass into it- 
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There is another consideration also. Persons may bo rendered tem- 
porarily helpless and be enforced to a life of begging for the time being. 
Such ones are usually poor children suddenly deprived of their parents or 
guardians, and also people made homeless and shiftless by calamities like 
earthquakes, floods and famines. This survey includes the consideration of 
all types of beggars. What was the strength and position of beggars in olden 
times in India ? What was the general feeling in India regarding beggars? 
Were there^institutions to relieve the helpless poor ? And what were the 
ways and means adopted by the State and the people ii^ •general to render 
assistance to the beggars ? What was the nature and extent of this relief ? 
These are some of the questions which w^e shall try to answer. 

The problem of mendicancy appears to have been of little consequence 
in the very early InSia. According to Macdonell and Keith the word 
hhiJisha in the sense of alms, as that which is obtained by begging, is 
used in the Atharvaveda.^ But “beggar is a term not found in Vedic litera- 
ture. The beggar as applied to the religious mendicant is a later exten- 
sion of the term belonging to the syst:em of the Aiiramas} This does not mean 
that persons mainly dependant on alms did not exist at all during the Vedic 
times. ^ But religious mendicancy had not yet come to be established as an in- 
stitution^ and professional beggary was not yet a noticeable phenomenon. The 
Aryans penetrated into Itidia as invaders not traders and settled as con- 
querors, chieftains and landlords. The original dwellers of the soil were 
driven further south and thog^/i who were subjugated were converted into 
slaves and labourers. The early Aryans lived in India with the aw’areness of 
their bejTonging to the ruling classes. Psychologically they W’cre averse to 
begging. Perhaps also, in those days.of pleiiTy and of less pressure of popu- 
lation there were not many persons who w^ere forced to beg at others’ doors. 
Moreover, tliis fact, revealed by Anthropology, namely, that in all earlier 
societies it was incumbent upon the family, the clan or the tribe to support 
their ow^u helpless members, applies to Vedic societies as wrell. In view of all 
these facts it is not surprising to find the problem of mendicancy very in- 
significant in the Vedic times. 

EeUgious Mendicants , — The periods that followed, of the Brahmanas and 
of the Upanishads, were marked by the emergence of a new phenomenon in 
the social history of India. The development of the Varnasrama system of life, 
which was collateral with the growth of ritual and philosophy, brought into 
being religious mendicants. Religious mendicants are those who have passed or 
renounced the householder stage of life and devoted themselves to wandering 
and asceticism. These are supposed to be interested in no temporal arts. They 
1 Vedic Index. * Ibid, ^ Ibid. 
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abandon and shun all possessions and professions. Their profession is self- 
realization and they maintain themselves by begging?. The number of this 
class of mendicants in early times is not known. With the growth of Jainism 
and Buddhism, and the monastic orders connected with them religious mendi- 
cancy must have received a considerable accession of numbers. The pessimism 
which genera-lly characterized the mediaeval ages, logether with the introduc- 
tion of the Muslim faldrs further increased the numbers. Now the problem of 
religious mendicandy is associated with vagrants and able-bodied beggars to 
whom yellow robea and rosaries afford a convenient mask and make-believe. 
The religious mendicant is to-day looked upon as a person possessing inscrut- 
able powers of doing mischief or of dispensing good to whomsoever he likes. 
He is a miracle-man of magic and of medicine. People give alms to him 
more out of dread than veneration. The order of religious mendicants was 
never in such disrepute. 

Factors Responsible for Beggary . — No account, liowcver, is available of 
legitimate beggars during any period in the past, of iliose who were helpless 
on account of natural disabilities, of orphans and of those who could iind no 
means of livelihood other than begging. But we must remember the fact that 
old India, particularly mediaeval, following the break up of the Empire of 
Harsha was composed of a congeries of states. Wars between those states 
were frequent and ferocious; and almost every war^wns aitended by blood- 
curdling pillage. Also epidemics and famines left their devastating effects 
upon villages, towns and cities. In view of the frequent operation of these 
factors, one may reasonably imagine that there were often periods during 
which many were rendered homeless and helpless. Though one may not ex- 
aggerate the uncertainty of life in the past one has to recognize that there 
were forces then as now which from time to time disorganized family life, 
beggared well-to-do persons, orphaned a few, and altogether threw many on 
the charity of other citizens, or on the mercy of the State. We should not also 
omit to mention the melancholy fact that in old India the nature of penal law 
was such that it left a few victims mutilated in body. For certain crimes, the 
offenders had their thumbs or hands or legs cut off. After their discharge, these 
unfortunates, unable to do anything, probably joined the world of beggars. 
Thus the problem of poverty and.^mendicancy is an old and yet a live one, 
calling for solution now and again. 

Preventive and Curative Methods of beggar relief in the past 

may be considered under two heads: (1) Preventive and (2) Curative. 
Usually, in a study of this nature, some include punitive methods also.® But 
to describe punitive measures as a form of beggar relief is a trick of dialectical 
caricature. Punishment of beggars is no relief to them; though, perhaps, it 
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may afford some immediate relief to society in that it is saved from the bother 
of beggars ! Moreover, in the past, begging when one was helpless was not 
considered as a legal offen( 3 e. Therefore, for the present, we may well dismiss 
the classification of punitive methods as a type of beggar relief. 

Preventive methods of relief are based on the formula that a stitch in 
time saves nine. They are only present devices to ward off future troubles; 
and their adoption involves foresight and a profound understanding of the 
laws that govern social phenomena. Preventive relief measures in India in 

the past took*tlie form of institutional designs and ethical ivgulations. The 

•» 

Varna and the joint family systems were considered by far the most efiicient 
and cooperative institutional ende*avours to restrain shift 3 ^ and adventurous 
living, to limit and reduce to a minimum the social burdeh of vagrancy and 
mendicancy. 

T/ie Varna ISyslem , — How did the Varna system serve to prevent begging? 
Did it not ratlior allow, indeed encourage, the entire Brahmin community 
to beg ? This is a paradox with calls for an explanation. It is well known 
that the ancient Varna sytem was based^on the principk* of division of func- 
tions. It is true that the Brahmins were allowed to beg; and we have earlier 
suggested that the Varnasraraa scheme of life Tvas largely responsible for the 
growth aAd prevalence of the mendicant orders in early and mediaeval India. 
But the popular belief that,the Brahmins as a class were allowed to beg is not 
true. The Manusmriti mentions begging (bhaikshyam) as one of the ten 
means of livelihood open to all those who are in distress.^ All the four Varnas 
obtained livelihood through the performance of their respective functions. The 
Brahmins, ^s devoted to spiritual learning, were forbidden to amass wealth. 
They were called upon to bear poverty’; and histor.v reveals that man 3 ^ high 
scaled individuals in the past voluntarily renounced theirwealth and embraced 
a life of poverty. Among the Hindus tlie godeV^ss of learning (Sarasvatl) and 
the goddess of wealth (Lakshm!) are considered as naturally shunning each 
other's company. Scholars should take uo thought of the morrow. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof." This view explains why Brahmins were asked 
to live by begging during their pupillary stage. Either the teacher, if well-to- 
do, maintained his students or the students begged and maintained their 
teacher and themselves. The students went to. the doors of three or five or 
seven different householders according to their needs, and “like bees" collect- 
ed alms therefrom. This method of obtaining food or grain was called 
** Madhu/carV\ The tradition and opinion in favour of Mddhukari was so 
strong that no householder ever disappointed those students who came to beg 
at his doors. Indeed, the householder stage of life was highly prized and 

* Manu. X. 116 (See Kuliaka’s coznml^ntary}, 

6 
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praised as enablinf? one to be useful to students and also others in other 
asrainas. In addition to students, Sannyasis and Ymaprastlias also were 
advised to live by Madlmkaru The Sann5’^asopanishad gives elaborate rules 
which Sannyasis should observe concerning the manner, time and place of 
begging. Manu prescribes the ways in which the members of the first three 
Yarnas in their pupillary stage of life should address the ladies of the houses 
where they go on asking for alms. This means that students of the three 
Varnas were permitted to beg. 

Begging as\J)isciplin€. — Though begging was thus allowed to the students 
and the Sannyasis, its scope was strictly limited with rules and regulations. 
Begging was not to be a nuisance to others but a discipline to oneself. Mendi- 
cancy was not an occupation; it was a form of austerit3% It may be said that 
Hinduism generally discourages begging.*^ Living by alms is only permitted 
during certain conditions and stages of life. On the other hand, giving of 
alms (dana) is considered to be one of the highest duties of man; and even 
those students and others who obtain alms are advised to partake of their 
meagre receipts with their co-studeuta and fellows. Not only giving of alms 
(dana) is much praised but non-acceptance of a gift (aparigraha) is also 
considered as a course of conduct which all the varnas have to observe. 
Indeed, it is looked upon as a mark of irreproachable virtue and in*cegrity on 
the part of a house-holder to refuse the offer of aigift. If at all ' one has to 
accept a gift or ask alms he has to do it of a good and true man.'^ 

Varna Ohligaiioris, — According to the old Varna scheme of life the 
duties of each Varna constituted the professions of its respective members. 
But the greater burden of providing for the community fell on the shoulders 
of the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas \Yho were richer than the other two Varnas, 
The Kshatriya, in fact, was held to be responsible for the material well-being 
of the entire Hindu community* While there was no lack of charities and 
employment for the higher orders the fSudras^ well-being was not unregarded. 
Manu says that the Brahmins should engage the Sudras in their service and 
support them and their families according to their work and needs. ^ The 
Brahmins are advised to give to those Sudras who serve them, the remnants 
of meals, old clothes, grains and such other things which the Brahmins 
can easily afford.^ If the Brahmins were not able to maintain and support 

^ According to the canons of Islam also begging is forbidden. Read Report of the 
Committee on the rrevention of Professional Beggary in the Bombay Presidency (1920), 

® Buddhilt pratigrahiih. As Kalidasa says: “Better is begging fruitless at the hands 
of a good man and true than that which is fulfilled at the hands of a mean fellow.V (Megha.) 

Manu. X. 124. 
s Ibid, 125. 
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the 5§iidras, it devolved on the Kshatriyas and on the Vaisyas to engage and 
support the Sudras.® The Brahmins on their turn, maintained themselves by 
teaching; and the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyiis engaged them as family priests 
(purohitas) and maintained them handsomely. It was common to make 
endowments of lands to learned Brahmins. And particularly during mediaeval 
India many were the scholars who were created practically * zamindars. 
Peddanarya, who flourished during the lieydey of the Vi,|ayanagara Empire 
says that Krighnadeva Raya gave away the village of Kokat and several others 
^ 0 /iim in any districts he asked. By ancient traditions, such endowments 
of lands to Brahmins were the custom all over India and the modern rentfree 
holdings such as Srotriyas and agraharas are only survivals of old endowments. 
Being thus enabled to maintain themselves and others, it is no wonder that 
the Brahmins were required to employ and find support to the lower orders. 

This injunction to find employment to the unemployed, especially of 
the lower orders was not merely an ethical obligation implied in the Varna 
institution, but also a legal enactment. Manu lays down that the King (the 
State) should enforce the Vaisyas and^the Sudras to do the works belonging 
to their professions. And in his commentary Kulluka explains 'Hhe Mng 
should punish those Vaisyas and ^udras ( ahle-lodied) ndio do not tvorJe,^^^^ Manu 
further says,* “Jf the Kshatriya and the Vaisya, driven by the necessity for 
an employment ( Vrittikariitau) seek the help of the Brahmin, the Brahmin 
should support them by giving them employment accordingly.^ And here, 
again, Kulluka explains: thf. %vell-io-do Brahwin does not support these loho 

approach him the Icing should punish the Brahmin ^ This leads one to the two 
importantf conclusions: (a) that in old India it iras held to be a punishable offence 
on the part of the able-bodied unemployed, to refuse the offer of an employment; 
(b) and also that it was a punishable offence on the part of the welUto-do to refuse 
to employ and support persons %vho tvere in need o7 such employment and support. 

We are thus justified in concluding that the Varyia institution defined 
the scope and methods of mendicancy, distributed the social burden of poor 
relief and prevented haphazard and promiscuous begging. But the one great 
defect of the varna system, from the point of view of poor-relief, is that while 
some provision was made for the employment of those in distress it did not 
provide for the fluidity of employment. It created class and caste distinctions 

» Ibid. 121. 

“Kokatagramadyanokflgraharamuladiginii slmala yandu nicche.” 

11 Manu. VlII. 410. 

I® “Akurvanau vaisyasudrau rajnri dandyau.’* See com. to Manu. YIII, 410. 

18 Ibid. 411. 

1* “Evam balavan brahmanah tavupagatuvabibhranrAjnri dandanlyah.” Manu. 
YIII. 411, 
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which are repugnant to modern ideas and ideals of social justice, solidarity 
and integrity. 

The Joint Family as Relief Centre . — Along with the varna institution the 
joint family system was an important factor in the prevention of needless 
beggary in old India. The joint* family was based and organized on the 
dual principles of trusteeship and equality. The elder member or mem- 
bers of the family, held the entire properly in trust and administered it 
in the interests and well-being of all the other members of thq family. At 
the death of the*father or the eldest member of the familj, the eldest 
son was to administer the family property, and maintain all the members. 
The unity and integrity of the family was the main concern of the joint 
family system. Whosoever in the family earned was supposed to earn for 
all the members of the family. No one earned (of himself alone. Con- 
sequently all the family resources could be pooled together and con- 
centrated and evenly distributed for the benefit of all the members. In 
one family there could be no distinction between the rich and the poor, which 
unhappy distinction ish recent phenolnenon. Now'-a-days a man can wallow 
in wealth while his brothers may be beggars. We know of callous instances 
where sons are affluent while the parent praeticj?lly begs. Was there a lame 
or a blind member in the joint family 'I lie had claims of •benefll equal to 
any other members. Was there a widowed girl or a paitntless child in the 
family ? She had rights of protection and maintenance along w^ith the other 
members. So far as benefits accruing from the proper!}’ were concerned 
there was perfect equality among all the members. The unfortunate ones of 
the family were not driven to the hazards of a precarious mendicant exist- 
ence. The joint family system brought and held together all the members 
under its broad roof and provuded shelter and sustenance to every one. This 
benefit and regard to family members was strictly enforced by the Stale in 
ancient India. Writes Kautilya: “W'hen a capable person other than an 
apostate or mother neglects to maintain his or her child, wife, mother, father, 
minor brothers, sisters, or widowed girls, he or she shall be punished with a 
fine of twelve panas.^^^® The State thus guaranteed the obligations and 
benefits of the joint families to their unfortunate members. It was also laid 
down that “when, without mjiking provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embraces asceticism, he shall be punished.''^® In these 
instances the interference of the State was obviously with a view to utilize 
family organization and resources so as to minimize and keep within bounds 
Kautilya. Bk. II ch, 1. (Bhama). It may bo also mentioned here that the pfbperty of 
bereaved minors was safeguarded and improved during their minority by the elders of the 
village. See Kautilya. II, 1. 

^8 Ibid. 
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the problem of beggars. One is led to conclude that in ancient India it was held 
that family irresponsihiliiy and family disorganization uere the potent causes of 
beggary and that the State was amrious to nip mendicancy in the bud by insisting 
on fdmily integrity and responsibility. 

The merits of the joint family system as a means of limiting and pre- 
venting beggary are manifest. The joint family system inculcatesrthe lesson 
that if every family took care of its own members, beggars would be rare. 
Every family Js viewed as a relief-centre; and since relief is provided to 
family members, the head of the family Las the advantage of knowing per- 
sonally and intimately tlie needs and necessities of individuals requiring 
help. But the joint family organization is an efficient medium of relief only 
when there arc large resources at its command and when there are willing 
workers who replenisLand rehabilitate the rtsourccs as they get constantly 
exhausted. With limited resources and expanding members a joint family 
will soon collapse. And it is also ruinous to insist on a joint family with 
limited resources to provide relief to an expanding circle of unfortunate 
members. 

Localization of Beggary. — Thus far we have shown how the institutions 
of the varna and the joint family functioned as agents for the prevention and 
minimization of mendicancy. It is well here to take into account another 
contributory factor which operated towards the localization of beggary in old 
India. This factor w’^as mainly physical in its nature, but it had its immense 
influence on tlie problems of begging. The conditions of the times, un- 
assisted by scientific inventions imposed restrictions on mobility. The powers 
of space-d^ssolving steam had not yet been realized. Further, it is imagina- 
ble how old India, honeycombed with states, big and small, could have no 
well coordinated system of roads. Locomotion, of even the able-bodied ones, 
was limited and hazardous. It is to-day, comparatively easy for the helpless 
poor to migrate from one part of the country to another. Rumours of colossal 
cities, of gigantic industries, of unheard of amenities, of the fabulous flow of 
capital, attract and concentrate the poor, the helpless and the vagrant in 
urban areas like Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. Tickctless travelling by 
the railways helps to move these adventurous unfortunates over immense dis- 
tances. But in old India though poor relief and philanthropy ran amock in 
pilgrim places, beggars could not easily cover distances. It was impossible 
for a blind man or a lame one in Bangalore to migrate to Benares, though he 
knew that he could maintain himself belter at the latter than the former place 
by begging. At best, his range of begging all his life covered about a 
hundred miles round. Naturally, the beggar became personally known to the 
local citizens and the citizens became known to him. Necessarily, therefore, 
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the problem of mendicancy was localized. Also, by legislative enactments the 
movements of vagrants and strangers were closely watched and restricted.^' 
These physical and legislative restraints on mobility contributed to keep 
beggars within bounds. Unlike the present situation, beggars in old India 
were not massed, though perhaps in a few pilgrim places, those who could 
afford to move about a hundred miles gathered together. The local problems 
of mendicancy comes to-day to be concentrated in cities like llombay and 
Calcutta due to facilities of transport; and cities are called upo^n to bear the 
burden of poor^yelief which should be legitimately distributed over wide 
areas and centres. Such a concentration of the mendicant problem was non- 
existent in the past in India. The old restrictions against such concentration 
have disappeared. In the mass of beggars, wc miss the true ones. 

Preventive methods of poor relief went a long^’wciy in alleviating human 
misery in old India. But preventive methods alone could not have sufficed 
to adequately meet the constant demand for relief, rreventive methods helped 
to control and keep within limits the numbers joining the army of beggars. 
In spite of all preventii'-e methods of relief there must have been many help- 
less ones and numerous unemployed and hungry souls who needed assistance 
from society. What w^as the nature and form of relief given to them? 
This question leads us to the consideration of the curative ^qthods of poor 
relief in India. 

Curative Methods : Almsgiving, — Curative relief in old India emanated 
either from private individuals and institutions or from the State. Curative 
relief to the helpless springs from motives of kindliness, charily and sym- 
pathy. Relief to the helpless blind and lame, to the mentally deformed and 
defective, to orphans and the honest, unemployed is a duty preached to all in- 
dividuals by all religions. In old India there was no lack of private charity 
to helpless men, women and children. This charity took the form of giving 
alms to any one that came to beg at one's doors. The things given usually 
consisted of grain, cooked food and old clothes, and the helpless came beg- 
ging only for these necessities. Alms were never denied to any one during the 
morning hours and during the evening hours and also during meal-time. In 
the morning hours, householders usually kept apart a quantity of grain to be 
given to all those that came begging. This practice of allocating for beggars 
a part of the grain in the household every morning is observed even now by 
some Indians. During afternoon and evening hours almost as a rule only 
cooked food was given to beggars; and it was, and still is, the Indian practice 

Read Kautilya’s Arthasfistra, Bk. II, ch. .14 to 3G. “Whoever is provided wi\h a pass 
shall be at liberty to enter into, or go out of, the country. Whoever, being a native of the 
country, enters into or goes out of the country without a pass shall be fined 12 panas,” (Artha. 
Bk. n ch. 34), 
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to prepare move food especially for the purpose of giving: away to the helpless 
poor, and also to animals and birds. This method of relief was highly effi- 
cient in that it kept alive on tlie part of the householders Ihe human senti- 
ments of pity and kindliness and fellowship. Since it was usually cooked food 
and old clothes that were given away the beggars used them almost immedi- 
ately without having any idea of amassing and making business ouj; of them. 
Also this kind of relief seemed to l)e continuous and not temporary. 

Relief by individuals to the helpless poor was also gi\^en on festive occa- 
sions and feast days. When a rich man of the town or the village celebrated 
his son\s or daughter's marriage, or when an heir was born to him, he usually 
fed and distributed clothes to the Voor. This old custom prevails even now in 
many places. The idea of bestowing such gifts on the pool* seems to originate 
in the feeling that wln^n man has an occasion to be specially happy he must 
endeavour to make all others about him put off their gloom and share in his 
happiness and thus earn their blessings. 

Saiiavarlas . — In old India well-to-do persons regularly fed fifty, a 
hundred or two hundred or as many pe^rsons as came to be fed, either at his 
own house or at any temple or at any public place appointed for the purpose. 
This custom of regularly feeding persons on every day or on select days was 
well kno^vn as sadnrarla. The tradition was that while a person had plenty 
to eat and clrfnk*and spare. he should see that others about him did not go 
hungry. It was generally believed and the belief is still held — that in this 
life a person enjoys abundance of comfort because of his charity and liberality 
towards the needy during his past life; if one liberally shares with others 
what he hjiis he will have more yet in lives to come. Wealth comes to those 
who righteously spend it. Many Hindus according to the Hindu traditions 
are ad\ised to regularly spend one tenth or one twentieth part of their earn- 
ings on charities. According to the Muslim t^iaditions one should spend on 
philanthropic purposes one fortieth of his income. However, in old India 
persons regularly gave in charities according to their own capacities. During 
special months like Sravau among ihe Hindus, and Ramzan among the Mus- 
lims alms to the poor and helpless were freely distributed even by those who 
could not ordinarily afford to be charitable. 

Dlmmiasalas and Feeding -homes . — Along with the institution of the 
Saddvarta there was the tradition of constructing dharmasdlas for the benefit 
of the poor.^^ Dliarmasdlas were free homes where lodging, and in some fecases 

Charities umong the Tliiidus were divided into two types, which was of a 

spiritual character (like offerings and sacriticos), and Pnria, which was secular in its nature 
comprising the construction of wells, tanks, lakes, temples, giving food, planting public 
gardens etc. Rich men even to-day keep up the practice and tradition of endowing purtas 
for the benefit of the public and the poor. 
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boarding, was made available to anyone in need of it. Dharmamlas were 
endowed mostly by very rich persons, zamindars and kings. While some 
Dharmasalas were attached to temples in old India, others existed indepen- 
dently and served as powerful agents and centres of poor relief. Perhaps 
jamaat/chanas and langarliliams (feeding houses) and mussaffarkJtams were 
Muslim proto-types of dharmamlas. In the South during the early and 
mediaeval centuries rich persons, chieftains, and kings built free feeding 
houses called uttupuras where pilgrims on their way and poor persons could 
have their mess and lodging temporarily. Of the detailed working and ad- 
ministration of charitable institutions, of their constitution, of their legal 
position we have very scant information. Even to-day some of the old 
dharmasalas exist and old religious endowments and charities in some pro- 
vinces are formally supervised by the government. JBut the exact position of 
old charitable institutions and endowments at present is not yet a decided 
question at law. 

Orphanages and Hospitals, — In old India charities by private individuals 
and bodies were supplemented by state charities. In times of general distress, 
like famines, the kings temporarily established free feeding houses as the 
Bahamani kings did during the famines of the 14th century. Accord- 
ing to Kautilya, during famines the kings should distribute to his people his 
own collection of provisions or the collection of the rich men of the town. 
He may also take the help of his neighbouring kings. Wc have already 
spoken of kings granting acres of land, even whole villages to the poor and 
deserving Brahmins.*^ Manu says that the king should always give gifts and 
do other kinds of charities to a learned Brahmin, to one who is affected by 
disease or affliction, to one who is young (an orphan), to him who is very old 
and also to him who is born in a noble family.*^ The king in his private 
capacity as an individual and 'U rich man dispensed gifts and charities to 
deserving persons. But being the head, and having great control of the 
institution and machinery of the State, the king was specially required to 
take care of the destitute and the helpless. Kautilya also says: “The king 
shall provide the orphans, the aged, the infirm, the afflicted, and the helpless 
with maintenance. He shall also provide subsistence to helpless women when 
they are carrying and also to the children they give birth to.*^^^ This state- 
ment by^ Kautilya naturally provokes the questions: how was relief and 
maintenance given to the orphans and the infirm, and poor pregnant women? 

Artha. iv. 3. 

See also Kautilya^ Bk. II, ch. 1. 

21 Manu. VIII, 395, Srotriyam vyfidhiturtau cha bftlavriddhavakinchanain, mahftkull- 
namftryam cha rftja sampfijayetsada, 

22 Kau^ Bk. 11, ch. 1. 
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Where were all these persons lodged ? Does Kaiitilya refer to the institutions 
of orphanages and infirmaries and maternity homes with which we are to-day 
so familiar ? Perverse, indeed, must that scholar be who in the face of this 
evidence can have the dialectical penchant to press the opposite conclusion. 
Indeed, history reveals that Asoka endowed many charitable institutions for 
the benefit of man and animal not only in his own empire “but also in the 
territories of friendly independent kingdoms^’ (Smith's Hist, of India). 
Fa-hien, giving an account of the Gupta Empire during the 5th century 
mentions that in the towns of Magadha charitable instituiion4B were numerous; 
and the capital possessed an excellent free hospital (Smith's Hist, of India). 
There is no doubt that this traditton of endowing charitable institutions for 
the benefit of the poor and infirm has continued to our own day, though on a 
smaller scale and in spite of State inditrerence. 

Provision for Employment . — The states in old India not only thus pro- 
vided relief to the destitute and the helpless but also provided employment to 
those who were unemployed and could w-ork. Here, again, Kaulilya is illumi- 
nating. He refers to a construction called “working^house" (karmagiiham) 
being enclosed within the fort,*^ Though he does not give details pertaining 
to the “working house" he elsewhere suggests the existence of “working 

houses'’*, to provide employrnent to the helpless poor, particularly w’omen who 

• « 

could not go about in search of any legitimate means of livelihood. The 
words of Kaulilya are worth quoting: “Widow's, cripple women, girls, mendi- 
cant or ascetic w'omen, w'omen comi)elled to w'ork in default of paying fines, 
mothers of prostitutes, old women-servants of the king, and prostitutes who 
have ceas«d to attend temples on service shall be employed to cut wool, fibre, 
cotton, panicle, hemp, and flax."^* This means.that some sort of w'ork-houses 
existed to provide light employment to really helpless women. The employ- 
ment of these helpless women was effected by^he State through the medium 
of the maid servants of the weaving department of the State. It appears that 
great regard was shown to the modesty of these helpless women and also 
promptness was observed in the i)ayment of their w'ages.*'^*' 

Spies and Ascetics . — The state employed able-bodied persons who were 
in need of means of subsistence, in agricultural pursuits and industrial arts. 
Crown lands were open to cultivation by slaves, free labourers and prisoners. 
In old India the State particularly took care of orphans, dwarfs, the hump- 
backed and otherwise deformed and helpless people, and employed them as 
spies.^’ These persons were given training in the arts according to their 

Bk. II, ch. 4, ' Bk. II, ch, 23. (Sharna.). 

Ibid. Ibid. 

« Vide whole of Bk. I ch. 11-12, Kautilya. 

7 
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aptitudes and sent out to do the “under-world work’^ of the State. Spies were 
drawn even from the ascetic orders. The management and maintenance of 
the ascetic spies were left to the supervision of a diplomatic recluse. He was 
provided with money and disciples and ordinarily carried on “agriculture, 
cattle-rearing and trade on the lands alloted to him for the purpose.^* For 
all practical purposes he was created a land-lord. Out of the produce and 
profits thus acquired, this ascetic was required to ''provide all ascetics with 
suhsisience, clothing and lodging^ and send on espionage such among those under 
his protection as a^e desirous to earn a livelihood (vrittikdmaJJ^^^ This provision 
particularly for the ascetics, seems to be a special arrangement, made 
for the subsistence as well as for the benefit*of the State and of the public. 
The State would benefit in that the services of the ascetics as spies would 
be available and the public would benefit in that thq ^jscetics would not be 
parasites and pests on the public. Samasastry suggests that the present day 
lairagis may be survivals of the ascetic spies in old India. May be, with the 
disintegration of the old states and the rise and spread of British domination 
throughout India the institution of the^ ascetic spies became defunct. Since 
now the State has no use for them, and also since no provision is made for 
ascetics no wonder the hairagis move along the flags of fashionable cities 
bogging and also flourish on fortune-telling and guiding the speculhtions at 
the exchange and the turf.*^ 

From the foregoing account it is evident that beggar relief in old India 
was not neglected. The methods of relief expressed themselves in highly in- 
stitutionalized devices and ways of living, which prevented the problem of 
mendicancy from growing to unmanageable proportions. The mutual res- 
ponsibility of the varnas to h^lp and maintain one another was insisted upon. 
Joint families were looked upon as pnmary social welfare centres* Religious 
tradition and legislation contributed to whip up, preserve and enforce family 
responsibility. The greatest feature of the problem of mendicancy in old 
India was, that it was localized. Every region was called upon to solve its 
own beggar problem. Naturally, the incidence of beggar relief fell on the 
region or area to which the beggars belonged. The citizens knew the beggars 

28 Kau, I. 11, Compare with this the words of the Committee on Beggar Relief in the 
Bombay Fresidency, contained in theij? Report of 1920. “The trend of opinion among the en- 
lightened heads of Sadhus is that the governance of the Sadhu community should be entrusted 
to the hands of the respective religious heads or an assembly thereof, and they may do 
yeoman service if they can see on the one hand the spiritual sanctity of their cult preserved 
safe and on the other if they can see moans to place the entire community on a spiritually 
utilitarian principle,” P, 2, 

In Bombay city alone according to the census taken by the Corporation in 1921, the 
number of able-bodied bairagis (fakirs and sadhus) was 1,598% 
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of their locality, and the beggars knew their benefactors; personal contact was 
thus possible between the two. Also, the State in old India took interest in 
the well-being of the poor and the helpless. One would wish that it had not 
taken care of orphans and the deformed with a view to utilize their services 
as spies. It would have been better if it had employed them in nobler and 
more elevating occupations. Perhaps, in those days, it was thought that the 
orphans and the deformed and the otherwise helpless, being unable to earn a 
living by and for themselves in any other way, would be faithfully attached 
to the State and thus be excellent and sincere members oftflie criminal and 
secret intelligence departments oi^the state. However, it must be said that the 
relief and employment afforded to the helpless, though^ they did certainly 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor by answering to their animal needs, did 
not, except in rare cas^sj conduce towards the unfoldment of their personality. 
It is true that in the case of beggars their animal needs are exhibited in glar- 
ing relief. Their lean sides, their lack-lustre eyes, their hungry mouths 
clamour for food. Their gaunt structures claim the passing tribute of rags. 
In the sight of this appalling misery one is apt to threw food and old clothes 
at them and escape to brighter scenes with the secret satisfaction of bene- 
ficence being rendered unto the poor children of God. The philanthropist is 
apt to treat beggars as kindly as he treats animals. He forgets that beggars 
though they want their animal needs to be urgently satisfied, are not animals. 
Beggars are persons. Relief is that which not only temporarily removes hin- 
drances in the way of living but; creates permanent advantages and channels 
for good-living. Relief is not mere negative aid but positive uplift. Mere 
existence Ve assure even to the lower animals. Somewhat more than crumbs 
and clgthes are due to man. The new civilization has destroyed old institu- 
tions. The varna obligations have become anachronistic. The joint family 
is disorganized. Old charitable organizations*like the dharmasalas have be- 
come effete and functionless. The competitive industrial economy of our times 
which has ousted the old co-operative rural economy from its place engages 
man in a ruthless struggle for existence. Mobility is bidding fair to outgrow 
the dimensions. And the State throws up its hands and disclaims its responsi- 
bility for the growth of beggars. Until our present competitive economy is 
changed, until new social obligations are instituted and mobility is controlled 
to localize beggary and the State throws off its indifference and rehabilitates 
old charitable institutions along new lines, the hydra of mendicancy may 
well await the coming of its Hercules and lolas. 



THE CITIZEN AND SCIENTIFIC PHILANTHROPY 
B. H. MEHTA 

“In a country like India where population is large and badly housed, the standard of 
health low, illiteracy extensive, the woman suffering from various handicaps and the child 
neglected, public and organised efforts should be dirccttul towards the restoration of a sane 
social life,” writes IJr. Mehta. But our present methods of giving relief are outmoded and 
he, therefore, rightly pleads for a scientific basis for jdiilaiithropy. 

< 

T he word charity must be occurring in every language. The primitive 
man and the barbarian knew of charity in some form. The workingman 
in the slum knows the meaning of giving, and e?ve^ the beggar is known 
to share his little with his brother in want. It is generally believed that the 
injunction ‘to give' was given by religion. However, man being an irrational 
animal, he has given because of a spontaneous, emotional urge; charity yielded 
its emotional dividend in terms of satisfaction felt by the giver. This will 
to give was further emphasised by religion, and charity became a stepping 
stone to spiritual uplift and it promised to restore a balance between this 
world and the one that was believed to come next. 

The forms of charity were not conditioned by the capacity of the 
giver, and as charity became a habit, it was practised indiscriminately by 
millions at every time and in odd places. In oriental countries charity has 
become a universal aspect of daily life. In India charity is all-pervasive and 
is practised by every community. It is so extensively indulged in that it has 
almost become an evil. In the West, ‘too, Christianity has not failed tp stress 
the importance of giving in the ordinary life of man. 

It can be easily seen that charity occurs most where there is wide- 
spread poverty. Almsgiving was a common and easy practice in feudal times 
where the rich and poor classes were so sharply divided. The business 
communities too practised charity because they believed that they must give 
because they get. The beginning of the industrial era saw the birth of a new 
type of fioass poverty, and it led to the origin of other forms of charity. 
Today, charity prevails in countries which are governed by the principle of 
laissez-faire. Charity can function indiscriminately in societies where the 
individual is free to accumulate wealth and property and is also free to dis- 
pose of these according ter his judgment. A new phase began when law and 
the government stepped in first to control and then to direct charity. In 
some States charity was even enforced by law in the name of taxation. 

Today with a war, which aims not only to decide the fate of nations 
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and the forms of government that are best suited to promote human welfare, 
but indirectly also to alter the basic beliefs and fundamental outlooks of 
humanity so that relations between man and man may be redefined, the pro- 
blem of charity must also take on a new meaning and be made to fit into the 
type of the new world that is being born. Even at the end of the last war, 
charity received a new interpretation in certain countries. Soviet Russia, by 
ending or restricting the possession of private property, limited the possibility 
of distributi^^n of surplus wealth according to the wish of the owner. By 
providing employment and at least the bare needs of existence an attempt 
was made for the complete eradication of poverty. The new interpretation 
given to religion undoubtedly affected the religious impulse towards charity. 

The Soviet experiment is a mere indication of the trend of human 
thought and outlook in4ih« present century. There is almost a universal recog- 
nition of the need for a better application of the principle of social justice. 
The eradication of poverty is put as a first charge on the shoulders of any 
civilised government. The State is gradually assuming the full responsibility 
for the welfare of every citizen, removing the burden qf voluntary obligations 
undertaken by public organisations and private individuals. Even where 
there is accumulation of private property, governments are attempting to 
control tTiem.by, imposing heavy death duties and graded taxation. The 
spread of education and the removal of State interference in religious matters 
are gradually rationalising religious thought and sentiment. 

Recognising the above trend in human affairs in relation to the practice 
of charity, it will be evident that the ideal condition in society will be the 
gradual elimination of the need of charity as the masses come into their own 
and are^able to live in dignity and self-/espect» on the fruits of their own 
labour. The practice of charity may be prohibited by law as states recognise 
the need of scientific measures to promote hunfan welfare. Leaving aside the 
considerations of the ideal, and not knowing the nature of world organisation 
that will emerge at the end of the present war, we may consider the immediate 
remedies and measures that should be undertaken in India to divert charity 
into proper channels and to manage the most needy. 

In the first instance, it is necessary to understand charity as it 
prevails amongst the masses and the middle classes. In almost all the cases, 
the giver and the receiver are both moved by impulse. The giver experiences 
a feeling of pity and sympathy for the poor, the depressed. The sympathy is 
translated into action and alms are given in terms of money or articles. The 
receiver in all cases is classed as poor, though very often economic poverty 
is caused by or accompanied with different types of handicap. The sympathy of 
the giver is enlisted by the receiver by demonstrating the nature of the 
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handicap and its consequences upon his own life. This is generally one 
phase, and an important phase of the beggar problem. 

The intensity of the problem and even the nature of it differ regionally, 
but in almost all cases the considerations are the same. In science, the solu- 
tion of a problem should be discovered and suggested in terms of the root- 
causes. A mere analysis will lead us into a futile controversy. It is difficult 
to find out whether the beggar class emerges first into the social arena, or 
whether there is in existence an army of givers who have a store of emotions 
which needs to fie directed to those who are in need of sympathy. A solution 
can only be reached if action is directed towards both the giver and the 
receiver. 

An average individual acts first and thinks afterwards and he may be 
excused if he allows his feelings and sentiments to lead him into action which 
gives him immediate relief and satisfaction without making him realise that it 
may cause social demoralisation and injure the self-respect and personality of 
the recipients of his favour. It is well known that even persons who are cap- 
able of adequate reasoning and who hum that chaotic philanthropy encour- 
ages public beggary and is socially harmful, do give charity in spite of this 
knowledge; their sentiments awe into silence their casual reasoning. In- 
cessant and intensive public education is one of the fundamental remedies. 
The second remedy is a provision of substitute channels for the diversion of 
charity. It is, however, found that substitute channels only work when there 
is generally a fair level of intelligence amongst the class of donors. In the 
absence of this intelligence, the mere sight of the blind, the lame, the aged, 
the woman with the babe in arms, or the leper will open even the ialf-empty 
purse of the ordinary workman. Substitute channels unfortunately do not 
have the same appeal, and besides there is invariably a want of confidence on 
the part of the giver for help given by him which is not received directly by 
the afflicted. 

However difficult this problem may be, much of the indiscriminate small 
public charity can be diverted into more useful channels if religion, which 
once promoted indiscriminate charity, comes to the aid of the newer methods 
of charity organization. Keligion, which once rightly extolled the feeling of 
giving and explained renunciation as an important form of spirituality, must 
now analyse its own previous injunction, and explain to the layman the real 
meaning of charity in terms of modern social organization and evolution. It 
is true that blessed are those who feed the hungry and clothe the naked, bnt 
thrice blessed are those who help to eliminate hunger and see to it that all 
who are in need, have their needs fulfilled in the same manner as are their 
own needs fulfilled. Religion, which once enjoined individual philanthropy. 
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must now stand up for the establishment of social justice and for righting 
those wrongs that were caused by a virulent disorganization in the socio- 
economic structure of human society. With the establishment of even 
partial social justice and with the enforcement of equality of opportunity 
in the mundane world, the spiritual evolution of mankind is bound to progress 
a good deal. 

The discussion of the bearing of religion on private philanthropy 
leads us into consideration of the religious mendicancy itseff. In a country 
like India where both the major religions have extolled the ^senyasi' and the 
‘fakir\ beggary is bound to be looked upon as a noble form of spirituality. 
It is a privilege which merits Ileaven to feed, clothe and house the man who 
pretends to have removed the naat/a of this earth in order 'to serve that un- 
known world for whieh,thi3 believer has infinite respect. Such beliefs have 
encouraged the emergence in this country and other oriental countries of 
millions of religious mendicants who are daily fed, clothed and supplied with 
extravagant goods by the credulous and the unwary. Sacred temples have 
become the haunts of thousands of ablp-bodied and yell-nourished human 
beings who renounce work and prey on the noble sentiments of charity and 
spirituality of the ignorant laity. This problem of religious mendicancy almost 
bafides a Elution. It is fortunate that genuine and far-sighted leadership in 
the country in the fields of religion, society and politics have realised this 
grave menace ’which indirectly aids and abets the groT^th of another type of 
beggar class. It is obvious that a foreign government, or a government not 
entirely free of foreign domination, cannot run the risk of tampering with a 
problem wliich may lead even to riots and disturbances, but perhaps the 
national government of the future, moved^by a missionary zeal to solve some 
of our complicated problems that have baffled us and can only be dealt with 
by honest and fearless leadership, may, with firm and uncompromising legis- 
lative action, face this situation too. 

As long as the beggar and the religious mendicant are part of a human 
society, it will be readily seen that methods other than private philanthropy 
will have to be applied as remedies. The beggar may be institutionalised or 
segregated. He may be detained in prison or looked after in a hospital, work- 
house or almshouse. But these methods will not fail to rehabilitate and re- 
claim a large unfortunate section of the population. Measures of complete 
isolation and sterilisation of the unfit have been advocated, and they become 
imperative in certain extreme cases. But these are mere preventives, they do 
not suggest a cure. As long as poverty, want and unemployment continue 
to be rampant in human society, every effort should be made, even on a small 
scale, and perhaps in restricted areas, to plan the reclamation of the help- 
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less. The beggar must be housed and healed; he should be provided with 
employment so that he can earn his livelihood and live in dignity and self- 
respect. There should be a network of organisations, co-ordinated together, 
working according to plan on scientific lines to deal regionally with small 
beggar communities. It is unlikely that such organisations will not receive 
public sympathy and support; and if they are backed by religious bodies, a 
good deal of uncontrolled charity which is going to waste, will be harnessed to 
the real benefit of the generally handicapped, leaving it to la^, to deal with 
that section wffijh uses beggary as a shield and a tool for anti-social and 
criminal conduct. 

Coming to a more intelligent type of charity where those who have sin- 
cerely desired to utilize their wealth for the genuine welfare of their fellow- 
men, it is felt that a good deal of such philanthK)py can be organised to 
achieve human welfare on scientific lines. The needs of the church, the class 
and certain benevolent institutions attracted the sympathy and interest of the 
well-to-do in the past. Even today communal, sectarian and religious charities 
thrive in many cases. , The orphan, the sick, the destitute and the student 
benefit from these partially organised sectional charities. In such cases, 
too, what the giver gives indiscriminately is distributed unsystematically. 
Waste, overlapping, jobbery and even corruption enter into many badly orga- 
nised charities which know not how to utilize their resources for the maximum 
good of the maximum number. Donors, seeking limelight, support causes 
which bring a halo to their names; they are not interested in maintaining and 
upholding efficient services for the intensive service of the poor. It may be 
added, however, that there are important exceptions to these mushroom orga- 
nisations, societies and associations brought into being by mediocre and 
untrained leadership under high-sounding names and lofty aspirations. 

The time has come hdwever when the philanthropist has to be led, 
guided and helped, when the public has to be educated to discriminate bet- 
ween well-deserving and dubious causes, and when societies and associations 
have to be brought to the realisation that wise philanthropy and genuine service 
must yield results in terms of human welfare, happiness and progress. 

A public body, organised by an individual or group of individuals, 
should demonstrate certain “well-defined characteristics and qualities to 
deserve public sympathy and private aid. Its aims and objects should be 
clearly and precisely stated; a number of such bodies adequate in relation to 
the society's resources, should receive direct and tangible support. Selfless 
leadership, capable of thoughtful and consistent action, is as imperative for 
any useful organisation or institution, as eflicient management and careful, 
watchful supervision. A sufEicient number of useful and active workers who 
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understand and appreciate the cause they serve, and who are in some manner 
trained for the worl?:, are necessary to obtain satisfactory results for public 
philanthropy. The real success of these organisations, however, will only 
come if their activities and services are worked according to plan, and if 
scientific methods are employed to execute these plans in terms of concerted 
and persistent efiCorts, The finances of these bodies should reveal careful in- 
vestment of funds in useful activities and avoidance of, waste and heavy 
administratWe costs. 

In a country like India where population is large and badly housed, 
the standard of health low, illitcrjLcy extensive, the woman sutfering from 
various handicaps and the child neglected, public and organised efforts should 
be directed towards the restoration of a sane social life. The investment of 
money in this directiorr vsfill be the most useful and helpful charity. Human 
environment plays an important role in the direetion of social evolution and 
progress. The environment helps to develop talents and character, and a 
healthy environment will greatly stimulate efficiency in every aspect of life. 
A planned physical environment will facilitate the birth of various types of 
social welfare activities. Both in the city and in the village, housing planned 
on a co-operative basis under public initiative will pave the way for Municipal 
and State action on a larger scale. The investment of charity in housing 
projects will contribute much towards greater human happiness, better health 
and improved social relations and social organisation. 

In the realm of educatiop, however meagre the educational facili- 
ties provided by the local government and the state, public charity should 
reserve itsnnterest for pre-school training and adult education. The creation 
of Infaijt Schools, Nursery Schools or Montessbri Schools or even partial 
provision for the care of pre-school children will improve the prospects of 
education in the later stages. The foundation *of life is laid in the earliest 
years, and the provision of proper environment, sufficient and wholesome food, 
basic training and adequate play wdll create a healthy generation for the future. 
Both in the village and in the slum, pre-schools are a neglected amenity for 
childhood. 

Adult education is very much needed, especially for parents and 
workers, who never had the opportunity for any kind of education in their 
childhood. Adult education is a kind of activity which can be easily under- 
taken by voluntary effort backed by public sympathy and charity. There is 
an urgent need to create a National Adult Education Society to direct and 
plan adult education in all its aspects, and local adult education centres can 
be left to the care of local organisations manned by local volunteers and 
backed by local charity, 

8 
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Public effort and private philanthropy should also be directed towards 
the preservation of health and the prevention of disease. The creation of 
Health Centres in our country has been almost completely neglected. The 
provision of outdoor life, playgrounds and sports and athletics will go a 
long way towards the creation of a healthier and a more energetic population. 
Whilst private philanthropy may provide these amenities on a clul), scctidnal 
or sectarian basis, ^ the Municipality and the State ought to look to the pro- 
vision of these for larger numbers. Municipalities may oven lake advantage 
of private philanthropy to advance the cause of health of the general public. 
As in the case of Adult Education, a Playground Movement or a Physical 
Welfare Movement organised on a national basis, ])ackcd by private charity 
and philanthropy in local areas, is necessary in any scheme of national 
reconstruction. ‘ • 

The maintenance of the poor is a serious problem, and in our country 
where the majority of the population is a viedim of chronic poverty, a 
solution can only be attempted for the benefit of small numbers and sectional 
communities. Efforts have especially •been made in communities, castes and 
social groups in which the majority enjoy a higher standard of life. Private 
philanthropy should give every possible encouragement to any systematic or 
scientific attempt to relieve poverty and its consequences. Efforts for the 
complete rehabilitation of the poor should be made by any intelligent (*.om- 
munity that is capable of realising the importance of preserving social health 
and taking active measures against the slow demoralisation and deterioration 
of apart of itself which is eventually bound to react on it or the community 
as a whole. The employment of trained social workers by private iudividiuils 
and public associations to carry out Family Case Work amongst the victims 
of poverty is one of the most effective forms of utilising private charity and 
philanthropy. Family Case Work is recognised in the civilised world as the 
highest form of social service. It is also the most difficult type of social work 
which can be done only by trained, experienced and mature so(*ial workers, 
well-versed in the knowledge of social sciem.es, especially individual and 
group psychology, family problems and the treatment of every aspect of the 
poverty problem. Any institution, association or public body catering to the 
poor ought to be able to pay for the services of full-time^ qualified workers who 
will be able to do more for the relief of the poor and eradication of poverty 
than any of the half-hearted palliatives, like doles, distribution of food grains 
and clothes, relief for rent etc., which eventually render the problem more 
complex for solution. If private philanthropy can come to the Jielp of 
associations which serve the poor, they will be able to render more effective 
aid than hitherto. 
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The present war, with all its evil consequences, is augmenting consi- 
derably the private wealtli of a large number of individuals, business firms and 
organizations. When private wealth is thus improved, it is but natural that 
a part of it will be utilised by well-meaning and intelligent philanthropists 
for the benefit of their fellow men. The utilisation of the surplus wealth of 
individuals and the utilisation of money put at the disposal of handicapped 
and needy human groups requires to be properly directed fi^jd invested so as to 
make charity yield the maximum of human welfare. It is usual for wealthy 
l)hilanthropists to give a part of their wealth as endowmenA's to be managed 
by Trustees. The Aims and Objects of the Trust are usually determined by the 
needs of groups at a given period, and as Trusts have a permanent existence, 
eoiisid(‘rable diirieulties arise years later when the Articles of the Trust 
remain fairly operative vt’hilst tlie direction in which the Trust money has to 
bt^ used rt‘quires to be (dianged due to eircumstanees. 

In the making of Trusts, the help of lawyers is not enough. It is 
essential for pliilaiithropists to consult institutions like the Charity Organi- 
sation Societies that exist all over Eurcq)e and America, but are unfortunately 
not known to this country. The (Uiarity Organisation Movement, briefly known 
as the C.O.S., which began in the middle of the 19th century, has rendered the 
greatest help ill western countries in the efficient organisation and management 
of private charities. It took almost a hundred years for the C.O.S. to come into 
its own. In the last decade of the eighteenth century, a society for bettering 
the conditions of the poor came iii,to existence under the leadership of men like 
William Wilberforce, Thomas Barnard, M. Eliot and others. After more than 
half a century, the Society gathered strength. John Buskin and Oetavia Hill 
joined ^it. And the C.O.S. Movement .took ro*ot both in England and in 
America, and in various forms existed throughout the Continent. 

The task of the C.O.S. was the task of leadership in the field of philan- 
thropy. It attempted to educate charity societies by suggestion and example. 
The C.O.S. suggested the nationalisation and consolidation of charities and 
desired to oi’giinise charity by legislation and social action. It published 
voluminous literature on the problem of poverty and the ways of charity. It 
raised social services to the level of a profession. Some action on the lines of 
the C.O.S. Movement has already been taken in India. Here and there Charity 
Organisation Societies have come into existence, mainly to serve small sections 
of people. The government too has acted to a small extent under the pressure 
of public opinion, and registration of charities and the supervision of accounts, 
however partial, have been undertaken. It is unfortunate that no effort has 
yet been made to work the real aims and principles of the C.O.S. Movement. 
Hardly any lead has been given to the philanthropists, loose and independent 
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actions of societies with narrow outlooks have not been co-ordinated, persons 
who manage charity have not yet been even brought togtd,lier, let alone the 
larger purpose of educating them in the scientific methods of charity manage- 
ment. 

India is a vast country, and the existence of many communities and the 
caste system comes in the way of any effort to organise charity on a national 
basis. To give charity for the benefit of one^s own caste or community can be 
understood and appreciated, but a wider outlook for a broad-based philan- 
thropy has to gradually realised. Moreover, sectional and communal 
groups, whilst continuing to serve their own interests, can come together for 
common purposes, for the promotion of common objects. There is an 
urgent need to educate public opinion with regard to the investment of money 
in charity for the promotion of public W'elfare and for suggesting better 
methods of management of charities. 

As the social consciousness continues to awaken in tliis country, there 
is a greater desire to see that charity serves a far greater purpose than provid- 
ing temporary satisfaction to the given and the receiver. The need is felt for 
a greater understanding of the human problem and its solution by better 
understanding and co-operation between the piiblic, the philanthropist and 

I 

the government. The task is not an easy one. The emotional forces that 
urge the large masses to sacrifice and contribute their mite towards the wel- 
being of their fellowmen should be given a direction and insistent education 
must create public opinion in favour of wise and discreet giving. Leaders 
and workers inspired by the mission of aid to their fellowmen must come 
together to formulate with care and precision their aims and ideals^and work 
together with efficiency and ^^rganisation to achieve those aims. The philan- 
thropist, endowed with wealth, must be aided by the State and organised 
charity to invest his wealth in causes wdiich are worthw hile and which will 
aid in the eradication of want and poverty, and the encouragement of self- 
sufficiency and self-respect. The road is a long one, and India is only on the 
threshold of attempting to organise and regulate fundamental individual 
and social forces which have since time immemorial contributed to the wel- 
being and service of the human and the sub-human kingdoms. 



A SCHEME FOR THE GRADUAL TACKLING OF THE BEGGAR 
PROBLEM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CITY OF BOMBAY 

J. P. BULSARA 
Part I 

PjiKLIMlNARY SURVEY — N UMBERS — LEGISLATION 

This Sclioiiie, which hits been prepan^d bj’ the author at our request, is now under the 
consideration of a Special (-oininittee in Bombay, Thoufjh it deals specifically with the pro- 
blem of be^fifar control in this City, it can serve as a basis for similar schertes in other parts of 
India, for the problem is, more or less, similar everywhere. In drawing this comprehensive 
Scheme the author’s main idea has been to devise various types of institutions needed and 
co-ordinate their activities with other existing agencies in the City which can render help or 
useful co-operation in the rehabilitation of beggars. 

Dr. Bulsara is the Dej^uty Commissioner of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 

f |"^HE difficult problem of beggars iu the City of Bombay has been under dis- 
I cussion for over 36 years. It has agitated the public mind, the Municipal 
Corporation and the Provincial Government. It still awaits a studied, 
serious and systematic handling, let alone a solution. .1 shall not go here into 
the various theoretical aspects of the problem of beggary from 
Preliminary, standpoint of its effects on society, society's responsibility for 

it, its econoiiiicand sociological causes, its nuisance value, its influence on pub- 
lic health, the injury to social conscience and the encouragement of social vices 
through its long tolerance, and such other questions associated with the vast 
problem of nearly 30 to 4.0 lacs of beggars and religious mendicants in the 
country as a whole. Nor would I like to go into the controversy of determining 
the relative responsibility of the four sections of Indian society, viz., the pub- 
lic, the civic administration, the Provincial and (Central Governments for solv- 
ing the problem. It would suffice for my purpose to say that none of the above 
four sections can or should singly handle or atte*mpt to solve the problem, that 
their close co-operation will be necessary at every stage and that the ultimate 
control and major financing of the movement and machinery for the tackling 
of the beggar problem should rest with the Provincial and the Local Govern- 
ments as has been the case in all the countries of the West where this problem 
has been systematically handled. 

1. Most of the civilized countries of the world have long prohibited beg- 
The need of co- public and declared it an offence under the law, whereas 

operation between England began her Poor Law Relief as early as the reign of 
foc^^and pro- Queen Elizabeth from the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
mente in UndHng enacted laws to care for her aged and infirm in State 

the problem of and Municipal Homes and begging in Japan is as scarce as in 
beggars, countries like Groat Britain and Germany. But beggars still 
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stalk the streets of China, India, Moslem and other countries of the Near, 
Middle and Far East and even some of the smaller eastern European States, 
though all have realised the fact that the beggar problem can never be 
solved by private charity, however profuse, and that state intervention and 
legislation are necessary if the allied problems of begging, destitution and vag- 
rancy are to be effectively tackled. In fact, private charity without organised, 
well discriminated and institutionalised distribution of relief, has, more often 
tlian not, led to the intensification of the evil it has tried to relieve or eradicate, 
and that is exactly what has happened in India and some Moslem countries, where 
giving alms to all and sundry, infirm and a\)le-bodied, deserving and otherwise, 
has been particularly extolled as a virtue and an act of piety and godliness. 

In the city itself public opinion is gradually gathering strength against 
the social and sanitary evils of begging, and right-lhiinded people have ]>een 
clamouring for a systematic handling of the beggar proldem. Under the stress 
of soaring prices and scarcity of foodstuffs, and more particularly the difllculty 
of rationing for the homeless and the vagrant, the time seems propitious 
for such an organised effort. It is, therefore, suggested that the public, the 
civic administration and Government make an earnest effort to tackle this 
problem, which, though of too long a duration to frighten the organisers, is 
not so insoluble or vast as not to yield to a really serious effort.- It is in the 
hope of showing to some extent the fair possibility of the problem being suc- 
cessfully tackled that tlic Scheme has been worked out in some detail, though, 
it is offered only as a tentative one and with no claim of finality or infallibility 
about it. 


Juvenile beggar 
and religious 
mendicant not our 
concern in this 
scheme. 


I shall not deal here with the question of the juvenile h^tjgar under 

10, as that problem is being already dealt with by a .separate 

enactment and a relevant Society, and appropriate cases should 

be referred to the proper quarters if brought to the notice of 

the Police or other authorised agents empowered to deal with 

adult male and female beggars. Nor shall I deal with the 

much larger and somewhat more difficult question of religious mendicants or 

Fakirs and Sadhiis, who do not openly beg in streets or from the general 

public but in the precincts or close neighbourhood of temples and mosques. 

3. I shall not deal here with the detailed legislation or enactment of 

the proposed Act for the Prevention of Begging beyond pointing 

Enactment of ^ pre-requisite of the scheme detailed below is 

proper legislation ^ ^ 

a pre-requisite. adequate and proper legislation, empowering the Police and 
other authorised agents to arrest and remand the beggars de- 
tected in the act of begging to a Home or Centre, to be kept there for shorter 
or longer periods, ranging from a few days to 3 to 12 months or longer as found 
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necessary according to the nature of individual cases. This legislative enact- 
ment is necessary because the existing police powers under the City Police Act 
and the Indian Penal Code are utterly inadequate to enable the police authori- 
ties to handle the beggars. But the legislation need not be very elaborate and 
can be based on the various enactments that are already on the Statute Book 
in Calcutta, Madras, Colombo, Hyderabad and Lucknow. A tentative draft is 
also lying with the Municipal Commissioner of the Bombay Municipality and 
it can be handled over to a Committee of 3 lawyers and 3 or 4 laymen (men 
and women) to be put into proper shape. • 

4. Coming straight to the Scheme, one would like to know the mag 
The approxi- problem in the City of Bombay, so that one may 

mate number of have some idea of the approximate financial liability involved 
beggars in the at the epd«of one to five years. It is a matter of surprise that 
no reliable figures of the number of beggars in the Cify, 
systematically classified, are available. The figures available, such as they 
ai'vs arc however given below: — 

1911 — The CcnsiLS Report of 1911 ^ives the mendicant population of the 
City of Bombay inclusive of “beggars, vagrants, procurers, pro- 
stitutes, receivers of stolen goods, cattle poisoners’^ belonging to 
aJI redigions and inclusive of religious beggars at 11 ,069, of whom 
5,728 were adult males, 3,664 adult females and 1,678 dependants. 
Of these 7,426 were Hindus and 3,195 Muslims and the remaining 
belonged to other denominations. These figures naturally give us 
little idea of our real problem of secular beggars. (Vide Census 
Report — Yol. Ill, Bombay — Parts I & II — p. 88. In the same 
vear the Census Report gives the figure of beggars in Calcutia 
and its suburbs at 5,624, of whom only 1,283 or less than 25% 
were born in Calcutta. ) 

1921 — The Census Report gives the following figures: — 




IfiNnrs 



Grand 

total 


Miilo 

Koni.'ilo 

Depen- 
1 daiits 

Total 

1 Malo 

Feinalo 

Dopou- 

diuiis 

Total 

l^o»j:g*irs rmd 
Vaj^riints 

;i,lG3 

1 1,030 

j 542 

~ 1 

4,735 

1,234 

301 

235 

1,770 

6,505 


{Vide Vol. IX, Part II, Tables, p. Ixxviii.) 


1931 — The Census Report gives the total beggar j)opulation without 
any attempt at detailed classification as 5,025 out of a total city 
population of 11,61,383, which gives an incidence of 4.3 per 1,000 
— after Lahore the highest incidence among 7 of the larger cities 
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of India, Calcutta figures of 3,266 in the same year being consi- 
dered not reliable. Of these 5,025, males form 3,821 and females 
1,193, there being 11 more working dependants. ( Vide Vol. IX, 
Part II, p. 199.) 

1941 — After considerable discussion and effort and a special attempt 
at rounding up beggars from the streets in the city, but during a 
rather wrong and awkward period of 8 to 12 at night, the Census 
of 1941 produced the surprising figure of beggars in the pre- 
cincts of the city at 1,771 on the night of 28-'2-'41, 1,335 males and 
436 females—not a reliable figure apart from the defects in the 
method and hours of rounding up, interrogation, etc. 

1943 — The Census of the “Homeless^ ^ — which description or desig- 
nation is not necessarily co-terminous vvkh “beggars'^— carried 
out for the purposes of rationing by rounding up the persons in 
the streets during daylight gave the following figures : — 

Adults ... ... 8,179 

Children over 2 and under 12 .•• 1,825 

Children under 2 ... ... 118 

Persons enumerated •... 10,122 


5. Thus we find that we have no reliable census of secular beggars 
taken in recent years on which to base our forecast of the 
magnitude of the problem for solution and our estimate of the 
approximate establishment, equipment and expenditure we 
may need. The Committee for Prevention of Professional 
Beggary appointed by Government Resolution No. 3020 of 
26-3-1918 to considei* and formulate proposals for the 'preven- 
tion of professional begging also bemoaned the lack of reliable 
figures and obtained some statistics from District Oflicers, which, the Com- 
mittee said, “though they cannot be regarded as perft etly accurate, can safely 
be treated as making the nearest approach to accuracy for practical purposes. 
These figures they gave as follows (p. 15 of the Comniittee\s Report): — 


No reliable 
figures of secular 
beggars in the 
City yet available. 

The estimate of 
the Sethna Com- 
mittee. 


Area 

Population 

1 Popnlalion 
j Adults 

of lU'g^^ars 

1 .Juvenile 

Total 

(a) Bombay City 

(b) 20 Districts in the Presidency ... 

9,71M45 

1,80,47,0:J2 

4,(XI0 

3(),8G5t 

1,000 

]4,020t 

5, 000 

44,8a5 

+;0,972* 

60,857 

1,90,26,477 



t For 20 districts. * Approx imate fifl^nre for 6 lUstrifitR 
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The Committee estimated that the ratio of juvenile to adult beggars 
worked out at about 30% to 70%, and the juvenile and infirm together formed 
half of the adult able-bodied beggar population, i.e., in the ratio of 1 to 2 
(20,000 and 40,000 respectively in the Bombay province). The infirm alone 
they computed at about 8% of the total, i.e., about 5,000 in the whole 
province. 

G. Mr. O. H. B. Starte, who was specially appointed to make a further 
Figures accord- draw up a scheme for the tackling pf the beggar 

ingtothe Special problem iu the City of Bombay, gives figures of beggars in the 
Census of beggars city obtained from special census taken by the Corporation 
‘ on G-11-1921*, the total number of religious and secular 

mendicants enumerated being G,883\ of whom 4,912 were secular and 1,971 
Fakirs find Sadhus. Seine useful particulars about age, sex and physical 
condition of the secular and religious mendicants were as follows: — 


i 


Secular 

• 


Religious 

• 

Grand Total 


Male 

Female 

! 

j Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

• 

1, Able-bodied agdvi 1(» eSc above 

1,240 1 

737 

1,98:5 

1,413 

155 

1,538 

3,581 

2. Those suffering from disab- 
ling infirmities and aged 10 
and aboA e. 

... 

1 

i,:i82 

... 

... 

373 

1,755 

.3, Able-bodied below 10 years 
of ago. 

... 


1,450 

... 

... 

... 

1,450 

4. Those suffering from disab- 
ling infirmities and beloAv 

10 years of ago. 

• 



91 

I 

• 

• • » 

• 

• 



91 

0,883 


As we are not concerned iu this Scheme with the religious mendicants 
and juveniles as already stated above, we have to consider the above 2 figures 
of able-bodied adult beggars of 1,246 males and 737 females and of the 1,382 
infirm, or a total of 3,365." 

1 This conics Ncry near tlie figure of 6,505 according to the census of 1,921. 

^ In the recent Rationing Census, the ‘Jiomelcss* were counted at 8,179 adults and 1,825 
children under 12. The enumerators stated that about 30 to 40% of these may bo beggars 
which would give a figure of beggars at approximately 3,272 adults or 4,000 inclusive of 
children, i.e., 40% of the total. But according to the enumerators, those suffering from 
disabling infirmities would not bo more than 3 to 5% i.c., 300 to 500 out of the total homeless 
of 10,122, whereas 7 to 8% more may be suffering from curable skin diseases. (In 1936 in 
Calcutta the number of beggars was estimated at 4,000 of whom 2,000 were estimated to be 
able-bodied, 1,000 lepers, 400 blind and (500 suffering from other diseases.) 

9 
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7. Now wliatever the figure of able-bodied and infirm adult secular 

beggars may be in the city, it may be stated at the outset that 

A gTOd number g^^^ g^g legislation to arrest and remand them is intro- 
of able-b o d i e d 

beggars will make a very substantial percentafjo will either turn to work, 

themselves scarce cease beprging, leave the city, repair to and live with relatives 
no sooner the qj. rendered liable for deportation. This has been the ex- 
ghig^Act'^fe ^put world over and also in Indian cities whenever such 

into force. ^ legislation has been introduced and its provisions put into force. 

^It would not be advisable therefore to make provision in our 
scheme straight away for very large numbers or even to build piicca structures 
for accommodating a large number of either able-bodied or infirm beggars. 
Besides, at present there will be the added difliculty of obtaining building 
materials for a year or two to come. The Scheme has been therefore deliberately 
conceived on a modest scale to start with, with proposals to utilise existing 
structures or institutions as far as available and to put up kutcha, cheaper 
structures somewhat on the lines of village huts, though built on sanitary plans, 
if further living or lodging accommodation is required. 

8. The first beginnings of the handling of this difficult problem of 
Caution in ex- rehabilitating beggars in such* large numbers as in the entire 

penditure neces- Province must inevitably be on an experimental basis, and it 
sary because of the would be less costly and wasteful in the long run if houses, 
structures, institutions and settlements are not located and 

nature of the mea- 
sures in the initial erected on a basis of finality and for the full number of persons 

stages of the known or estimated to come under this scheme. This caution 
scheme. necessary in view of the subsequent complications and 

difficulties arising and waste occurring among numerous social ijistitutions 
owing to hurried planning, lack of provision for change, expansion or adapta- 
tion and the cocksureness of the organisers about their initial plans, aims, 
objects and ideals, all put up with a touch of finality as if nothing therein will 
need the slightest change. No such finality is claimed for this tentative and 
experimental Scheme and it should be thrashed out in every detail by persons 
who have thought about or possess experience of like schemes or institutions. 
It only indicates in somewhat broad outlines one way in which the problem can 
be handled. 

9. We have already stated that we are not concerned in this Scheme 

with the question of legislation, which should be taken up by 
Some considera- ^ Committee of 5 to 7 lawyers and laymen, who should use the 

legislation. existing legislation in other provinces and the tentative draft 

with the Municipal Commissioner for guidance and draft a Bill 
to suit the needs of the City. The enactment should properly differentiate 


experim en t al 
nature of the mea- 
sures in the initial 
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between the secular and religious bef^gar or mendicant and leave the latter out 
of its purview at least in the early stages of our handling the beggar problem 
in order to avoid unnecessary complications and possible opposition on 
religious grounds. However, it may be provided that while religious mendi- 
cants may be allowed in the precincts of a religious house like temple, mosque 
or church, they should under no circumstances be allowed to beg on any public 
roads, streets, or premises or from the public in general, and if they do they 
must be })rought within the imrview of the Act for the Preventjon of Begging 
in the City. Even as regards allowing them to beg within tho'T)recincts of reli- 
gious institutions, they should do so with the express permission of the owners 
or trustees of the institution, and if the latter object, the beggars or mendi- 
cants will have to cease begging or otherwise they should be dealt with as 
ordinary beggars under* the proposed Act. In this connection the attention of 
those entrusted with the drafting of the Bill may be drawn to some of the 
recommendations regarding definitions, etc., in the Sethna Committee's Report, 
(Chapter VII, paragraphs o7, p. IG), and in Mr. Starters Report (Paragraphs 
lC-18, pp. 7-9), which deal wdth the important quesl^ons of religious and 
secular beggars, how far begging in the public should be made a punishable 
offence, cite. 


Part II 

Institutions Needkd—Thkir Working 


10 

Magistrate 


to remand every 
case to thQ»Sh(‘ll(‘r 


Let us suppose that adc^quate legislation has been framed and passed 
and the Police and other authorised agents® have begun their 
^vork of arresting beggars as accommodation and funds permit, 
and placing them before the Magis'trate for trial and remand if 


for keeping iden- ^ome witliin the cognizance of law. As the Magistrate will 

tificatory evidence. ijearing evidence adduced by the police or the arresting agent 


and the offender himself as well as witnesses, if any, he will be in a position 


to judge whether he should release the offender if it is his first offence and he 
or his relatives or friends give an assurance that he will not beg any more. In 
order, however, to facilitate identification on a second arrest of the same person, 
the police should keep an adequate record of particulars, photograph and 
thumb impression of the offender and send them to the remand home or Shelter 


^ As the police arc generally busy with so much other w ork, are transferred from section 
to section and are not ahviiys availnble at tbe places w here they may be nvost needed at certain 
times of the day, it w^ould be advisable to arm some employees of the Shelter or Management 
Committee — called Agents for the purpose — with police powers to go round the City and arrest 
beggars found in the act of bogging and committing a breach of the Act, These Agents 
must however be appointed on a temporary term of 1 to 3 years in the fiist instance, for 
their retention may become unnecessary in course of time. 
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for filing, or if this is not possible, the Magistrate may remand every offender 
convicted of the offence of begging to the Shelter with a writ that he is to be 
released on the above formalities being completed. 

11. If the Magistrate is not convinced of the hona-fides of the offender 

Discretion for resort to begging again or that there is none to 

release to be al- give a guarantee on his behalf, he will naturally pass a reception 

Sh U ^ ^ 'i*' ^ order sending him to the remand home or Shelter to be detained 

Shelter Supervisor ^ ^ longer period according to the exigencies of 

each case. Now<ihe maximum period of detention on first offence, (which may be 
three months), should only be mentioned by the trying Magistrate and the release 
of the offender at any time during that period should be left to the discretion of 
the officer in charge (whom we may call the Shelter Supervinor), as it is possible 
that some developments may take place soon after the rfemand; besides, begging 
is not an offence against society or a crime on tlie same level as other heinous 
offences, and the beggar should not therefore be treated unduly harshly for 
the first offence. The Supervisor of the Shelter or his subordinate officers 
will be in a much better position to find out the attitude and temperament of 
the first offender in the quiet, persuasive atmosphere of the Shelter and judge 
whether the offender should be released with some help or advice imi>iediately, 
or on being assured that the person or his relatives or friends ai’e able to take 
care of him, and he need not be kept any longer at the shelter. These preli- 
minary remarks are necessary here because, if the Committee agrees, these pro- 
visions will have to be suitably incorporated in the properly-framed legislation. 

12. Now a word about the conception of the Shelter or remand home and 

Nam n of the rehabilitation that should pervade it. It is understood 

remand home and ultimate idea of the removal of beggars from the streets 

other institutions and prohibition of begging and vagrancy is not merely to punish 
in connection with (;ij0 beggar, who may be one, not always because of his own 

gar rehabiUtati^^ fault but because of many social, economic and other forces or 
circumstances often beyond bis control. We tvould put doivn the 
prime purpose of legislation to he to reclaim and rehalilitate the unfortunate beggar 
as far as it is possible to do so. If that be the aim, care should be taken in the 
naming of the institutions and designating the personnel that are brought into 
being for the handling of this problem. We attach some importance to nomen- 
clature in such a social scheme as the above, because if there is a derogatory 
meaning attached to the words or names applied or used, the stigma sticks to 
the inmates, influences their behaviour and is difficult to eradicate once society 
at large gets used to the ideas associated with the name or names of the institu- 
tions. As the word 'beggar^ like so many others, has a good deal of odium 
and condemnation attached to it, we should avoid naming our institutions with 
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that or a similar word. This will help us in rehabilitating the beggars; other- 
wise it will create a handicap in finding such people any regular employment 
even after rehabilitation. With this idea I have suggested all along a certain 
inoffensive terminology or nomenclature for various homes, institutions and 
officials, which however, may be substituted with more suitable names as 
available. 

13. Now as beggars are gradually arrested and producepd before the Magis- 
Necessity of a traies, they may first bo in larger numbers bpt later on they 

home or shelter in may be very few. As soon as the order for femand or recep- 
the City. been niadfi, they will have to be taken to a home and 

therefore a building for housing about 40 to 50 persons including men, women 
and children, will be re(iuired in a fairly central or easily accessible locality 
in the (Uty. If arrangeirioiits could bo arrived at with the King George Y 
Memorial Infirmary and Lady J>hnnhai Home for Hesiiiutes at Haines Road, 
(Malialuxmi), to house tliese remanded persons, it would be very helpful 
and economical. Otherwise, if an Improvement Trust or Municipal or Govern- 
ment chawl, somewhat detached from others, is made available, it may tempo- 
rarily serve the purpose. This building will have to have halls or dormitories for 
males arui females and a few' rooms in case there are whole families with children 
to be accommodated. Two or three detached rooms will be required for the 
infirm, the defective and those suffering from contagious diseases. Such a 
place may bo called the (Shelter to wiiich the beggars may be sent on 

conviction. • 

14. The Shelter will be a place for receiving and sorting out the beggars. 

Those who would like to return to their relatives wiU be sent 

back to them after due in'quiry and on the Supervisor being 
the Shelter: Sort- , , . . i ^ 

Ing of the beg- satisfied tliat the person or persons can be trusted or allowed 

gars. to go. The Supervisor will have to be authorised to spend some 

limited amount on repatriation of such beggars. 

Now there will be the following types of persons to be sorted out: — 

(a) Able-bodied, single, unattached adult males, 

(b) Able-bodied, single, unattached adult females, 

(c) Man and wife, 

(d) Man and woman, 

(e) Man, wife and children (man, woman and children should 

be put in the same category as the last), 

(f) Defective, Diseased, Disabled or Infirm. 

These six classes of persons will have to be dealt with differently accord- 
ing to the special requirements of each case. I would suggest that the affairs 
of the Shelter should not be made too complicated, and generally the inmates 
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should not be allowed to remain in the Shelter more than a few days except in 
exceptional circumstances. It should act more or less as a Reception and 
Clearing Hoiise, 

15. Now soon after the inmates are in the Shelter, having completed the 

preliminary recording of their particulars, preparing identi- 
_ Distribution to fixation cards with photographs etc., the Supervisor will have 

or Institutions if to*sort Out the inmates with a view to directing them to 
such exist. respective institutions for keep, work, training or treatment. 

n may here be suggested that the Shelter must keep a complete 
list of communal and other institutions that have been established in tli^jwt 
with a view to taking care of the down-and-outs or stranded n:»embers of 
different communities. Thus Shelters, Dharmashalas or Homes will be found 
in the city for the destitute of all communities 'like the Sir Jamshetjee 
dejeebhoy Dharmashala of the District Benevolent Society at Bellasis-Ripon 
Road, like the Seth P. S. Paruck Dharmashala at Hughes-Babulnath Road 
for the Parsis, managed by the Parsi Punchayet Trustees, King Edward 
Home at Ripon Road managed by the Salvation Army and the European Relief 
Association for Europeans and Anglo-Indians, Saraswat Deen Vatsal Sangh, 
Bombay 4, for Saraswats. Wherever such homes or Shelters gxist for 
the members of any community, it would be desirable, after the preliminaries 
of record etc., have been completed, to direct by mutual arrangement such 
persons to the respective types of institutions so that the responsibility of 
the Shelter may be lessened to that extent. To this end the Shelter Supervisor 
must keep up-to-date information about the existence or establishment of such 
homes, shelters or institutions in the City. Except for the above ‘and those 
who have to be repatriated to their family or relatives, each remaining, class or 
type of beggar will have to be treated differently, and we will discuss them 
below separately. 

16. Taking now the first five classes of beggars, all the able-bodied adult 

males and females will need a separate Home or institution, as 

Industrial Home majority of them may be largely unskilled and would need 
for the training of j ^ ^ ^ 

the able-bodied. given some training for work or taught some trade if they 

have nowhere to go to. Releasing them to the wide world with- 
out friends, influence or resources after a remand at the Shelter will only force 
them again on the streets and perhaps to more cunning or clandestine forms 
of begging or to thieving as happens in the case of a large number of convicts on 
their release from imprisonment. Those of the able-bodied men and women on 
the first and second remand, who express their willingness to do any work 
given them but are not in a position to find it, may be found some work ; and 
if no work is immediately available for them, they will have to be given some 
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training for some skilled or semi-skilled work or trade, for wliich they may be 
kept for at least 3 months in an institution called the Industrial Rome ( 

), This may be situated either in or on the outskirts of the city. The 
structure may be quite simple and even if they are sheds of bamboo-matt- 
ing walls and leak-proof zavli roofing with a raised plinth to keep off rain- 
water flooding the interior and built on sanitary principles, they will admirably 
serve the purpose of providing residential accommodation separately for men 
and women and some covered space for simple industrial training in easy arts 
and crafts. The sheds or camps for men and women may jbe separate, but 
they can be in the same compound or enclosure, so that botfi may get advan- 
tage of the general industrial lay-*out. The easier or lighter operations and 
processes may be worked by the women as suited to their 'fingers and ability 
and the heavier or mo^e.arduous operations may be done by men.^ 

17. Training in industrial skill or technique takes time and it is easier to 
Employ m c n t early stage in life. After idling one^s life in begging, 

first in skilled or skilled work may not come easily to one^s fingers or appeal to 
unskilled work in one^s heart and so we must strive to procure as much unskilled 
the City. work as possible for these men and women after giving them 

some training in disciplined life at the Industrial Home, say from 1 to 3 months 
or more in the case of a second remand according to the exigencies of each in- 
dividual case. Here it may be stated that though the city attracts its beggars 
from the town and village, the hardened beggars may have become so used to 
city life and conditions that a large section of them, who have no homes to go to, 
will find themselves at sea in their small town or village and may prefer to stay 
in the city and find w^ork there. Besides, it would be easier in the early part of 

^ Since the above note was prepared, I have seen .the Kvacaalioii Camp at Chenibiir 
and I l)clieve it will conveniently suit tlio i)urposc fur lodging able-lodicd begi^ars with an 
iTuiustiial nemo for about 1100 and an Infiimary for those defective and diseased or maimed 
cases who do not need much medical attention. The sheds are ucll-built and will last for some 
years, except that tlie zavli rooling will have to be repaired and replaced every tw^o years and 
privies on the basket system will lunc to be provided as slit trenches will not do for a per- 
manent settlement and will not be hygienic especially in the monsoon. This will save tJio 
initial expenditure of Tls. 30,000 to (lO.OOf) on struciuros. 'I'hc 13 sheds can easily accommodate 
about 500 inmates, in addition to pioviding room for w^oaving and other industrial purposes. 

There is a cliaritablo disiieusary nearby with a doctor in charge residing on the 
premises, who will be of great help to the staff as well as inmates. There are also a School 
Tjibrary, Post Office and Police Post only a hundred feet away on the opposite side of the divid- 
ing road, and electric current can bo tapped on the spot from the overhead Mains. The Chembur 
station is at a distance of about i mile and there is a regular bus service to the Sion Station on 
the G. I. P. Illy. "J'lioro are 2 big wells in the Camp and the Tulsi and Vihar water pipe lines 
arc situated at a distance of 5 mile from ilic Camp and can be tapped if more water is needed 
for the Industrial Home and Infirmary', There is ample Government land in the neighbour- 
hood for future development. A compound w^ull, or enclosure will have to bo erected to pre- 
vent the inmates from absconding. 
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the Scheme to find work for begfgars in cities with their much larger possibilities 
of employment in industry than to establish agricultural or other such colonies 
in undeveloped rural or forest areas, which rcijuirc difiVrent qualities from those 
the demoralised type of beggars may be expected to possess. Pioneer agricul- 
tural colonies or settlements besides require a high type of leadership and a fairly 
homogeneous group of the first batches of settlers which will not be so easy 
to procure among our variously handicapped population. The idea of having 
Agri- horticultural or Agrico-iuilustrial CoJonics or Settlements should therefore 
come at a muck later stage after considerable experience of the variegated 
beggar population as well as of the working of the institutions proposed here 
has been obtained.*' We must not expect miracles of self-reliance and uplift 
from the beggars, as it may also be w^ell not to start with the error of under-esti- 
mating the capacity of the once fallen and handicapped ta adjust themselves to 
new conditions, or altogether discount the latent recuperative powers of human 
beings to pull themselves together and effect self-improvement under congenial 
atmosphere, kindly support, guidance and encouragement. 

1 8. Coming then^to a survey of possible work for the able-bodied beggars 
Training in Tex- in the city, the Textile Industry is the largest in Bombay and 
tile Industry. elastic enough to absorb from 1 to 2 lacs of male and female 
workers. Whereas it has many departments requiring skilled ai?d therefore 
trained workers, it can also take several semi-skilled and unskilled 'workers, 
both men and w^omcn. It would therefore be advantageous to have at the 
Industrial Home a Textile Department with simple spinning on a good charkha 
and w'eaving on hand and treadle looms, and for purposes of demonstration or 
even actual work a powder loom with dobbie arrangements may also bc" introdu- 
ced. This will also help in tlm production of much-needed cloth for tlie^ cloth- 
ing of the inmates of the various institutions and the inferior staff employed 
thereat, killing two birds with Oxic stone. Furlher, the intending worker, man 
or woman, will be trained np, inter alia, in an atmosphere of spinning, weaving 
and ancillary operations and will not find himself or lierself lost in the vastness 
of a Textile Mill w^hen transplanted there suddenly after a long life of prac- 
tically doing nothing beyond using his tongue or wits. Besides such practical 
training, the workers should also bo given simple lessons in discipline^ good 
behaviour^ honest dealings^ enthtisiasm for work and personal cleanliness and sani- 
tation^ so that, when sent out, they may be accepted willingly by the employers 
rather than refused work in their concerns because they had a somewhat 
degenerate past and come from an atmosphere of social stigma. 

This aspect of creating a good impression about the workers sent out 

** Vide Appendix II for the possibilities of dairying and ugri-horticulturo at 
Chembur. 
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from the Home needs to be emphasised, for, once the Home gets a bad name 
with regard to the inmates^ lionesty or willingness to work, it will find it diffi- 
cult to place them for employment. They must also be fed well at the Home 
and their health should be improved, so that they may be able to do the hard 
work expected of them. 

19. There arc about 05 to 70 Textile Mills in the city and suburbs and 
Employment 'n Mill-Owners^ Association and individual proprietors may 
Textile Mills be requested to admit from 10 to 20 workers each daily (on 

tlie basis of about VIo of their total employ ing^eapacity) on un- 
skilled or semi-skilled work in their mills, giving them whatever wages they 
give to' others, so that there may be no distinction made between the inmates 
of the Home and other workers. This will solve by far the most difficult pro- 
blem of placing our able-bodied men and women in useful and profitable 
employment. The male and female members of the so-called Criminal Tribes 
Settlement near Sholapur are given employment in the textile mills in the city 
and the mills seem to have had no particular difficulty with them and the mills 
in Bombay, if properly approached, may be able to give*employment to a very 
large number of our ablc-})odied inmaie population of the Industrial Home. 

20., After such employment, the men and women may be allowed to 
AccommodaUon*for remain in the Home for sometime if they choose to be there 
he employed men in on payment of their feed, and if they desire to leave and find 
the City, If necessary, lodgings they may be allowed to do so. If, how- 

ever, on account of the acute short/ige of housing in the City, they are not able 
to find residential accommodation, the officials of the Home should try to find 
it for them Through the Municipality or Government or some other Agency. 
If by experience, it is considered desirabl-e to maintain an After Care Ilome 
or Lodgings for such working inmates of the Home, the same may be done with 
a view to make such a Ilome or Lodgings self-supporting as far as possible. 

21. It would not however do to lay all one's eggs in one basket and we 
must keep in view other avenues of skilled and semi-skilled and unskilled em- 

If 1.1 10 Industrial Home of the able-bodied is housed in the Chemhur Evacuation 
Camp as proposed, this difficadty of lodging the mill workers in the city may not arise at least 
for some time to come. For, about a mile frtim the Camp arc situated two textile mills in 
Kurla, viz., the Svadeshi Mdls Co., Ltd., ami Coorla Sjiiiiiiiug «Sr Weaving Co„ Ltd,, belonging 
to Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd,, c'i: Messrs, (k)\\asji Jehaiigir & Co., Ltd., and if these were 
approaclied and rcfiucstud, they may take up a largo portion t)f the semi-trained inmates of the 
Industrial Homo for employment in their mills, lu fact, when the Sethua Comniittoe appoint- 
ed for this very purpose considered this matter in IDlH-lt), the members approached the 
Directors of Messrs. Tita Sons Idd„ with such a rc<iucst and the latter v ere good enough to 
agree to employing as many able-bodied persons out of the beggar population as wore sent to 
their mills as is done by the mills at Sholapur with regard to the inmates of the sc-callcd 
Criminal Tribes Scttlepient, {A ide ilepori — Appendix No. 6, p, 45, Section 10). 
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ployment for the able-bodied men and women from among the beggar popula- 
tion. In normal times the BiiUding Trade would offer some 
Other avenues g^Qp^ for unskilled workers of both sexes and the Committee of 
Building Trade. 'Management may get into touch with larger Building Con- 
tractors in the city, the Municipality and the Public Works 
Department of the Provincial Government with a view to secure a few score or 
hundred places for our inmates on the works carried out in or outside the city. 
If the works are^ outside the city, the inmates can be sent there in batches of 
15 to 20 or more with some organisation of their own for purposes of discipline 
under a Mukadum or Headman, so that their living, feeding and other arrange- 
ments may be made with the mutual cooperation of all, as is inevitably done 
among the Tamil and Telugu people coming to the city for w^ork.' 

22. The Municipality can absorb some more casual lahonr on its various 
Casual labour in 'icorl^s such as road repairs and construction, stone 

the Engineering crushers, etc., Jind in the Conservancy Department — say to 
Works & Conser- extent of about 50 to 100 daily in place of the absentees, 
the MuidXaUty Some special arrangcifients will have to be made to inform the 
Home as to where the men and women may be sent daily for 


employment and, if the Home is situated far away from the city, some, arrange- 
ments may have to be made for transport or for lodging of this* batch in an 
accessible locality. 

23. As there is a dearth of domestic servants in the city and there is a 
ready field for employment of men and women in such callings 
MaliT &c and the training required is not elaborate or of a technical 

nature, it would be advantageous to employ some godd male and 
female retired or middle aged workers to train up a batch of male and female in- 
mates as general domestic helpmates, leavers, ayahs, ivardhoys, sweepers, and some 
capable persons may even be trained up as cooks. All this kind of training cau 
be taken at the Industrial Home by actually helping in its varied work, and 
within 3 to 6 months or a year such persons cau be sent out as fulMledged 
properly disciplined workers trained not. only in their work but also in good 
and clean habits. The Home may thus come to supply a greatly felt need of 

Whether our beggar iumates will be very" punctilious .'il>ont the observance of ras/c 
and whether they have organised iheinsolvcs in the city in such casfr-f/rovpH will be a matter 
to be looked into. To start with, tliis idea may be discouraged, though it must be 
done with a certain amount of tact and skilful handling of the j)robleiii, and if absolutely 
necessary in certain respects, some allowance may be made, e.g,, in matters of meat and vege- 
tarian diet, disposal of the dead, marriage by language-groups, etc. The Moslems, Hindus and 
Scheduled or Backward classes and such others may have to be provided for specially in some 
such matters and with regard to worship if the inmates arc devout or religious-minded, 
though, as stated above, too many distinctions of this sort should not be encouraged as far as 
possible. 
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clean, decent, well-hehaved domestic servants who are so difficult to procure 
under Indian conditions. As most of these workers will go to decent homes and 
will get food, clothing, shelter and wages in addition, their lot would be very 
much improved and in any case would be far better than their begging condi- 
tion in streets, homeless and helpless as many would be in old age. This type 
of training, if properly and systematically developed, will be a great success if 
the trainees are carefully chosen from amongst the most reliable and willing 
inmates of the Home. Similarly, a few men and women can be trailed to do Mali’s 
work, which, besides creating beautiful surroundings for the Shelter, Industrial 
Home and Inlirmary, will also give* them employment, as Malis are in fair 
demand in the city. 

24. As it will be difficult for the Industrial Home to undertake any very 
elaborate industrial training of the inmates at a fairly advanced 
age in various liranehes of technical or industrial operations, 
it would be desirable to look out for other avenues of employ* 
ment where unskilled or semi-skilled workers are required, and 
build up contacts with works and fact6ries, where men and 
w^omen could be supplied as manual workers or unskilled 

labourers.on normal wages, after the inmates have been given a relatively inten- 
sive training 4ii habit formation, application, cleanliness, methodical work, 
etc., for a period ranging from 2 to 4 months. Otherwise, the cost of mainte- 
nance would mount up and it should be the object of the Home to see that able- 
bodied men and women are put to. productive work from the commencement of 
their stay in the Industrial Home, though it should also be seen that the erst- 
while idler3 are broken into habits of industry and application step by step, so 
that the>;e may not be created in them a violent reaction or disgust for work or 
manual labour. Yomiger men and women may algo be apprenticed in productive 
work in concerns willing to take them up on a low remuneration to start with. 

25. The Industrial Home can be located in or preferably on the outskirts of 

the city, but it should be for obvious reasons within easy and con- 

Accommodation access thereof so that the inmates may easily go to their 

in the Industrial ^ 

Home. respective work in various industrial concerns there. Otherwise 

cither a building will have to be hired in the city for lodging the 
men and women working in mills, factories and other concerns or easy transport 
facilities provided, which can be done by keeping a few buses. As there is an 
Evacuation Camp at Chembur, the Home may be located there, as such a step 
will save large initial costs and help in launching the Scheme almost immedi- 
ately. To start with accommodation may be provided for about 200 men and 
100 w^omen and more structures may be put up gradually as the number of 
inmates increases. There will have tp be separate dormitorm for men and 


Able-bodied in- 
mates to be made 
to do productive 
work and younger 
people to be ap- 
prenticed. 
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women, dining rooms, and some accommodation for families wherever it is 
considered desirable to keep them together even for a short time, before suitable 
arrangements are made either for the entire family or separately for children. 
Kitchen, store room, sanitary conveniences, baths etc., and living quarters will 
have to be provided for the personnel of the Home. There will have to be two 
Sick Rooms for male and female inmates. If suitable premises as stated above 
are available, they may be utilised; if not, I would first suggest the hiring or 
requisitioning of some suitable property, and building later in the light of 
experience gained. If, however, it is proposed to build immediately I would 
suggest going in for reed or bamboo mattiqg and mud-daubing for walls and 
asbestos sheets or Zavli (palm-leaf) for roofing, with raiseul plinths for flooring 
and Shahbad stones for pavement or even cowdung-smeared flooring. Only care 
should be taken to keep the premises clean and sanitary. Millions of Indians 
live in such houses or huts and Indian climate is such that, except for the monsoon, 
there is no great hardship under such conditions. The structures should how'cver 
be airy, well-lighted and well-ventilated, and there should be some thouglit given 
to careful planning especially of the dormitories, dining rooms and verandahs, 
BO that utmost use can be made of these enclosed spaces for more purposes than 
one. Very often such large spaces are w’asted or insufiieicntly used, 

Workslieds should be in the same compound and these too can be first of 
a temporary nature constructed of materials as a))ove, so tJ)at they may not 
turn out to be inconvenient for lack of forethought in planning. 

26. The Industrial Home will be in a position to take up all able- 
The Industrial hodied persons, men and women, belonging to all the classes 
Home will absorb from (a) to (e) for being trained for a job and assigned one 
all classes of able- when tbc person is. considered fit to take it. The training 
bodied persons. not take very long as it will not l)e suitable for grown 

lip adults and particularly of the types of mentally disintegrated adults uprooted 
from their social moorings who wdll mostly eonstiluie the class of beggars 


arrested from streets. 

There will be slight variations, how^ever, with regard to the conditions of 

Wh^th r mn wdfe^ ‘man and 

and wife or man woman^ and families including young children. Tw^o things 
and woman should will liave to be decided, viz., (1) wiietlier man and wife and man 
be lodged together woman should be allowed to live together and if they are 

crea'te'^^*^ allowed to 
procreate freely or taught contraception so that some check on 
the unwanted progeny in their initial helpless condition may be exercised. 

It would be difficult to lay down hard and fast rules in such cases and 
it should be left to the officials in charge to make observations of the actual 


& allowed to pro- 
create. 
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conditions of such people and put up their proposals or recommendations from 
time to time for consideration hy the Managing Committee. But a few general 
observations may be made in this respect. At first men and women, to what- 
ever category they may belong, may be separated in two houses according to 
sex, unless one or tlie other is so crippled, defective or helpless that he or she 
needs the help of the other, in which ease they may be allowed to stay in what 
may be called Family Quarters, These may be in a separate chawl, shed or 
enclosure. Similarly, each family with children may be considered on 
its own merits. If there are very young children, say untYfer 4 orb, they 
will have to be allowed to remain with their mothers even if the latter arc 
separated from their husbands. Except in the above two types of cases, in the 
initial stages of the Industrial Honui, both the sexes may be separated and the 
man and wife or man jyid woman, and parents and children may be allowed to 
meet during certain hours of the day. If the parents have a bad influence on 
their children, they will have to be separated from them more completely. If, 
after observations extending over a month or more, the Guardian Superin- 
tendent considers it helpful or beneficial to allow families to live together, he 
may do so in selected cases. 

27. But it will have to be impressed on the minds of the couples that 


Necessity of con- 
traception to 


they should exercise restraint and not have children as they 
wdll be born in very unhappy and helpless conditions and that 


couples of child- 
bearing age. 


they should therefore take contraceptive measures to check 
births. The teaching of simple methods of Mr th- control or 


contraception should be a regular feature of the training of these classes of 


couples of, child-bearing age,, as both in the case of their remaining segregated 
in the Home or leaving it to seek employ incut oulside, this knowledge wdll be 
of help’to them if properly given. Wc wdll not discuss here the question of 
sterilization of the physically or menially unfit, but it will force itself on the 
attention of the authorities handling tlie beggar problem sooner than they may 
imagine, if they are serious about a systematic and scientific handling of the 
problem of poverty, destitution and beggary whereof the defective and diseas- 


ed form a fairly large proportion. 

28. Now remain the class of defectives, diseased or disabled to be con- 


sidered. These w ill be both owned and disowned or helpless. 

The defective, owned mav be given awaiy if their parents or guardians 

disabled or dis- \ . 

arc willing to look after them and give an assurance not to 

trade on them or abandon them to beg in the streets. Those 

disowned and helpless will have to bo taken care of by the Rehabilitation 

Committee. These will naturally be sorted out at the Shelter, whence they can 

be directed to suitable places according to the requirements of each case. It is 
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difficult at tins stage to surmise the proportion of the utterly helpless or disabl- 
ed population of men, women and children among the beggars of the city. The 
enumerators at the recent census of the Homeless for purposes of rationing 
guessed the figure of the disabled and defective to be about 3 to 5% in a 
population of about 10,000,*^ i.e., about 300 to 500, whereas they put the 
percentage of those suffering from various typos of minor or major skin 
diseases at 7 to 89 ^, i.e., 700 to 800. 

29. According to the Special Census of the Corporation in November 
, . ^1.921 referred to above ( §6 ), there were 1,840 persons of 

both sexes suffering froyi disabling infirmities^^ out of a 
total population of 6,883 beggars, secular as well as religious, as follows: — 



Ordinary Reggars 
over K) 

Religious 

Beggars 

*Ordinjiry under 1 
• 10 

Total 

Disabled ... 

1,3«2 

:i73 

91 

1,840 

Able-bodied 


1,598 

1,450 

1 5,1)37 

1 _ 

i 

, 1,755 Disabled <Adulis) 




Male 

Female 




1,249 

506 


« 


The infirmities of these 1,840 disabled persons were classified as 


Their classifi- 
cation and how to 
occupy the minds 
of some of the 
defective & infirm 
but partially cap- 
able of light work. 


follows^ 


Num))cr of including 

Seculai* 5uul Ucli'^ons 


Nature of Infirmity 




- — 

• 

Above 10 

Under 10 ' 

3 Vital 

1. Infirm through old age 

508 


~~tr 

598 

2. Tiliud ill both eyes 

543 

43 

580 

3, Deformed 

153 

12 

105t 

4, Loss of limb 

140 

7 

147t 

5, Paralysed 

85 

3 

88t 

0. Of Unsound mind 

05 

4 

f>9 

7. Leprosy 

50 

1 

57 

8. Loathsome sores (Venereal) ... 

40 

3 

43 

9. Deaf and Dumb 

11 

1 

12 

10. Other infirmities 

04 

17 

81 

Total ... 

1,755 

91 

1,816 


• Cp. Starto’s Report pp. 21“22 

t These descriptions do not give us much idea about the actual nature 
of defects, deformities or disabilities. 


8 Vide Footnote 2 to §0. 
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According to the above tables, we find that leaving aside the religions beggars, 
there were about (1,382 + 91*1,473) persons of both sexes, who were suffering 
from some deformity", or disability. Whether these infirmities were of such 
nature as to incapacitate the persons for any productive work whatever is not 
stated and we may take it that the blind, deaf and duml), some of the infirm 
through old age, and those who are classified as deformed or having lost a limb 
can be made to do some work either with their hands or legs^ It would be a 
desirable thing to find out various types of lighter work or ancillary operations 
and processes which these defective or slightly infirm persons can be appropri- 
ately called upon to perform. Por,^it would be a good policy not to keep these 
people completely idle; if they are able to do some lighten* work according to 
their capacity and occupy their minds for a few hours a day it will do them 
good. Besides healthil#^ Occupying their minds, they will have the satisfaction 
of having contributed a little towards their own keep. This may also be a 
lesson to the other able-bodied confivres of theirs. Moreover, the number of 
such people capable of partial work will ])e so large that it will be advanhigeous 
actually to think out and devise some lighter kind of wgrk for these various 


types of defective or partially infirm people. 

3]. The consideration. of the above will also help us to decide upon the 

, place or places where these defective, diseased or disabled per- 
The distribution , , . . , . , , « 

of the aged, infirm be kept. Isow we cannot rely upon the above figures 

and deformed for calculating the present probable total number of disabled 

among suitable in- defective or the number according to each classification. 

stitutions. since 1921, the numbers may have been reduced because 

of suitable institutions like hospitals, infirmaries or dharmashalas taking care 

of some of these persons from the streets. , All thosame, we may have to deal 

with about 500 to 1,000 of such persons, llic largest of this group even notv Icing 

the infirm thorough old age. * * 

32. As regards the Idind^ the leprous and the insane, it would be better to 

send them to the existing appropriate institutions in and outside 
The blind, lepr- , . , „ , i , 

ous and insane to tliat care for such persons. It the numbers become 

be sent to respec- gradually SO large that the respective institutions are unable to 

live existing institu- accommodate them because of shortage of funds for requisite 

expenditure or lack of living space, it would be advisable to 

h(dp them to raise funds or contribute a certain minimum share of expenses for 

every additional person sent to them by the Rehabilitation Committee than to 

start new homes or institutions for such persons on its own, as it will be much 

more costly to do so, and perhaps the relief rendered may not be as cUcctive or 

good as the established institutions will bo able to render with their highly 

specialised knowledge and facilities developed from long experience. Thus it 
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will be better to take the help of institutions like the Victoria Memorial School 
for the Blind at TardeoRoad, the Soiiavala Andlinkshi Ashram for Blind Women 
and (3irls at Andheri, the Dadar School for tlie Blind (educational for children 
npto 16), the Blind Relief Association Industrial Homo at Worli, the N. M. 
Petit Mental Hospital atThana, the Hospital for Mental Diseases at Poona, the 
Acworth Leper Home at Matunga, the Alldess Leper Home at Chembiir, etc. 

33. There ,will be another class of defectives, diseased or infirm, who 

Th ‘d* g recinire constant medical attention or sjn’cialised treatment, 

constant medical place for such people would be the King George Y 

attention to be sent Memorial Jnfmnary, which conveniently situated in the City 
to King George V where they can get both medical caia* and nursing. With 
Infirmary. some expansion, if necessary, on its available grounds, it can 

accommodate a much larger number than M) to ICO 'hi? hitherto of the acute 
cases needing constant medical care, and if lunds 1 ave to be made available 
for the cases sent to it by the Rehabilitation Committee, it would ))e financially 
more advantageous to do so than to found another similar institution with the 
same purpose, as will have to 'oe done for the ninnla'i' of (dironic and acute de- 
formed and defective that will be found with or among tlie beggar population 
of the City. This institution has still spacious grounds at its disposal and with 
the augmentation of some staff and one or two cheaper structures, it can 
easily take in about 100 to 150 cases more if tljeir maintf uance charges at 
about twelve to fourteen aunas per jiersou are provid(*d. 

34. The next type of Infirmary ( ) that wc will require will be 

for the paralysed, deformed, deaf and duinl), those who have 
Infirmary for ^ ^iK^h others, but not requiring constant medi- 

for the Aged. cal attention’ or nuriting. For sneb types of eases, the best 
place for an Infirmary will be one close and attaclicd to the In- 
dustrial Home where the able-bodied persons are to be lodged. For, the Ayahs, 
Ward boys, Attendants, Sw^eepers and others, who will be required for taking 
care of these, can be found and trained from among the able-bodied men 
and women; the cooking can be done by the kitchen department for the feed- 
ing of the able-bodied persons and the same sui)crvising and clerical staff can 
look after the institution with the help of a matron, a few nurses and ayahs, 
thus saving a considerable amount in the cost of running a separate infirmary at 
a detached centre. Besides, some of the defectives can, as stated a])Ove, use their 
hands and legs and give some productive service, if and when possible. A 
further advantage will be the possibility of training wliieh the attached In- 
firmary will afford to able-bodied men and women as ward-boys, attendants, 
ayahs, domestic servants and the like. 

For the same reason, the Asylum ( ) for the aged and infirm 
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The aged, in- 
firm and defective 
will be a fairly 
heavy liability. 


should also be located near the Industrial Home so that those, who can do some 
light work, may do so and if they are too old and infirm, the work of attending 
to tlieir needs may be done by men and women drafted from the able-bodied 
section of the inmates of the Industrial Home. Besides, located as these 
various institutions will be in a less crowded part of the outskirts of the city 
or the suburbs, their running will cost much less than if they were located in 
the city, where they need not be, I believe Chembur will be a very suitable 
place for such people. 

35. All these three types of the diseased, deformed or infirm, aged and 
infirm, and ordinary defective infirm will require feeding, 
clothing and lodging, and some medical care and nursing. They 
will be a fairly heavy liabilit 3 % and a constant one at that, until 
their numbers are gradually reduced by a better care of the 
poor and destitute by some sort of country-wide legislation like 
Poor Law or Social Insurance. For, till then, the beggars, destitutes and 
poverty-stricken will be producing underfed, under-nourished, maimed and 
mutilated progeny easily prone to disease, defects and deformities. 

30. It will haj)pen that some of the able-bodied men and w^omen may 
give trouble in the Industrial Home, some may commit small 
olTenees, thefts, etc.; some may be idlers, some shirkers, some 
ma.v be violent or querulous and the Guardian Superintendent 
and liis subordinates will, therefore, have to be given certain 
powers to punish fqr first, second, third or frequent offences or 
breach of discipline. These punishments maj^ be suited to the 
gravity of the off'ence, but the first general objective of the Home should be to 
reform or reorientate the inmate through indirect* and persuasive or educative 
infiuence b^^ providing a suitable atmosphere in which he or she lives and works. 
The idea of condemnation or punishment should be absent as far as possible in 
the normal routine of the Home to which the beggar is first introduced. It 
should not be taken to be a Ixcformatory or l^rii^on but a real Home for Reliahili- 
iation, and tlie spirit of genuine helpfulness through understanding of the past 
and present life history and condition of the individual beggar and beggar- 
family should actuate the rehabilitation efforts of the Home and its officials. 

37. However, with the best of atinospher<‘ and intentions, there will 
be hardened souls who will revolt against discipline and the so- 
called confinement in a reform home. Minor punishments 
such as reproach, withholding of a meal, prolongation of the 
period of remand in the Home, or not allowing the good-behavi- 
our period for earlier release, etc., may be inflicted in case of 
deliberate apdirequent violation of discipline or bad behaviour by the Guardian 
11 


The maiii ob- 
jective of the In- 
dustrial Home, the 
rehabilitation of 
the beggar or 
destitute. 


Work-House or 
Penitentiary for 
the habitual offen- 
der or Incorrigible. 
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Superintendent or his Assistant. If the inmates are still unrepentant, cause 
trouble or refuse to submit themselves to discipline, a charge sheet may be 
framed against them and they may be produced before a Magistrate who may 
give a punitive sentence ranging from a few days to some months in the 
Worlc-Bouse or FenUentiary The incorrigibles and those that are 

caught begging a third time after two previous convictions and remand 
for begging may be sent to this institution, where the treatment should be 
humane but where discipline should be firm and the offenders are put to hard 
work such as of grinding corn, agriculture and dairy w^ork, etc., in addition 
to all the household work for themsel'Nies such as sweeping their own 
premises, cooking their own food, washing their own clothes, etc. However, 
the spirit pervading the Work-House or Penitentiary should not be exactly 
that of a prison and the inmates should not be brutalised or hardened into 
criminals by unduly harsh treatment. The object should be to make the inmate 
or offender feel sorry for his offence, violation of rules, breach of discipline 
or persistent anti-social behaviour and bring him round. The officials of the 
Industrial Home should not be entirely out of touch with the inmates of the 
Penitentiary and gentle methods of reform through persuasion and some 
kindness should be simultaneously employed. 

38, For the above reasons, however, the institution recommended above 
will have to be located not far from the Industrial Home, 
Its Management, (though it should be at some distance from it), and should be in 
its own enclosure with a. necessary wall. The officials in 
charge should be different from those of the Industrial Home at least after the 
number of such incorrigibles has reached over 20 or 25. Thisf institution 
should not be started till soifie experience in the running of the Industyial Home 
has been acquired. 

A word or two may be said here about the remand of the beggar to the 
Shelter and housing him in the Industrial Home. At the first 
Treatment of the have already indicated before, we need not treat 

third Remands and harshly but try onr best to rehabilitate him if he is amen- 

of Absconders. able to such kindly treatment. The Shelter Supervisor may 
have the power to release him under circumstances, already 
stated, before his term of remand for three months or less expires. The 
Guardian Superintendent of the Industrial Home and Asylum-Infirmary should 
have similar powers of releasing the inmates after a shorter or longer period 
on the first arrest and remand, if he is satisfied that the inmate so released 
is genuinely desirous of going* back to normal life and will not revert to 
begging. 

On the second arrest of a released inmate, howc^ver, the term of institu- 
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tionalisation will have to be longer, say six months, and he will have to 
remain under strict surveillance, and his movements and freedom in tjie 
Industrial Home will have to bo curtailed. Such second arrests will have to be 
housed in a separate shed, perhaps under a watchman in order to prevent them 
from absconding. That is also the reason why we have suggested a wall or 
enclosure for the Industrial Home of the able-bodied and the engagement of 
night and day watchmen. In case of the second remands, the Shelter Super- 
visor or Guardian Superintendent should have no power to release, but if he 
is satisfied that after three months of stay, the inmate may be released with 
advantage, he may make a recomqiendation accordingly to the Management 
Committee or to the Magistrate who may pass orders as he thinks advisable. 

With regard to those arrested for a third time for begging, and especi- 
ally those who had abseohdcd from the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum or 
Infirmary, stricter punishment and control may be necessary. So long, how- 
ever, as they are willing, they may be put to productive work; if they refuse, 
shirk, malinger or commit breaches of discipline or commit frequent offences 
they must be dealt with as a class of incorrigibles. Jt will, however, be a 
matter for consideration as to whether able-bodied inmates should be allowed 
to remain in the Industrial Home longer than a year. If they are such as to bo 
unable to find work or look after themselves, give no trouble and like to 
remain under the sheltered care of the Institution, willingly doing the en- 
trusted work, the institution should undertake the responsibility of housing, 
feeding and providing productive work for such persons in their interest as 
well as of the entire idea of rehabilitation. But generally it should be the 
aim of ihe»institution to train and rehabilitate the able-bodied person in such a 
way that he is able to take care of himsclfias an cn’dinary citizen after institu- 
tional care of a sliort duration. For the same reasons, those destitutes, who, 
instead of resorting to begging voluntarily, shek refuge in the Shelter or 
Industrial Home will have to be provided for in a suitable wmy after proper 
investigation. 


PAliT III 


Management and Finance 


30. 


Organisa t i o n, 
Management and 
Finance. 


As already stated al)ove, the tackling of the beggar question is a 
country-wide problem and it will ultimately have to be handled 
on that scale if a satisfactory solution thereof is contemplated. 
In the long run it will certainly defy scattered and desultory 
efforts of individual cities or provinces, for, the beggars migrate 


from long distances and a majority of those found in a city very often belong 
not to the city itself nor to the province in the sense that they are born there, 
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but to other cities or provinces.® For the effective handling of the problem, 
repatriation and proliihiiion of unauthorised immigration into the city of foreign 
or non-indigenons beggars will have be two important remedial measures, and 
to achieve that co-operation between Provinces and States, co-ordination and 
legislation on an all-India basis by the Central Government will be necessary. 
That stage may, however, be long to reach, even though inevitable at last, 
once the problem of beggars is begun to be seriously tackled by the metropoli- 
tan cities. 

However that may be, we have already stressed the necessity of close 
co-operation between the Provincial Government, the Municipal Corporation 
and the citizens in general for a proper handling of the beggar problem in our 
own city. All the 'three bodies will have to share the responsibility not only 
of raising the finances but also of management and Mipervision of the institu- 
tions as interested parties. 

40. As regards finances, I believe as the beggars are not all or even a 
majority of them made in the city but come from mofussil 
towns.and villages of the province and from beyond the pro- 
vincial borders, the Provincial Government must bear the major 
share of the expenses, in the ultimate analysis, the general 
tax-payer. Now a major portion of the expenses, can be met if 
the Government at least for some time to come, agree to set 
apart a varying percentage of the Urban Jmmovealle Fropertij Tax for the ex- 
penses of this scheme of rehabilitating the beggars. At present they levy in the 
city of Bombay a tax of 81% or 7§% on properties according to their annual 
Ratable Value is above Rs. 500 or 2,000, those below Rs. 500 being*exempted. 
This tax in the City brings them an iinniial revenue of about Rs. 88,00,000. If i 
or i of 1% or 1% of such a tax on properties in the City were set aside for the 
handling of the beggar problehi, the amount would come to about Rs. 7,25,000, 
Rs. 11,00,000 and Rs. 14,50,000 on a total Ratable Value of about Rs. I4i crores 
exclusive of exemptions allowed under the Municipal Act. 

The Bombay Municipality collects the U. I. P. Tax for Government and 
^ For iuBtaiice, when ii survey of the beggars of about 16 Wards of the City of Calcutta 
w;is mjide by Dr. E. Muir of the School of Tropical Medicine some 9 ye:irs sigo, it was found 
that they Avere composed of the following indigenous and immigrant population : — 

From Non-leprous heygars Leproun Beyyars 


Bengal 

471 


21 

Bihar & Orissa ... 

389 ' 


53 

United Provinces ... 

121 

1 - 1,74:! 

1 

22 > 

Central Province 

78 

120 

Others 

1,155 . 

1 

8 


2,214 224 

( The Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Sixth Health Number— pp. 25-28. ) 


Fi n a n c e.— A 
small percentage 
of U.I.P. Tax may 
be set aside for 
this purpose in 
the earlier stages. 
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receives a rebate of 2% on ilie total amount for its expenses of collection. The 
Government can earmark tliis i to 1% of the Urban Property Tax for the ex- 
penses of the begj[:jar salvage scheme at least for the time bein^^ till otljer 
sources of taxation can be found, though there is no reason why this source may 
not be allowed to continue even when the U. I. P. Tax is abolished or given up 
in favour of the Municipality as its exclusive sphere of taxation. Such a tax can 
also be collected in other provincial cities, as is done at present in Ahrneda** 
bad and Sholapur, and even in smaller towns to meet what will ultimately be 
a much larger expenditure of rehabilitating the very large nunf])er of beggars 
in the whole province. The Munici|jality can forego its rebate on the collection 
of the tax for this piirpo.s(; or contribute a certain amount as its own share. 

As the beggars would hail from all over the province,' when the expendi- 
ture rises over this reve^iue from the property tax, a certain proportion, upto 
a maximum of the same amount as realised from the J to 1 % tax, may be con- 
tributed by the Proviiicial Government from the general provincial revenues 
in order etfectively to tackle tliis problem of beggars which, in its ultimate 
analysis, will be a problem of solving the social malaise pf poverty, destitution 
and malingering. 

41. Other sources of revenue would be a large number of communal 
, Charity Trusts or Endowments, wealthy philanthropists and the 

Other sources ot public or citizens at large. There are several Hindu Sadavrats, 
Income Private _ , , ^ ^ i n ^ t - i i - ~ 

and public charities Uhariiiashalas and Trusts and Muslim Wakfs and Jamatkhauas 

and endowments. that provide meals to the poor and destitute, feed beggars as 
well as Brahmins, Sadhus and Fakirs. Some have regular pre- 
mises and endowments whose incomes are utilised to distribute dry rations or 

cooked meals.'” Some of these can be induced to divert their income to feed a 
• 0 
fixed number of beggars at the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum or Infirmary 

for a fixed number of days or 11(35 days of the yeilr according to their income or 
the amount they can spare for tlie purpose. The required or agreed number may 
be assigned to each of the Sadavrats, Trusts or Wakfs offering their co-opera- 
tion. Similar appeals to feed or bear the full expenses of maintenance of one 
or more beggars occasionally or all the year round can be made to charitably 
or religiously minded citizens, and it is reasonable to hope that the appeal 
of a well organised body of reputed citizens, Corporators and Government 
Officials will not go in vain.^^ 

A list of these is under preparation. 

A person who gives a siiin of Rs. .‘>,000, the interest of which may be used for 
maintaining one heljdc.ss, infirm or aged beggar tlirougliout the year, may have a plaque or 
tablet inscribed on a Memorial Pillar of Donors to be kepi at a suitable place. This miglit 
induce several citizens to contribute their mile towards the scheme either iu their own name 
or iu the names of their dear departed ones. 
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R e p r e sentation 
thereon. 


42. The various institutions can be under the charge of the Government 
or Munieinalitj^ the officials being under either one of the de- 
tion Committee or partments of the Secretariat or the Municipal Commissioner, 
Committee oi with Government or Municipal Service and Pension or Provident 
Management and i^^uud Rules and Regulations being made applicable to them, 
thereo^^ However, as Charity Trusts, Endowments and the public will 

always be in a position to make a contribution towards the 
expenses of the rehabilitation of beggars, it would be advisable to let them 
have some representation on the management of what may be called the Poor 
Man^s Rehabilitation Scheme. The Comnjiittce of Management may not how- 
ever be made an unwieldy body and I would suggest the following tentative 
composition of the Rehabilitation Committee: — 

Eight representatives of Government, including (1) the Secretary and 
(2) Under-Secretary of the Department in Charge, (3) the Commissioner of 
Police, (4) the Commissioner of Labour, (5) the Labour Welfare Officer, 
(6) the Officer in Charge of King George V Infirmary, who will also represent 
the Salvation Army and two others, preferably representing the two Railway 
Administrations. 

Six representatives of the Municipal Corporation, inclusive of the Mayor 


and the Municipal Commissioner or his Deputy, and four Corporators. 

Four representatives of the Sadavrats, Wakfs, Trusts, etc., donating not 
less than Rs. 1,000 in cash or kind per annum — appointed at a meeting of one 
representative of each of such trusts called by Government for the purpose 
at a place ai)pointed by them. 

Four representatives of the donor citizens of Rs. 100/- per annum and 


upwards elected at a meeting of such donors in the year, called by Government 
on an appointed day for the purpose.^* 

43. The Secretary of the Government Department in Charge' may pro- 
side at the meetings called once a month or oftencr as required, 


President, Vice- 
President, Secre- 
taries, and other 
Of (ice Bearers. 


or the Committee may be allowed to elect its own President for a 
term of 3 years, so that the services of a person conversant witli 
the working of the institutions may be available, which would not 


happen if the President wore to change every year. A Vice- 
President to preside hi the absence of the President; he may be elected, one of 
the members and one of the superior oilicials in charge of one of the institutions. 


preferably the Industrial Home, may act as Jt. lion. Secretaries, the other .It. 

It Would he ndvi^ablc to appoint on tlie Committee one or two represents lives of 
the Cliildreii’s Aid Society so that easier cooperation and interclianj^o of experience ]jetwc;on 
the Society aii<l Rehabilitation Committee may be rendered possible to the advantage of 
both tlje bodies. With the same end in view it may be belpCul to appoint one representative 
each of the Social Service League and the Salvation Army on the Committee. 
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Secretary holding office for three years in order to preserve continuity of 
working. 

The officers in charge of the Shelter, Industrial Home, Asylum, Infir- 
maries and the Work-House or Penitentiary may be ordinarily allowed to attend 
the meetings and when their presence is not required, they may be requested 
to leave tlie meetings for the time being. They may sup])ly the re(juired 
information to the Committee, whereas the Guardian Superintendent of the 
Industrial Home and Asylum and Infirmary may act as tl;e permanent 
Jt. Secretary of the Committee. For purposes of coordination of the w^ork of 
various institutions under the Scheij[ie, he may be appointed as the supervising 
authority over all of them. 

Much Avill depend upon the interest the members of the Committee will 
take, but much more certanily on the officials chosen to take charge of the 
various institutions. They will have to be men of training, vision and adap- 
tability with a broad outlook on life, broader human sympathies, and vigour 
and z(‘al for execution. In anj^ case they must be men who have received some 
training and practical experience of the type of welfare work they will be 
called upon to do. 

44^, The above is a rough skeleton for the Scheme for handling the 

The problem baffling problem of beggars. It will 

will have to be have to be discussed in greater detail by a Committee of 
tackled gradually interested and experienced members, suitably amended as 
as funds, required and the Ijacume duly filled in. The problem will 

^^gements per- present difliculties in tbo initial stages but they will not be 
mitandnot alt at insurmountable if the Government, the Municipality and the 
^ citizens in general are wdlUng to illay their respective part and 
l)egin on a modest scale. None should think that the entire beggar population 
of the city should or could be arrested and institutionalised in a day, a mouth 
or an year, hltfect may be given to the Enactment gradually arrests may be 
made in smaller batches as our facilities permit. If the proi)osed institutions 
are filled up sooner than expected, the seizure activities may be slowed dowui till 
more room, more facilities and the requisite funds are available. 

A programme of arrests after the enactment of legislation may be pre- 
pared and those siifiering from loathsome sores, leprosy, crippling defects 
and contagious or infectious diseases may be arrested first and approi)riate]y 
dealt with as suggested above. Batches of able-bodied men and W’omeii of a 
pestering and persistent type, well knowm to all pedestrians and the public 
travelling by bus, tram, and train, may be attended to in manageable numbers 
later or simultaneously from certain places popular with the beggars. This will 
have a very salutary effect on a large number of the begging fraternity and 
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their leaders or organisers who may then be compelled to direct their 
attention elsewhere. 


45. The present is an opportune time for making a start, for the accom- 
The resent an initial two Institutions most necessary for our 

opportune time for Purpose, viz., the Shelter and the Industrial Home with two 
handling the pro- Infirmaries and Asylum for the aged, can already be made avail- 


blem. Accommo- 
dation available. 


able. There is room for 70 to 80 infirm and about 150 destitute 
inmates at the King George V Memorial Infirmary and Lady 


Dhunbai Homo for the Destitutes at Haines Road, and accommodation for 500 to 


600 inmates in the sheds created for the Evacuation Camp at Chembur. With 
further negotiations with the authorities in charge of the two institutions and 
with suitable legislation wdiich can be passed expeditiously the wwk can begin 
after the initial personnel has been engaged. No doiA^t a good deal of hard 
work lies ahead of the organisers, but the problem calls for such work and its 


successful solution will be its own reward. 


From the city the handling of the problem may spread to other sister 


cities in the province with mutual cooperation to the entire province in due 
course. Later, the inter-provincial problems of repatriation, bearing propor- 
tionate expenditure of its own provincials, etc., -may have to be tackled and 
the Central Government may have to be moved io legislate on*’ an all-India 
scale. These arc inevitable corollaries, but the first spado work has to be done 
by and in the mctroi)olitan cities. The pro])lem uft(‘r all cannot be so gigantic 
as to defy all earnest attempts, which, we, must remouber, have not been 
properly adequately made so far; and if systematically tackled, wdll yield to 
a solution, if not immediately, certainly in due course. But there ban be no 
tw’O opinions about the fact that a beginning has to be made some .day by 

either Government or some citizen public. 

«• 

TJie Scheme has been worked out with a view to make it, applicalde to large cities. 
Smaller towns will however have similar problems to face though on a minor scale. lOach 
small town may not he able to i)rovi<le tlie different kinds of insl it ntioiis re(inire<l for different 
types of beggars, nor ean they afford singly to incur such exf»eudjture, Jiesides, if the 
number of persons to be eared for is small, it would be nasrefnl to provide, diffeieiit types of 
institutions and engage eflicicnt personnel for each one of them as ro(|uired. f'or such smaller 
towns, it would be better to combiiiu and locate the various institutions in one central and 
eonvenient place and boar proportionate expenditure aee()rdiiig it) the nundxir of beggars in 
tlieir particular jurisdiction. So vpral neighbouring taluka towns nr a wliole district can thus 
combine, avail themselves of the existing specialized institutions for lepers, blind, insane or 
4*ripplc in the District and only found such additional in.'>litut ions as recjuired in a conveni- 
ently accessible and suitable centre, contributing their pj’oportionate (juota of expenditure to 
the entire Scheme. One or more towns will cither have to take the initiative in such cases or 
the head of the District will have to do so inviting the (Joveriiiiient and local bodies to a 
preliminary conference to work out the details of such a scheme for the District or a group 
of towns. 
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Estimates op Personnel and Expenditure op Various Institutions 


46. 


Approx i m a t e 
Personnel and Ex< 
penditure of the 
(1) Shelter, (2) In- 
dustrial Home, (3) 
Infirmary & Asy- 
lum and (4) Work 
House or Peniten- 
tiary. 


APPENDIX I 

It is difficult to give an exact idea of the personnel of a new institu- 
tion and the expenditure that may have to be incurred on its 
conduct and maintenance, and the difficulty of even an approxi- 
mate guess increases when the institution contemplated is of 
a complex nature with an indefinite number of inmates, some 
of whom may remain in the Institution for an inSefinite period, 
while others may be jible to do productive work and earn a part 
of their keep. We shall not therefore, attempt any exact 
figures for the recurring and non-recurring expenditures shown 
against each item or inatifution but the figures are given so that the* Commit- 
tee working on the execution of such a Scheme may have a rough idea of the 
liabilities that may be involved. 

Salary p.m. Rs. 

1. Personnel and Supervisor'*, 100-5-150-10-200 + Free 

penditure for the Quarters (or Rent of Rs. 50 p .m. ) 

Shelter. ^ (2) Part-time Medical Attendant. 50 

• (3) Clerk-typist (at least a Matriculate). 55-4-115-5-140 

(a) Cook (with board and lodging). 30-1-40 

(b) One or two Cookes mates or assistants according to the number of 
inmates (with free boai:d, quarters & clothing). lO-J-20 each 

(After some experience of the working of the Shelter, they may 
• chosen from among the inmates). 

Pepn (with frec^quarters and clothing. May be chosen from among the 
inmates). 25~4~30 

2 Watchmen (Pay and Night) with free quarters and clothing. 

28-J-35 each 

2 Sweepers (with free quarters, clothing and board. May be chosen from 
among the inmatos)^*^, 10-J~20 each 

35G-G10 


(4) 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
(7) 


** Preferably a married man 80 that his wife may be helpful W'ith regard to the 
female side of the Shelter. Payment of some remuneration may be allowed. He may be a 
qualified person from the Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay, 
If the Shelter is in its own building, the Supervisor may be provided with suitable quarters. 
If not, he may bo provided with the actual amount of rent or Rs.bOas House Rent Allowance 
whichever be less. If the Shelter can be located at the King George V Infirmary and 
Lady Hhnnbai Home, slightly modified arrangements for personnel w ill have to be suggested. 

Free quarters will have to be given to all the employees if the Industrial Homo is 
seated outside the Cityy 
12 ' ' 
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Over and above these expenses of the personnel, there will be other 
recurring and non-recurring expenses at the Shelter. The figures may be taken 
as approximate: — 

Non«recurring Recurring 
initial expend!- Annual 
ture expenditure 


Rs. 


(1) Rent of the Building at Rs. 150-200 p. m. 

(if onc^has to bo hired). 

(2a) Pood for the inmates at Rs. 151- p.m. per person 
at the present time and Rs. 8/- p.m.* per person 
in normal , times. Counting an average daily 
attendance of 30 inmates — Rs. 300 to 600 p.ni. 
(2b) Clothing for the inmates — 500 at Rs. 12 per 
person — shirt, shorts and forage or other cap 
for men; Sari, skirt, blouse for women. 

(3) Clothing for the peon, 2 watchmen, 2 cook^s 

mates (2 coats, 2 pairs of pants or trousers, 
buttons, 1 forage cap, each p.a., and 1 belt and 
1 puttee extra every 2 years to each watchman). 

(4) Stationery. 

(5) Photographic records (1,200 persons p.a.). 

(6) Sundries like Telephone (Govt, to be reaucsted 

to provide free), Electricity etc. 

(7) Fitrniture for Office and Dormitories. v 

(8) Utensils for cooking and serving. 

(9) Chattais, Mattresses, a few cots for the sick, etc.. 

Provident Fund for the employees which will 
cost about Rs. 35G-G10 p.a. 


2,000 


Rs. 

1,800-2,400 

2,880-5,400 


G,000 


125 


200 

900 

500 


356-GlO 


2,000 12,761-10,155 

Add Salaries at Rs. 35G-G10 p.m. .i»-72-L_L320 

Total annual expenditure for the Shelter— Rs. 17,033-23,455 

47. The following personnel is suggested for the Home : — 

11, Personnel and (j) Guardian Superintendent ... 300-1 5'450^20-'500 p.m. 

approximate expen- /Fn 1 

diture for the In- 
dustrial Home. 

May be oven n retired official with some administrative experience, A married mnri 
may be prepared so that tlio wife can help on the female bide of the work on payment of some 
remuneration. 
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(2) Assistant Guardian Superintendent 

(preferably a Tata Graduate School 
trained man — Same as Shelter Super- 
visor — May be employed a little after the 
number of inmates begins to increase). 

(3) Textile teacher 

(4) Stenographer-clerk (at least a Matriculate). 

(5) Clerk-typist (at least a Matriculate. May 

be employed later when inmates increase. 
One of these must know First-Aid). 

(G) Accounts and Stores Clerk. 

(7) Store-keeper (Ma^ ,be employed later 

when the number of inmates increases). 

(8) Part-time Medical Attendant Rs. 75 p.m. 

(9) 3 Wards or Guards (Both for supervision 

and bringing persons from the Shelter 
to the Industrial Home). 

(10) 2 Peons. 

(11) 2 Watchmen (Day and Night). 

(12) 1 Cook for first 50 persons and more to be 

employed gradually as numbers increase, 
(for 100 to 150 inmates, 2) \ 

(for 160 to 225 inmates, 3) | 

(for ^50 and over 4). ) 

(Some may be trained from among the 
inmates in which case a lower scale of 
salary may be paid). 

(13) 2 Cookes mates or assistants upto 100 

persons. 

(3 cook\s mates upto 110 to 150 persons).^ 
(4 cook^s mates upto 160 to 200 persons). 
(5 cook^s mates upto 210 to 300 persons). 
(May be chosen mostly from among 
the inmates). > 

(14) 1 Bearer to teach the work of a Bearer to 

suitable inmates. 

(15) 5 Sweepers (may be chosen from among 

the inmates). 

(16) 1 Barber. 


100-5-150-10^200 (P.Q.) 


75-5-150 (P.Q.) 

75-4-115-5-160 

55-4-115-5-140^ 


55-4-115-5-‘140 

55-4-115-5-140 

75 

30-J-35 each (P.Q. & Clothing 
at Rs. 25 p. a. each) 

0 

25-i-30 each do. 

28-|-35 each do. 

35-1-45 (F. Q. and Board) 


30-1-41) each (F.Q.and Board) 


15-2-20 each (F.Q., Board 
and Clothing) 


10-J-20each (F.Q., Board and 
Clothing) 

25-J-35 (F.Q., Board and 

Clothing) 

2 ® 15-^-20each(F.Q., 

Board and Clothing) 

3 ® lO-i-20 do. do. 

30-1-40 
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(17) 2 Malis (others to learn and assist on small 
remuneration). 


25-J-35 each (P. Q. and 
clothing) 


Total Ks. 


1,336- 2,250 p.m. or 
16,032-27,000 p.a. 


Other Recurring Expenditure 

( la) Pood for the inmates at the rate of Rs. 20 per person 
now and Rs. 10 per person in normal times, begin- 
ning with 50 and ultimately catering fbr 300 persons. 
(Slightly higher cost the inmates will be doing 
manual labour and transport charges will have to 
be added). (Now for 50 to 300 inmates per day).' 
(Normally for 50 to 300 inmates per day). 

6,000 - 36,000 

( lb) Clothing for about 700 persons ® Rs. 12 per person 

(2) Taxes, water charges, etc. 

(3) Clothing for 15 to 20 employees @ Rs. 25 per 

person p.a. 

(4) Stationery. 

(5) Sundries like Telephone (Govt, to be requested to 
instal free), lighting, phenyle or disinfectants, etc. 

(6) Medicines, etc. 

(7) Provision for Provident Fund Contribution. 

(8) Raw Materials (Cotton, yarn, seeds, etc.) 

Total ... 


Approximate 
Expenditure Rs. 
12,000 - 72,000 


8,400 

375 - 500 

‘ GOO 
GOO 

300 

1,336 - 2,250 
? ' 

23,611-84.650'^ 


Non-Recurring Expenditure 

(1) Structures; — I would suggest that the per capita 
expenditure for living accommodation should be 
kept within Rs. 50 to 100. The same standard or 
less may be kept for the industrial sheds (for 300 
persons). (To be erected of course gradually as 
need arises, though the'planning may be done with 
a view to provide for 300 inmates and land may be 
reserved for further expansion as found necessary). 


Approximate 
Expenditure Rs. 


As agiiiDsi these expenses of maintenance of the able-bodied inmates, there will be 
some income accruing from their work at the Home or earnings from outside as soon as they 
are employed on productive work after training. This may be roughly estimated at about 
Rs. 30,000 p. a. 
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(Each Chembiir Shed has cost about Rs. 700 
and can accommodate from GO to 75 inmates, 
the per capita cost beinj? Rs. 10 to 12). 

(2) Furniture, utensils, chattais, mattresses, cots, 

medical accessories, Accident or First Aid Kit, 

etc. (Rs. 1,000 for 50 Rs. G,000 for 300). ... 1,000- G,000 

(3) Industrial equipment for 50 to 300 persons. ••• 3,000-12,000 

(4) Quarters for 7 oJlicers and clerks. ... 83,000-25,000 

(5) ., ,, 15 to 20 inferior stair. ... 3,000- 5.000 

60,000-108,000 

Total Recurring!: Annual Expenditure Rs. ’ 39,G43 — 111,G50 

& Non-Recurring Expenditure for the 

Industrial Home. Rs. 60,000-108,000 

48. The expenses are rou[?hly estimated as follows; — 

Ul. Personnel & 
appproximate ex- 
penditure of the 
Asylum aryl Infir- 
mary. 

(1) Sousing^^ for the aged and inlirm @ 

Rs. 100 per person for 300 persons 
in the initial stages (to be provided 
by stages for 50 or 100 at a time). 

(2) Feeding @ Rs. 15 per person nowand 

R*s. 8 per person in normal times. 

(3) Clothing @ Rs. 20 per person per 
annum. 

(4) Medicines, etc. @ Re. 1 per person 

per month on an average. 

Additional Personnel for the Asylum 
and Infirmary. 

(5) (a) Medical Attendant — same as for 

Industrial Home, Rs. 75-100 p.m. 

(b) 1 Matron @ Rs, . 100-10-200 p.m. 

+ Rs. 15 p.m. Uniform Allowance. 

18 I would propose a cheaper structure with a brick wall about 4 feet high from the 
ground, topped with bamboo matting wall upto the roof, a plinth of ft. height, a Shahbad 
stonc-paved flooring, asbestos sheet roofing and ordinary cots and mattresses to sleep on. To 
start with, the sheds at the Chembur Evacuation Camp will also serve the pupose. 


30,000 

L 28,800-54,000 

6,000 
3,600 

1,200 

1,380- 2.580 


Annual 

Non-recurring Recurring 

Rs. Rs. 
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(c) 2 Nurses @ Rs. 50-5-100 p.m. 

+ Rs. 10 p.m. Uniform Allowance. 
(G) Attendants, Ayahs, Ward Boys, 
Sweepers — to be drafted from among 
the able-bodied inmates of the In- 
dustrial Home already provided for. 

If extra Rs. 5 p.m. is given them 


1,440 - 2,C40 

— for aljout 50 such employees. ... 

».• 

1,800 

(7) 1 Barber @ 30-1-40 p.m. 


3GO-480 

( 8 ) Provision for l*rovident Fund. 

... 

230-440 

(9 ) Quarters for Matron and Nurses. ... 

7,000 

0mm 

Total Rs. 

37,000. 

44,810-72,740 

(The same supervisory, clerical and 
culinary staff as of the Industrial 
Home will suffice for this Asylum and 
Infirmary also at least tor a year or 
two). 



49. The expenses are roughly estimated as follows; — 
IV. Personnel and 


approximate ex- 


Annxial 

penditure of the 

Non-recxirring 

Recurring 

Work-Hou s e or 

Penitentiary. 

(1) Quarters for about 20 to 25 inmates 
to start with and provision to be 
kept for about 50 according to 
increasing need RS. 100 per 

Rs. 

Rs. 

person. 

(2) Fmling^^ (25) ® Rs. 10 p.m. (Will 

2,500—5,000 


come in after about 2 years). 

mmm 

3,000 

(3) Clothing (25) ® Rs. 20 p.a. 

• • • 

500 

(4) Medicines, lighting, sundries, etc. 

• •• 

.500 

(5) Warden 75-5-125 p.m. Free Quarters 
(G) 2 Guards 30-^ -40 p.m. each Free 

3,000 

900—1,500 

Quarters. 

800 

720—960 

(7 ) Provision for Provident Fund. 

• • • 

135—205 

Total Rs. ••• 

6,300—8,800 

5,755—6,665 

These persons shonlil be able to produce some portion of their 
ing by working on the furm^ dairy or weaving looms. 

own food and cloth- 
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APPENDIX II 

50. We have stated in section 17 that it would be somewhat difficult 
Further possibili- and hazardous at the cominencemeui of our S(;henic to try to 

tiesot employment found a^ri-horticultural colonies in outlying:, undeveloped 

at Chembur' Dairy- ^ bil?lily handicapped population 

ing and Agri-Horti- such as of beggars. However, if the Industrial Home for re- 
cultural industries, habilitating beggars is located at the Evacuation Camp at 
Chembur, after a year or two, there will be very good possiblities of starting 
DAIRYING and AGRI-HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRIES tlicro»with the help 
of the able-bodied healthy^ inmates. 

There is a large tract of land adjoining the Camp and sufficient land 
therefrom can be made available to erect 1 to 5 stables accommodating 200 
buffaloes each with the necessary washing places, troughs, milking sheds, 
store-room for fodder and shed for hay, dung receptacles, sheds for calves 
and quarters for milkmen, herdsmen, sweepers and others. There is an ex- 
cellent market for milk in the City within easy reach of ('hembur and fresh 
milk can be despatched in vans to the City twice a day. There being fairly large 
grazing areas in the neighbourhood on the island itself, the dry buffaloes need 
not be sent out and new buffaloes in lactation bought every year, as the 
buffaloes can be covered by good bulls kept for the purpose at the Dairy Farm 
itself, thus rendering the production of milk at a cheaper rate possible. Water 
which will be required in large quantities, can be had from more wells dug for 
the purpose as well as from the tappings of the Tulsi and Vihar Mains. 

VEGETABLES can be grown in the same adjoining land and cow dung 
cake manure easily available on the Dairy Farm will be very useful for 
intensive cultivation. Further plots of land of fairly good fertility arc 
available as with the Bombay Municipality at Deonar and a portion of this can 
be used both for growing cereal crops and vegetables, in which ease the Muni- 
cipal Scheme of supplying sewage effluent from the Dadar Purihcatioii Plant 
to agriculturists at Chembur can be expedited and may prove very useful to 
the Home as W’^ell as profitable to the Municipality. Fairly extensive grass- 
lands are also to be found on the island hills and flats and in the neighbouring 
district and they can serve both as pastures and fodder supply areas. Green 
fodder can also be raised for the buffaloes on the farms. The milk can find a 
ready market in Government and Municipal Hospitals, Maternity Homes and 
other institutions, and one feels the produce of 1,000 milch cattle will not be 
difficult to dispose of. 

51. For every stable of 200 cattle about 30 persons of inferior cadre can 
be easily employed as milkmen, attendants, herdsmen, sweepers, cleaners, 
labourers and other such staff, whereas drivers, dairymen, supervising staff and 
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Qome milk-men at first may have to be engapod from outside'. The initial cost of 

. . . livestock, sheds, store-room, utensils, van or truck, etc., for a 

Approximate 

Expenditure. 200 milch cattle will be approximately Ks. 30.000, the 

salaries of the experts and supervisory staff may come to about 
Rs. 500 p.m. and the cost of fodder to about Rs. 4,500 to 0,000 p.m., whereas 
the wages of inferior labour staff will vary from Rs. 450 to 750 p.m. according 
as a smaller or larger number of the inmates of the Industrial Home is employed 
for the purpose. Details of the personnel required and the estimates of expen" 
diture can be«fiupplied when asked for. One very important point, however, 
about the dairy industry is that while there is a certain amount of risk in case 
the cattle catch some infectious disease, thhre is the possibility of income from 
the very moment the industry is started and fair prospects of profit if 
it is run well, because of the very good market for milk provided by the City. 
The Dairy will further help in slightly increasing the'milk supply of the City 
which is so notoriously deficient and dear. Five stables of 200 cattle each 
started one after another as experience is gained will, besides, engage about 
150 to 200 of the inmates in dairying alone in due course, whereas the ancillary 
agri-horticultural operations may absorb an equal number of men and women 
in course of time. Both these are, moreover, primary producing industries 
dependent on each other and staple industries of the country at that. Prom 
the prospect of employment elsewhere of the workers, they will afford excellent 
training grounds at the Industrial Home for the inmates. The inmates may 
further be able to produce some of the primary necessaries of life for their own 
use. The Industrial Home or what may become an A f/rico- Industrial Colony 
will thus come to be founded in due course on a fairly solid foundation of key 
industries for its existence on what may become and should at least be aimed at 
as a self-supporting basis with regard to the production of [-food, clothing and 
shelter. 


Printed by K. T, Shetye at the Tatva-Vivccliaka Press, Byeulla, Bombay, and 
published by J. M. Kumarappa, Director, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School 
of Social Work, Byculla, Bombay 



PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG PEGGAIJS 
AMAH CHANT) BllATIA 

Recently Mr, Bhatia niado, wilh the liclp of a fund donated by Mr. Rirla, a research 
study of the beggar problem in Northern India, which reveals that bej:rgar-cum-traders, beggar- 
cum- wandering rninstrads and a hundred such other masked professionals, arc recruited and or- 
ganized from all castes and trilies. In this article he gives us some description of the different 
kinds of organizations which exist among beggars. On the basis of his findings he maintains 
that beggars evolve into organisational types, with large membership and with close govern- 
ments of their own, and that therefore the problem should bo tackled on all fronts. 

Mr. Bhatia is on the stalf of the “Tribune*’, Tiahore. 

O NE of the fundamental mistakes made in grappling with the menace of 
beggary is that of .“iackling the individual beggar, without tackling the 
organization — the “Beggars^ Brotherhood’^ — wl)ich exploits liim and 
thousands of others like him with impunity. Having not as yet fully acquir- 
ed active self-eonsciousuess, the individual beggar is absorbed in the life of 
the hordes, without the liberation of his ego. The calculating and foreseeing 
action of human reason should be directed against this organised force. 

Thfi Beggar Organisation aims at joint begging, pooling of all resources 
accum\ilated through individual or group begging, joint corporative household 
and joint worship of a “Ouru” or “Gods”. Further, it maintains fraternal 
relationship amongst beggars coming from a particular part of the country for 
the purpose of joint defence against the lawful forces of the Government; and 
it seeks not only to minimize the trouble engendered by individual endeavours 
but also to (Eliminate inimical individuals from within its rank and file. Some 
of these organisations arc loose and casual which scatter easily and willingly, 
and break many a time within a year but again come into formation according 
to the exigencies of time. Others are very strong, powerful, self-supporting, 
self-determining, authoritarian, regional and commuiial, and only very hard 
knocks can smash and disintegrate them. 

During my research work in the problem of ]>oggary in the Piinjab, I 
found that strong organisations existed in big cities in : - (a) the colonies of 
beggars; (b) orplianagcs; (c) temples, mosques, monasteries, shrines, 
cemeteries; (d) poor houses maintained by “exploiters”; (e) amongst 
certain tribes living by river sidi‘S; (f) amongst laljoiirers living both by wage 
and begging, and (g) in certain villages. Loose organisations W’ere found 
amongst beggars hailing from Kaslimir, Tibet and Afghanistan. They 
“invade’^ cities in organised groups in certain parts of the year and at the 
time of important fairs. Some parties of beggars, particularly among Pathans, 
were found committing thefts, robbery and kidnapping at night. 
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Strong Organisations , — In the beggar colonies of the big cities of the 
Punjab like Lahore, Amritsar, Jullunclur, Sialkot and Rawalpindi, interesting 
instances of organisational work were observed. The beggars there are 
governed by strict elaborate codes of behaviour, stern discipline and cere- 
monial drinking parties. 

In the colonies of Lahore and Amritsar inhabited mostly by Hindus — 
coming from Rohtak, Hissar and Delhi — the following particulars are notice- 
able. The head of the colony is called the Chowdhiy. He is the most daring 
of all “who can begin the presence of high police and military officers, and on 
all occasions^ L Under him is a board ofrfive forming a kind of panchayat to 
distribute the booty and to control membership. Then comes the bania who 
owns a small shop and is the accountant of the “Brotherhood’ L His shop is 
the clearing-house for stolen goods. He gets two annas per rupee as his share 
out of the earnings of the colonists. One-fourth out of this windfall is given 
away by him to the policeman on duty who visits the colony every day on some 
pretence or the other. The beggars are to buy their things from the bania 
and many of them romain indebted to him. In order to pay him they slip 
away from the colony now and then and resort to individual begging, since 
the joint share distrilmted by the Chowdhry is insufficient. Otherwise, they 
move in groups. “Territories^^ are {illotted and the groups go >’Ound the city 
by rotation so as not to be found by the police and the public at one and the 
same place. Special “squads” are organised to beg at temples and mosques 
and go round the churches. 

Different methods of begging are assigned to different types of persons 
in the colon An old, crippled man, driven ])y a woman in a small wooden 
cart, must accompany every* big party. One group consisting of five or six 
beggars forms a singing part3^ Another group is sent to be scattered indivi- 
dually over the main roads. A blind member is brought back in the evening 
by the eldest male child or elderly woman of the family. The blind, the 
crippled and the infirm are counted as assets to the colony. 

A party of fortune-tellers is asked to stick to one road every day. 
Amongst them some own sparrows whose particular movements and picking 
and choosing the questions, and the owner’s answers decide the fate of the 
passerby who wishes to know his future. The story-tellers are different. They 
begin a story and end it by selling inefficacious drugs and medicines. 

A party is specially trained in the art of terrifying respectable people by 
loud noises and uncouth words. He that can lash out the bloodiest oaths is 
computed to be the bravest fellow. The roarer is usually asked to go into a 
bazaar and stand in front of a shop and abuse the owner indiscriminately. After 
some time he begins giving blessings and then makes his demands. The 
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knowledge of the family of the shopkeeper is obtained beforehand by a re- 
connaissance expert of the colony, and is doled out to the person who is deput- 
ed to “picket^' the shop. Many a time such picketing goes on for days to- 
gether till the shopkeeper climbs down. 

Many of these beggars are given training in keeping their noses, lips 
and ears closed by means of various devices. The practice lasts for one year 
or so. They are sent out individually. So are those who can easily foam at 
the mouth by cleverly hiding a lump of soap between their teeth and con- 
veniently fall into convulsions; and those who have a genius for ^disguise can 
be altered to a ponderous deformity ^with something elephantine in the folds 
of bandages about their legs, the stoop of the broad shoulders, and the re- 
pulsive and pendulous lip. Everything is done with considerable ingenuity, 
and simpler and less paiijfiil method is by the use of an old rag with butter, 
frankincense, brimstone and rexin, blood and cream. Some of them (especi- 
ally women), who can easily amputate or dislocate their arms and legs or can by 
pose as being lame, are sent on special expeditions to persuade the credulous 
brandishing documents garnished with huge seals or signatures. They pretend 
that their homes and husbands had been burnt and that they were left destitute, 
or that a famine, an earthquake or a Hood had driven them to begging. 

Some mix the rust of iron with unslaked lime and soap and spread this 
over a leather strap which they then bind to their legs. When the strap is 
removed, most of the skin of the leg comes with it. And blood is rubbed 
on the sore flesh. At night time thc}^ retire to a place undoing the bandages 
of their false wounds, and unstilTening their sound and vigorous knees which 
had been bqnnd up since the morning in a thousand ligatures. Others pre- 
pare their sore legs with celandine and ox-blood for, the morrow. Many attend 
the fairs and festivals in the garb of a sadhu accompanied by ‘chelas besmear- 
ed with dust\ 

Among the lesser orders of their “lirotluu'hood' ^ are those who have 
acquired the trick of doubling back their tongue so as to make it appear that 
they had been born dumb. Their favourite story is that they had had tlieir 
tongues cut off for speaking disrespectfully of “Durga Matta^\ In fact their 
trick is that they tie a thread to the cud of their tongues and “communicate^’ 
this to some paste wdiich they also swallow, thus drawing the tongue back and 
securing it. Some small boys are kept by the beggars on a special reducing 
diet so that they can be thin enough to worm through ventilators of big 
bungalows easily. Others are taught how to keep their eyes closed throughout 
the day so that they may look blind while begging. 

These beggars have, with the proverbial subtlety of their kind, turned 
begging into a mysterious and esoteric art. Of course, the cause of their art 
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is not unattended })y greater sacrifice. In fact, if a beggar is a rogue, lie is, 
at the same time, a jolly rogue. And he sings: 

Wc have great gain, with little pain 
And lightly spend it too; 

We do not toil, nor yet we moil, 

As other poor folks do. 

We are winners all three, 

And so will we be, 

Wherever we go. 

For we know how' 

To bend and bow 

And to do what is to be done 


Isine hundred rupees this cripple Inul got 
J5y begging and thieving — so good was hie. lot, 

A thousand rupees he would make it, he said, 

Ai\d then he would give over his trade. 

Thus goes the impotent cripple, nasty, ragged, lowsy, unclean, poor, dejected, 
liiiinblo, 1)arG-legged, bare-armed, dark and deceitful beggar of the colony, 
swaggering along the streets of big cities. 

When the head of a colony is installed wine is ))Oiirod over his head and 
diistri])iitcd amongst the members of the assembly. The newdy -elected chief of 
the colony then asks them to repeat with him the Ten Vows which are: 

(1) Wc shall obey the chiei. 

(2) We shall keep faith with our fellows. 

(d) We shall keep counsel of the brothers. 

(4) We shall share in all matters of the “Brothe rhood* \ 

(5) We shall not liear the “Brotherhood^^ ill-spoken of without 
seeking vengiuinee. 

(6) We sliall share all winnings. 

(7) We shall keep true ai^pointmcnts or attend meetings by day or 
night at any place so decided. 

(8) We shall not divulge the secret of tlio ])lace. 

(9) We shall harm no fellow- beggars. 

(10) We shall marry according to the dictates of the pancliayat of the 
colony. 

At the time of marriage both the bride’s and bridegroom’s party are to 
contribute Rs. 5/8/- each and an equal amount is added by the other beggars. 
Meat and wine are distributed to celebrate the occasion. 

The chiet’o powers are absoiute. In one colony it was complained that, 
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in order to increase bis income, he allowed his daughter and wife to to the 
railway clerk's quarters to earn their living by prostitution. But, others, 
though ready to follow his example, were not allowed to do so. 

There are colonies exclusively of labourers, who w^ork partly iu factories 
and partly on roads and streets. Most of those, who grind salt, work with the 
parties engaged in the construction of roads and buildings and have sejusonal 
occupations, resort to begging in groups when not employed anywheie. Just 
like other “colonists", they organise parties with a division of territories under 
the orders of their ‘ ‘liead" who gets one-tenth of the Imoty brought back by an 
individual beggar. There is no pooling of resources and every beggar delivers 
the share himself. The headman is a clever rogue and no beggar can baulk 
him of the tenth division of the spoils, lie keeps spies on his parties whom 
he helps iu getting eiiiploynient in the city, lie is a landlord who leases his 
land for the construction of cottagtis. For eacli cottage he charges 12 annas 
per head in addition to tlic one-tenth share out of the earnings of a beggar. 
At ceremonies, like the initiation of members, marriages, betrothals, installa- 
tion of gods, he also gets liis due share which amounts sometimes to about fifty 
ru])ees. 

The Lahore Corporation had tried many a time to come to grips with 

one sneli “head" but he always escaped like his “brothers" to other co!o- 

« 

iiies, because ]>eing a IMohammadan, if Ijarassed, he is able to make it a com- 
munal question with the help of his co-religionists. Tlie beggars, however, 
are mostly llindus. A striking feature of those beggar-eolonists is that (heir 
ehildrcn and women are also expert beggars. In many cases the Iiead ot‘ tlie 
family does not beg but the other members do it in groiqis. 

Some orphanages in the “big" cities of the Punjab, nsuaJIy send their 
inmates early in the morning every day to various parts of the city as singing 
]>artics to collect alms. Homo of them are bogus institutions and liave benn 
found many a time to be so by the police. Yet they spring up now and then 
under the patronage of a clever boggar-ciim-trader. lie is beyond the clutches 
of the law, and works with impunity, in a remote corner of a molialia in Hie 
city, far off from the guards of the poli(ie, a few rooms are routed in some 
family quarters for keeping a few children and these are sent one by one till 
they assemble iu a particular street where they start begging. Hindu children 
go to Hindu quarters, the Muslim to the IMuslim quarters. A few’ Hikh 
children are also organised but they w’ork individually and not in groups. 
They generally collect wdieat tlour, mustard oil and ghee but rarely money. 

The orphanages, that are registered bodies, do not encourage daily beg- 
ging in the cities of the Punjab, but organise parties on ecremouial occasions. 
A few representatives of such orphanages, carrying locked boxes, are sent to 
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railway stations where they harangue the tired travellers, and get monetary 
help from them. Many cases of bogus representatives carrying on the trade 
in the name of registered orphanages by paying something to the ticket- 
collector or the police have been traced. Some time back the police found 
a gang of clever men, engaged in such a trade, dividing the accumulations 
amongst themselves. At their headquarters in Amritsar, a large number of 
fictitious railway ti(*kcts, and boxes belonging to certain registered orphan- 
ages were recovered by the police. Their chief had his own house, a palatial 
building, and a number of disciples working under him. They would go as 
far as Calcutta and Peshawar, and were alleged to have alliance with certain 
railway officials and the police. 

In some temples and mosques the Guru or the Pir sends his chelas 
(disciples) round the city in the morning every day for begging. The collec- 
tions are generally his property. The gaddi passes on to the eldest Chela. 
The others stay for being trained in the art of worshipping gods and liave 
their meals and other coiiit'orts satisfied all gratis. These are religious orders 
pure and simple. Many of them are of the highest respectability. The mem- 
bers living in monasleVies or shrines live quiet, peaceful lives, keeping ojicii 
the house to travelling sadhus or pirs, training their neophytes and exercis- 
ing sometimes a wholesomt) inlluence upon the people in the neighbourhood. 
But there are a few such institutions wdiich are strongholds of kidnappers and 
■wmmen seducers. Many cases of ‘boy-hunters^ h.Mve been traced by me during 
iny research work, especially in Amritsar, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar and 
Jullundur. Some of the orders, liowever, do not keep up regular monastericKS 
but travel about begging and visiting their disciples, though even here they 
generally have permanent headquarters in some village or at some shrine or 
temple where one of their order officiates. Their disciples are called Sewakas 
(in the case of Hindus) and Murids (in the ease of Muslims). In some cases 
th(‘y marry and have carnal or biiidi children. Generally they have spiritual 
children in their clitdas, many of whom are notoriously prolligate debauchees, 
wandering about the country, seducing women, extorting alms by the threat 
of curses, and relying on their saintly appearance for protection. 

The Faqirs in the garb of regular orders, are generally seen wander- 
ing about the country living on tlie alms of the credulous, often hardly know- 
ing the names of the orders to which the external signs they wear would show 
them to belong. Such men are mere beggars, not ascetics; their number is 
unfortunately large in the Punjab. The Faqir class have in their hands the 
custody of petty shrines, the menial service of village temples and mosques, 
the guardianship of cemeteries and similar semi- religious offices. For these 
services they often receive small grants of laud from the village, by cultivating 
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which they supplement the alms and offerings they receive. 

The Bairagis are divided into several sections, each section being con- 
trolled by a head who is worshipped and offered a yearly fee. They are, for 
the most part, concentrated in monasteries and are exceedingly respectable. 
They are most numerous in the Jamuna districts (about 3,000 families), and 
are to be found in almost equal numbers in Amritsar, Lahore and Ferozepore 
districts. In Karnal, villages are held by descendants of both the children 
and disciples of tlie Bairagi monks. The Sanyasis, almost 2,000 families, 
were found in the Uissar district. The Gosavis appear to be confined mostly 
to the south-eastern districts. , 

The Sadhus arc found in large numbers in the Upper Ganges — Jamuna 
Boab. From Farukbabad upwards their religious ceremony consists in eating 
together and running a common kitchen. The earnings are pooled and the 
meals prepared by them in turn. They hail mostly from Delhi and Hissar 
districts and Robtak. A strong fraternity exists among them and one Guru 
alone lias thousands of elielas controlled by “Sub-Gurus^^ appointed by the 
chief. In the Shivalas are to be found Avell-organised Jogi Faqirs. About 
5,000 families arc scattered all over the Province. They are well-knit through 
a head who is paid Rs. 100/- every three months by each district under him. 

The Aghori sect is found wandering about the streets stark naked lead- 
ing a jackal or a dog by a string, besmeared with l)lood and carrying the same 
siilistance in a skull, with which to bespatter him who refuses them alms. 
The sect is under the “Akhara^^ 'which has branches all over the province and 
is governed by a council presided over by a chief. 

Among the Suthra Shahi sect some arc notorious for gambling, thieving, 
drunkenness, and debauchery and lead a vagaboiul life, begging and singing 
songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the head and 
neck and beat two small black (chips) stitdvs together as they beg. They re- 
spect the territorial rights of every comrade of their sect as assigned to him 
by their Guru living generally in a village and sharing the bounty afforded by 
his disciples. 

A])out 8,000 male and 2,000 female Udasis, wdio believe in the Adi 
Granth of Guru Nanak, wore found scattered all over the Province in monas- 
teries under their ehiefs with wdiom they shared their earnings. Many of them 
are clad in loin-cloth or KachJia. Generally they keep to Guriuhvaras but on 
occasions of big fairs are seen in temples joining the ceremonies there. They 
have follow^ers amongst Hindus who pay their homage to them in cash on every 
Tuesday. 

The Nirmalas (without stain) living almost entirely jn monasteries, have 
a high reputation for morality. They have their big community at Amritsar 
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and are governed by a Council, known as the Akhara, which visits periodically 
the Nirmala societies throughout the province which are controlled by a head 
Abbot or Mahant. About 2,000 families were found in Amritsar and Jullunder 
alone. They go as far as Bombay and Calcutta for begging. 

The Diwana Sadhus (“Mad Saints'O, coming generally from the 
Kangra district, are governed by a panchayat for their activities of begging. 
They have big colonies there, and strict rules and regulations are maintained 
for the admission of members. A Guru controls them and assigns individual 
and group duties in various seasons. 

Muslim Amongst the Mussalmans organised begging is re- 

sorted to by the following orders : — 

(a) The BKarais or Pirahis. About 4,000 in Lahore and Ferozepur 
districts; about 2,500 in Gujranwala district; confined mostly to the central and 
sub-mountain districts and states. They go about beating a drum and begging 
in the name of Sakhi Sarwar, and conduct parties of pilgrims to the shrines at 
Nigaha. They also receive the offerings of the local shrines. They circumcise 
boys in western districts and often act as Mirasis, for whom they are often 
mistaken. On the lower Indus they supersede the barber as circumcisers. 
It is said that the prophet gave his coat (pairahan) to one of their ancestors as 
a rcAvard for circumcising a convert after a barber had refused to do so. 

(b) The Madaris control many shrines. In the Punjab this order has 
about 25,000 males, 2,000 females, mostly in Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullunder, 
lloshiarpur, Amritsar, Sialkot and Ferozepur. 

(e) The Malang order (a branch of the Madaris) lives mostly in Patiala, 
Malerkotla, Jullunder and Ferozepur. The members annually assemble at a 
certain place, offerings are collected and matters concerning the welfare of all 
are discussed, 

(d) The Benawa order of Faqirs is found mostly in the Jamuna districts 
and Ilohtak. 

(e) The Jalali order has followers in the Jullunder, Amritsar and 
Lahore divisions. Candidates for admission to the order shave completely, 
burn their clothes and are branded on the right shoulder. 

(f) The Hussaini order has more females than males among their 
members and are confined mostly to Giirgaon. 

(g) The Qadiris arc follow’ers of Pir Dastagir whose shrine is at Bagh- 
dad. Found mostly in the Ambala, Amritsar and Lahore divisions, they sit for 
hours outside houses in the city repeating: “Thou art the guide, Thou art the 
truth, there is none but Thee.'^ 

(h) Colonies of Darveshes (another sect of Faqirs) are to be found in 
Batala and Pathankot and in Amritsar and Kapurthala. They cultivate a little 
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land, play musical instruments, beg, make ropes, go to a house where there has 
been a death and chant the praises of the deceased, and hang about mosques. 
Many recruits are allowed to enter the order on payment of a yearly fee to the 
head of a place or of a district as the case may be. 

(i) Like the Qadiris the Naqshbandias, the followers of Khwaja Pir 
Muhammed Naqshband, found mostly in the Amritsar division, worship at 
shrines or on invitation by illiterate folks, by sitting perfectly silent and 
motionless, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. For these perform- 
ances they get alms which they share amongst themselves. 

(j) The Chistti Faqirs, the followers of Bandh Nawaz, whose shrine is 
at Kalbaragah and who are con^ned to the eastern half of the province, 
worship by leaping up and gesticulating and repeating “ Allah-ya-Allah-Hir'’ 
till they work themselves into a frenzy and at last sink down exhausted. They 
divide villages among themselves and beg only in the territories assigned to 
them by their head. An annual meeting of the order is held in a central place 
by rotation where their chief is offered the share of the six-monthly earnings. 

Loose Organisations .--QQYtdiXM tribal beggars, like Sansis and Aheris, 
determined and fearless, living near river sides, come into the city in organis- 
ed parties at night for begging. They resort to thefts and kidnappings while 
giving’the impression to the citizens that they are out to collect bread. This 
is in fact a loose type of organisation* only meant for burglaries. 

Amongst the outsiders the Kashmiri beggars, who come down to the 
Punjab in winter, are somewhat better organised than the Pathans or the 
Tibetans, the Bhats or the Rawals, the Bhands or the Bahurupias. A party of 
100 Kashmiri beggars belonging to Mirpur Khas, Pahlgan and other parts of 
Kashmir, was discovered selling horses and after the sale begging in groups. 
A head is chosen as the party starts from Kashmir; his orders are obeyed so 
long as the party remains engaged in their “trade'^ Their women folk pre- 
pare meals together. When the party is to leave for anotlier place a group 
goes ahead to select the place to settle and tlie others follow. At the fag end 
of winter the party is dissolved and individuals allowed to go their own w'ay. 

The Tibetans also come down to the Punjab in winter, in groups of eight 
or ten. They arrange to get one or two beggars from the Punjab and with his 
or their help travel all over the province. At Amritsar they keep their head- 
quarters near Darbar Sahib (in which they have great faith). Their parties, 
after travelling up to Peshavar, assemble again at Amritsar; matters of common 
interest are discussed throughout a whole day and night. There is no Chowdhry 
but the cleverest of all is selected to preside over meetings and conduct its 
deliberations. After Dewali they move down to Delhi and other places. 

The Gipsies are another tribe of beggars having a loose type of organ!- 

2 
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sation/ They generally keep to the villages and practise tumbling or rope- 
dancing, lead about bears, donkeys and monkeys. They are governed by 
tribal councils and often undertake ordeals to prove their innocence. A 
common form of ordeal is that the accused stands in a pond with a pole in his 
hand. At a given signal he ducks his head; while another man, honest and 
true, starts running at a fair pace for a spot 70 paces distant. If the accused 
-can keep under water while the 140 paces to and fro are covered he is aeauittcd. 
If not, he has to submit to such penalty as the council may impose. 

The women folk of the Nats and Bazigars — jugglers and acrobats — 
belong to a tribe of vagrant habits; they are generally seen begging in groups 
of three or four. Muslim Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried women 
and, when a Nat woman marries, the first female child is either given to the 
grand-mother or is redeemed by payment of thirty rupees. These tribes arc 
governed by a Raja and Rani, or King and Queen, like the gypsy tribes of 
Europe. Like them Kanjars prostitute their daughters and do so in the garb 
of beggars. They form groups and are worshippers of Gujb Pir. Delhi is 
their headquarters. 

The nesis are a tribe of beggar-cum-wandering-minstrcls of the higher 
Himalayan villages. The men play the pipes and kettle-drum, while the 
women dance and sing, and play the tambourine. They are the only class in 
Lahul and Spiti that owns no land. Though they are generally beggars, they 
sometimes engage in petty trades. Their headquarters are in Kangra, Mandi, 
and Suket and they are governed by the orders of their heads who change, 
usually after three months. 

The Gandhilas wander about bare-footed and bare-headed, beg, work in 
grass and straw, eat tortoises and vermin. They think that they own a 
kingdom beyond the Indus and are under a vow not to wear shoes or lurbans 
till their possessions are restored to them. The head of the tribe thus keeps 
them loyal to him and is worshipped and given olferings which he hands over 
to a council of twenty for use in time of war to regain the lost kingdom. He 
lives like a “king of beggars’’ and leads a luxurious life. 

The Bhats, bards and genealogists, are usually seen roaming and beg- 
ging in big cities. A Bhat is a hereditary servant, each local clan having its 
own Bhat who pays them periodical visits, writes its genealogy up-to-date and 
receives his fees. At great weddings he attends and recites the history and 
praises of ancestors and the genealogy of the bridegroom. Those Bhats who 
come from in and about Bikaner are generally dressed in silk. Different 
groups have different heads. Whereas men remain idle, looking after the 
things of the party, women organise singing parties, beg and sometimes serve 
as prostitutes too. 
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Then there are the Jo|?is, a thoroughly vagabond sect. They wander 
about the country beating a drum and begging, practising surgery and medicine 
in a small way; they write charms, tell fortune, and practise exorcism and 
divination; sometimes they settle down in the villages, eking out a living from 
their earnings from these occupations, and the offerings made at the local 
shrines of the Saiyads and other Mussalman saints. Their Mussalman section 
is called Rawals (the notorious cheats) in the central Punjab. They travel 
about the Central Provinces and the Deccan, and even visit Bombay and 
Calcutta where they pilfer and rob. As they are often away on these expedi- 
tious the baniya of the village suitports their families on credit, to be repaid 
with interest on the return of the men. 

The Bahurupia, an actor or one who assumes many forms or characters, 
is a clever beggar. There are Bahurupia families in Panipat who hold a 
revenue free village and call themselves Sukhs. In Sialkot and Gujrat they 
are called Mahatmas and are organised under spiritual heads. Some of them 
have acquired the trick of doubling back their tongue so as to make it appear 
that they are born dumb. 

From the w^est of India comes a strange sect of praying beggars known 
as Aradhis, a mixed class recruited from Brahmins to Mahars, and curiously 
even from Muslims, Childless men whose hope of salvation is jeopardized, 
vow that if a male child is vouchsafed it shall be dedicated as an Aradhi. 
Aradhins or, praying girls, are famous for their charm and beauty. Many of 
the men mortify their flesh by being made eunuchs. They go about in bands 
of four or five with drums and one-stringed fiddle known as tuntune. 

SuTih are some of the organisations of beggars existing in north India to- 
day. Constructive social forces need to be mobilized to rehabilitate them. The 
organisations should be attacked on all fronts. It is no use tackling individual 
beggars. Religious feeling, no doubt, stands in the way of dealing with such 
organised bodies; that only means that the religious minded need an enlight- 
ened interpretation of religion. Where law can intervene, it should be used 
with firmness. Where reform can help the organisations should be isolated 
and diverted to useful channels. It should not be difficult to turn the colonies 
into centres of useful small-scale industries and the colonists into helpful 
producers of national wealth. To treat the groups in the milieu on sound psy- 
chological basis with concerted efforts, and to hold back disorganised charity 
from flowing towards these organised beggar-monopolists by proper pressure 
on misguided philanthropists are an important part of the main responsibility 
of the authorities. But first we need to understand the forces that give 
cpherepce to the^e unsocial masses of our population. 
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In this article the author discusses the need of legislation for the elimination of beg- 
gary and shows how this nec<l was mot in some of the countries of the West. Further, he 
points out not only the existing legal provisions in Ttidia which could bo used for the control 
of vagrancy but also the merits and demerits of the various Bills and recent Acts enacted for 
the prevention of beggary. In the light of our experience and that of the West, he makes 
valuable suggestions for the framing of an ideal V:fgrancy Act, 

Mr. Barnabas (Tata School, is the Organising Secretary of the Lucknow Social 
Service League. 

P erhaps India is the only country in the world Where fourteen lakhs of 
its population wander about the streets wdth perfect freedom, living 
on the spontaneous, unorganized charity of individual citizens. Agfain, 
it is India where alone the Census Report can consider fit to list ‘begfgfary’ and 
‘vagrancy' among the occupations or means of livedihood, though unproduc- 
tive. Still again, in this age of science, it is India which unlike other pro- 
gressive countries, gives beggary a professional status. Though beggars may 
be found in other parts of the civilized world, it is here that the public with- 
out the least feeling of disgrace tolerates persistent, open and methodical 
begging in public places without let or hindrance. While in the West the 
beggar begs on the sly — and that too under the cover of some petty trade — and 
the citizen gives alms with a feeling of remorse, in India the beggar begs 
importunately with the attitude of one demanding his daily wages or with the 
contentment of one proudly carrying on his parental profession; the. citizen, 
in his turn, doles out his charity with religious unction and the self-satisfac- 
tion of doing a good deed. Indeed, public begging is so common in onr country 
largely because, on the one hand, it carries with it no invidious implications 
while, on the other, it claims to have the support of religion. 

As a result, the beggar in India has taken undue advantage of his social 
liberty, or has been forced to do so by circumstances over which he has no 
control. Similarly, the public has misjudged its social obligation, its reli- 
gious duty and its economic responsibility. It has yet to realize that the 
maintenance of vagrants at public expense is contrary to sound economic law, 
detrimental to the common good and unscientific as philanthropy. The beggar's 
existence on the street, as was pointed out in the last issue of The Indian Journal 
of Social WorJCf is a great menace to public health. And, what is more, it is 
disastrous to the normal growth and development of the personality of the 
beggar himself. 
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Does Religion Sanction Beggary f — What then shall wc do with him ? How 
shall we tackle this problem ? The fact that beggary and charity are closely 
associated in the popular mind with religion makes it all the more difficult to 
put through measures of control. The common belief is that beggary has the 
sanction of religion and that individual almsgiving is essential for salvation. 
Hence, any attempt to prevent beggary naturally meets with opposition. If one 
were to read the reports of discussions on the beggar problem in Corporations 
and other bodies during the 20’s of this century, he would find ample evidence 
of vehement opposition on religious grounds to measures proposed for the 
prevention of public begging. The j)oor are always with us, they say, and 
the beggar is there as a perpetual reminder to the more fortunate of the miseries 
of mankind — a reminder which may have a sobering effect on the natural 
tendency of the average man to be worldly. Then again, the beggar is 
there, we are told, by divine sanction to give an opportunity to the privileged 
to be charitable and store up merit for their own salvation. He undergoes 
pliysical damnation for the spiritual benefit of others ! If the beggar thus fills 
a moral necessity in society, why should, they ask, the State try to eliminate 
beggary and thus deprive others of the opportunity of attaining 2^irvana through 
giving of alms ? 

Is this. view tenable ? Does religion really sanction beggary ? As far 
back as 1919, the Bombay Government appointed an influential and represent- 
ative Committee to consider and formulate proposals for the prevention of 
professional beggary in the Bombay Presidency. Regarding the status of 
'religious^ beggars, the Committee consulted fourteen heads of religious do- 
nominatioBS of Hinduism and Jainism, and twenty-three gentlemen of Muslim 
faith. In addition to these, they consulted six leading citizens in each of the 
districts of the Bombay Province, recommended by the District Magistrates, 
The gisP of this interesting and valuable finding is given below : — 

1. ‘‘There is no such thing as professional beggary among the 
followers of (1) Zoroastrianism, (2) Jainism in its two schools of Murtipu- 
jaks and non-Murtipujaks, and (3) Vaishnavite school of Vallabhacharya and 
Swamy NarFo^an. Similarly, among high class Sanyasins of the Shankara- 
charya Smarta School the nuisance is comparatively insignificant. 

2. “A large majority of professional religious mendicants who infest 
public streets come out of certain sects or denominations like Bawas, Bairagis, 
Jangams and Nagdas having no religious or secular education. 

3. “There is a concensus of opinion among religious heads of recognised 
denominations of Hinduism that although begging is permissible among those 

1 As Bummarisod by Mr. and Mrs. Kodanda Rao and published in a Pamphlet brought 
out by the Society for the Elimination of Beggary in Nagpur. 
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who renounce the world, the present mode of going-a-begging in public 
streets and thoroughfares is unjustifiable. 

The Committee found some difference of opinion regarding Islamic 
sanction for beggary, but even those who thought that the ‘asking and making 
of charity’ was sanctioned by Islam, agreed “that the pest of beggars on 
public streets ought to be stopped.” 

The final conclusion of the Committee was as follows: — “The opinions 
collected by us leave no room for doubt that whatever may be the interpret- 
ation of the texts of Hindu or Mohammadan sacred literature on the questions 
of begging, there is a concensus of opink-n that begging in public streets and 
places as a profession is contrary to modern notions of religious sanctity.” 

Similarly, 'a special committee, appointed by the Mysore Government to 
examine the problem of beggary in Mysore State and to suggest measures to 
eliminate it, recently issued its Report. One of its most interesting sections^ 
deals with the question — Is Beggary in India Enjoined by Religion ? The con- 
clusion reached by the committee is that in Hindu Law only an ascetic is 
allowed to beg. And even he who embraces asceticism must first make pro- 
vision for the maintenance of his wife and sons. As for Islam, the direct 
descendants of the Prophet stated: “Curse be on him w’ho, though capable of 
bearing his burden, throws it on another.” Islaiti also ordains for the fakir — 
the Muslim religious mendicant— that his “first duty is to earn his livelihood 
by hard work”. Likewise, Zoroastrianism does not enjoin begging : “Man 

is born to work and prosper, not to rest and rust Work is the law 

of life, for the poor and the rich alike.” 

The authentic findings of the above two committees make it 61ear that no 
religion approves of the sort of begging whicli encourages idleness, nor of in- 
discriminate charity to idlers and loafers. The liberty given to a beggar with 
infectious disease to use public paths, roads and conveyances, and infect the 
healthy public amounts to irrational liberty. And yet lakhs of beggars in India 
are allowed this irreligious, dangerous and parasitic liberty. On this question 
of liberty John Stuart Mill, no unreasoning advocate of interference with per- 
sonal freedom, remarked : “Whenever there is a definite damage, or a de- 
finite risk of damage, either to an individual or to the public the case is taken 
out of the province of liberty and placed in that of morality and law.” 
{Liberty, Chapter 5). The tradition of public charity can no longer be allow^ed 
to protect the beggar, for that tradition is misplaced philanthropy. We need 
therefore to resort to more scientific methods of protection, care and rehabili- 
tation of the vagrant. 

* Report of the Committee for the Prevention of Beggary in Mysore, 1943, Chap- 


ter YI. 
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WA|/ People Give AZwis.— Before taking up for consideration the legal 
measures dealing with beggary, we shall examine the contention of some 
who say that beggary would be stopped if nobody gave alms. So far back as 
17C4, Dr. Burns in his “History of the Poor Law^^ asserted that “there is one 
infallible way to put an end to all this, and the easiest in the world, which 
consists merely in non-feasance. Give them nothing. If none were to give, 
none would beg, and the whole mystery and craft would be at an end in a 
fortnight.^ ^ Admirable as the suggestion is, it is equally impracticable. People 
in every country and at all times have acted just the other way. The urge to 
give alms, even when the giver ^and the receiver are both accursed, is too 
strong to be curbed voluntarily. In an interesting study of the “Psychology of 
Almsgiving’ ' Dr. Clifford Maiishardt suggests that there are six main reasons 
why people give alms ; — 

1. EeViijious lieasons, — Every religion enjoins giving of alms upon its 
followers. Followers of most religions believe in laying up of treasures 
in Heaven by almsgiving. 

2. Sanction of Custom. — In ancient India Brahmins were supported by 
other members of society. Begging in India is associated with the ‘superior’ 
class, and therefore no stigma is attached. Almsgiving and virtue of pity 
have been the celebrated theses of the Hindu religious tradition. The 

Fakirs” claim bogging to be their ancestral profession’. 

3. Personal Ileasons. — (a) To experience the glow of happiness which 
is associated wiLh the doing of a good deed. It satisfies one’s ego. We like to 
receive the thanks and blessings of the recipient, (b) The hope of acquiring 
personal gain. A man losing money in the share bazaar or racing gives alms 
as a prayer to get back the money. When the child is ill the mother promises 
alms to the poor before the family deity in return for the health of the child. 
Relatives give alms to the poor when a person is dead to lighten the gravity of 
his sins, (c) The blessings of the beggar appeal to certain fundamental human 
wishes ; — The wish for self-preservation is appealed to when the beggar says 
“may you live long; ” the wdsh for security when he says “may you enjoy pro- 
sperity”, or the wish for progeny when he says “may you have many children.” 

4. There are many who give alms dtie to feat — afraid of the curses of 
the beggar given in the name of God when a beggar is refused alms. 

5. Out of Instantaneous Pity, — The emaciated baby, the mutilated body, 
the blind, the lame, the leprous, all evoke pity. 

6. The Careless Giver, — To the rich change in the pocket is a burden 
to be gotten rid of. 

Thus one can sec that the general motive in almsgiving is to derive 
personal benefit. The urge is a selfish one and no act having such multiple 
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urges can be withheld without external compulsion. The legal way is the only 
way out. And the experience of other countries shows clearly that the problem 
cannot be solved unless the beggar is compelled by legislation to quit the 
streets, and enter institutions provided for him. We shall here take the example 
of a few countries and examine their methods of tackling the problem. 

Vagrancy Control in England . — “In Tudor times attempts were made 
by law to check almsgiving in so far as it encouraged idleness and vagrancy;’ 
and as late as 1744 (17 George II) a law was passed exposing to a penalty of 
not less than 10s. or more than 40s. (or, in default, one month^s detention in a 
house of correction), any person who kn^pwingly gave to a rogue or vagabond 
lodging or a shelter and refrained from handing him over to a constable.’^* 

The problem of beggary is intimately linked up with the problem of em- 
ployment and poor relief. Industrial England has, guarded against the pos- 
sibilities of dire poverty, starvation and beggary by a system of Poor Laws, 
Unemployment Acts and Social Insurance Schemes. “The first pullic social 
service to be established in England and Wales was the Poor Law. The great 
economic changes of the 15th and 16th centuries, above all the enclosure of 
arable land for sheep pastures and the expansion of urban industry and com- 
merce, gave rise to problems with which medieval institutions were incapable 
of dealing. Feudal society was breaking up, and the landless ipen who began 
to rove the countryside and people the towns could not be provided for their 
adversity by voluntary almsgiving or through the mutual assistance funds of 
decaying guilds. Some statutory provision was needed and, after a period of 
local experiment characteristic of English social history, a national system of 
poor relief was brought into being towards the end of the reign qf Elizabeth. 
The great Act which consolidated the Elizabethan Poor Law was passed in 
1601 and, although the administrative details have been profoundly modified 
during the last 340 years, it remains— in principle— the basis of our system of 
providing for those who have no other means of support.^'"' 

In the year 1937 out of a total of about five hundred million pounds 
spent by Britain on what are known as Public Social Services, more than three 
hundred million pounds were spent on poor relief, housing, widows, orphans 
and old age pensions, health insurance, unemployment insurance and allow- 
ances. It is the expenditure on these items that helps them to solve their 
beggar problem. It takes a network of public social services to tackle poverty 
in all its ugly aspects. 

In Europe . — It is noteworthy that, irrespective of the form of Qovern- 

8 Statute of 27 Henry VIII, c. 25. 

8 Dawson, William H„ The Vagrancy Prohlein^ p, 91, 

8 Owen, A, D., Briiuh Social Services, p. 6, 
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ment a country may have, the treatment of the vagrant has been carried out 
most systematically on the Continent. In the Swiss Republic this question 
is regulated by Cantonal Laws. The Federal Legislation on the subject, 
dating from 1850, merely orders that vagrants and mendicants shall be dealt 
with in the Cantons in which they may be arrested in accordance with the 
laws of those Cantons, yet adding that, if of foreign nationality, they shall 
be expelled from the country. The law in force in the Canton of Berne, for 
example, states that : — 

“Vagrancy, namely, the wandering from place to place of persons 
without means and without the object of obtaining honest employment, 
is punishable with imprisonrfient and hard labour not exceeding sixty 
days, or with committal to a labour institution for a .term between six 
months and two years; on the repetition of the offence the vagrant is 
always to be committed to a labour institution,^^ 

Persons who apply for help from a Relief Station and refuse to accept 
suitable work when offered to them may be treated as ‘shirkers' and as such 
they are liable to detention in a labour institution for any period between 
several months and several years. The police are empowered to arrest beggars 
without special warrant, and the husbands and fathers who evade their domestic 
responsibilities, and even the town loafer, who hangs about the street corners, 
may be app'Vehended and committed to a Forced Labour House by a very 
summary process. • 

Germany, so dissimilar in its form of Government from Switzerland, has 
dealt with beggary on similar lines. Down to the 16th century Germany was 
satisfied wnth the mere prohibition of mendicant practices. A resolution of 
the Diet at Landau in 1497 simply forbade vagabondage, and ordered the 
authorities to exercise supervision over the beggars of all kinds. In 1532 
Emperor Charles V in Article 30 of his Penal Court Ordinance similarly en- 
joined the authorities to “exercise vigilant oversight over beggars and vag- 
rants", and in 1557 the Imperial Police Ordinance sanctioned the issue of 
begging letters to poor people for whose support local funds did not exist. 
Inspite of these prohibitive orders beggary was a terrible nuisance as late as 
the end of the 18th century. Then it was that the idea of the disciplinary 
treatment of the vagrant took root and special institutions came into existence 
known as Labour Houses. When the Empire was established, the practice of 
the various states was embodied in the Imperial Penal Code, and Labour 
House treatment is now the recognised mode of correcting sloth, loafing and 
habitual intemperance and immorality throughout Germany.® 

6 We are not able to secure information regarding conditions of vagrancy during the 
Hitler regime. But we have reason to believe that no appreciable change is effected in this 
sphere by Hitler, at least no change for the worse. 

3 
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Sections 361 and 362 of the Penal Code define as follows the offences 
which may entail detention in a Labour House; — 

(1) Whoever wanders about as a vagabond, 

(2) Whoever begs or causes children to beg or neglects to restrain from 
begging such persons as are under his control and oversight and 
belong to his household. 

(3) Wlioever is so addicted to gambling, drunkenness, or idleness that 
he falls into such a condition as to be compelled to seek public help 
himself, or for those for whose maintenance he is responsible. 

(4) Any female who is placed under police control owing to profes- 
sional immorality when she acts contrary to the police regulations 
issued in the interest of health, public order, and public decency, 
or who without being under such control, is guilty of professional 
immorality. 

(5) Any person who, while in receipt of public relief, refuses out of 
sloth to do such work suited to his strength as the authorities may 
offer him. 

(6) Any person who, after losing his past lodging, fails to procure 
another within the time allotted to him by the competent authority 
and who cannot prove that inspite of his best endeavours he has 
been unable to do so. 

It should be noted that begging according to this law is a cognizable 
offence; that not only the beggar but one who encourages begging is liable to 
punishment; that all begging and not only importunate begging is punishable 
bylaw. (We shall later point out the similarity between the wide definition 
of the term ‘vagrant’ given^in this law and that of the Cochin Vagrancy Bill.) 

Belgium's Beggars^ Depots and Eonses of Befuge . — Only after experi- 
menting in many directions did the legislation of Belgium for the treatment of 
vagrants and mendicants establish forced Labour Houses and Colonies for the 
detention of these offenders. Between 1793 and 1891 the Vagrancy Laws went 
through a process of progressive severity. But on the 27th of November, 1891, 
the existing law was so amended as to take away from these offences their penal 
character. At the present time the beggar, the tramp, and the loafer are dealt 
with under this law. The great difference between the original Belgian Labour 
Houses and the Beggars’ Depots of today lies in the fact that the earlier institu- 
tions were managed by philanthropic agencies, while those existing today 
are State establishments, and form a part of the judicial system of the country. 

The Belgian law makes it obligatory upon the State to establish three 
different types of correctional institutions for the vagrants and mendicants, 

Beggars’ Depots, Houses of Befuge and Beformatory Schools. The 
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Beggars’ Depots are for able bodied vagrants and professional beggars, and 
for those who duo to idleness, drunkenness or immorality live in a state of 
vagrancy. They can be sentenced to detention in these Depots for a period 
ranging between two years and seven years. The Houses of Refuge and 
Reformatory Schools arc for simple detention. In order to give the loafer a 
chance of voluntary reformation, he is on the first conviction sent to a House 
of Refuge by way of probation for a period not exceeding one year or until he 
has earned 12s. If reconvicted he is sent to the Beggars^ Depot. In general 
the House of Refuge is intended for vagrants, mendicants, loafers and dissolute 
persons who deserve lighter punishment than that given to incorrigible 
offenders. 

Article 2, para 3 of the said Act lays down that — 

“The Refornvitory Schools shall be devoted to persons who are under 
eighteen years of age and who have been placed by the judicial autho- 
rity at the disposal of the Government or whose admission has been 
applied for by the authority of the commune. 

The Act provides that the Minister of Justice may order the immediate 
discharge of any person confined in the Beggars^ Depots whose further con- 
finement may appear to him unnecessary. Provision is made not only for the 
separate lodging of those below 21 in the Depots but also for the externment 
of adult and able-bodied beggars not belonging to Belgium. ^ 

These few instances of the nature and progress of law relating to vag- 
rancy in Europe go to show that their problem is essentially the same everj^- 
where. They prove beyond doubt that short of penal measures the beggar 
problem ds impossible of solution. They make clear the futility of private 
efforts to get rid of the beggar. The experience ©f the West also indicates the 
desirability of organising charity for the good of the community, aided or re- 
gulated by {State legislation. 

La%cs in India Applicable to Vagrancy , — Organised public opinion in 
India has expressed itself in favour of State action against begging since the 
beginning of the century. The Bombay Corporation has shown interest in the 
problem since 1915. The Calcutta Corporation has been vocal on the subject 
since about 1918. Apart from the Corporations, public bodies like the Women^s 
Associations, Social Service Leagues and various other agencies have been 
advocating State action. 

In India, though there is no full fledged Vagrancy Act as yet, it cannot 
be said that there is no legal provision for preventing public begging. Before 
we discuss the recent Bills and Acts, we shall consider the available local acts 
and regulations which, we are told, could be used for checking public begging. 
To begin with, there is the Criminal Procedure Code which applies to the 
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whole of British India and it is maintained that Section 109 could be used to 
arrest a beggar. According to this Section, if a Magistrate is satisfied — 

(a) “that any person is taking precautions to conceal his presence 
within the local limits of each Magistrate's jurisdiction, and that there is reason 
to believe that such person is taking such precautions with a view to commit- 
ting any offence, or 

(b) “that there is within such limits a person who has no ostensible 
means of subsistence, or who cannot give a satisfactory account of himself,^' 
that person may be arrested. 

Though a vagrant might have been urrested now and again under this 
section, it has been applied till now only for rounding up ‘bad characters\ It 
does not really cover the beggar. B. B. Mitra in his edition of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, quoting a judgment’, shows that “merely to be out of 
work or penniless is not an offence. Many an honest man may find himself in 
either predicament, and in a country where there are workless people and no 
workhouses, persons ought not to be exposed to proceedings under Section 
109 (b) merely because they cannot give a satisfactory account of the manner 
in which they are eking out a precarious existence. Further, till begging is 
legally forbidden begging itself could be stated to be his ‘ostensible means of 
living^ Hence the Section cannot be of much use in prosecuting a beggar. 

The European Vagrancy Act . — Then there is the European Vagrancy Act, 
1874, which applies to the whole of India but takes care only of the European 
vagrant. According to Section 8 of this Act, 

‘“Vagrant^ means a person of European extraction found asking for 
alms or wandering about without any employment or visible means of 
subsistence^'; 

whereas Section 23 lays down that 

“Any person of European extraction found asking for alms when he 
has sufficient means of subsistence, or asking for alms in a threatening 
or insolvent manner, or continuing to ask for alms of any person after 
he has been required to desist, shall be punishable whether he be or be 
not a European British subject, on conviction before a Magistrate, with 
rigorous imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month for the first 
offence, two months for the second and three months for any subse- 
quent offence." 

A ‘vagrant', according to the Act, may be sent to a workhouse or re- 
moved from British India at Government expense, whereas a beggar, as defined 
by Section 23, can be given rigorous imprisonment from one to three months. 
Just ‘asking for alms' is vagrancy, and asking for alms in a particular manner 
’ Victor V. K, E. 53 Cal. 345, 30 C. W. N. 380, 27 Cr. L, J. 497* 
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and in certain circumstances amounts to begging. It is strange that this Act 
does not make any mention of the juvenile vagrant. In the absence of a 
specific provision for dealing with him, it may be presumed that he will be 
treated in the same manner as the adult. Further, this Act neither recognises 
the possibility of a European vagrant being disabled or suffering from any 
infectious disease nor provides specifically for women vagrants. When a 
European vagrant is arrested every effort is required to be made by Magistrates 
and the Police to find a suitable employment for him. In the meanwhile he is 
placed in a Government workhouse. If within a reasonable period of time no 
job is found for him, he is removeiifrom India at Government expense. 

The Lepers Act , — We may now turn our attention to the Lepers Act. The 
number of leper beggars in India is very large. If only the Lepers Act of 181)8 
had been applied effectively the problem would have been well on the way to 
solution by now. It is an Act of the Central Government, with liberty to the 
Provincial Governments to bring it into force if and when they desired. Unfor- 
tunately, no Provincial Government has taken full advantage of the Act for 
controlling lepers in its area. The Act takes special notice of the ‘pauper leper' 
whom it defines as “a leper who publicly solicits alms or exposes or exhi])its 
any sores or wounds or bodily ailment or deformity with the object of exciting 
charity or ofiobtaiiiing alms, or who is at large without any ostensible means 
of subsistence." Such a person can be arrested by any police-officer without 
a warrant; after the Inspector of Lepers certifies him to be a leper, he is to be 
produced before a Magistrate who can send him to a leper asylum to be detained 
until discharged by order of the Board or the District Magistrate. 

Section 9 of the Act merits quotation, for we consider it a very import- 
ant preventive measure against the spread of the disease. It reads thus: — 

“The Local Government may, by notification, in the Official Gazette, 

order that no leper shall, within any area specified under section 3, 

(a) personally prepare for sale or sell any article of food or drink or 
any drugs or clothing intended for human use; or 

(b) bathe, Avash clothes or take water from any public well or tank 
debarred by any municipal or local bye-law from use by lepers; or 

(c) drive, conduct or ride in any public carriage plying for hire other 
than a railway carriage; or 

(d) exercise any trade or calling which may by such notifications be 
prohibited to lepers." 

Penalty for disobeying this Section of the Act is fine upto Es. 20/-. Any 
one who knowingly employs a leper in any of the trades mentioned in 
Section 9, shall be punishable with fine which may extend to Rs. 50/-. Thus 
this Act makes provision not only for punishing the leper who spreads the dis- 
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case but also those who permit a leper to do so. 

The 0. P. Mumeipnlities Act . — In addition to the above, there are some 
Sections of the Municipalities Act in each Province which deal with the begfgar. 
It has been suggested that action could be taken under these Sections. In 
certain cities the Police Acts provide sections which are similar to the relevant 
sections in the Municipalities Act. Section 20G of the C. P. Municipalities Act, 
1922, runs as follows; — 

“Whoever, in any street or public place within the limits of a Muni- 
cipality, begs importunately for alms or exposes or exhibits, with the 
object of exciting charity, any deformity or disease, or any offensive 
sore or wound, shall be punishable with fine which may extend to 
twenty rupees.^’ 

This Section is the most unhelpful among similar provisions in other 
cities and provinces. When a beggar is found to be begging importunately, 
a police officer will have to get a warrant of arrest, and then, when produced 
before the Court, the Magistrate can sentence him to a fine which may extend 
to tw’cnty rupees. ‘Importunate^ begging is very hard to prove; by the time 
a warrant is brought to arrest the beggar, he will not be there to receive it; 
even if one succeeded in getting him before the Court, the punishment pro- 
vided is neither deterrent nor corrective. The C. P. Government is therefore 
considering a Bill to amend this Section. The Bill contains proposals for 
making begging a cognisable offence. But it has retained the word ‘importu- 
nate^ in its first draft and representations are being made by the Society for 
the Elimination of Beggary in Nagpur to delete the word. Fine or /and 
imprisonment of either description or detention in a Poor House is' prescribed. 
There is no provision, however to punish those who encourage bfgging or 
those who employ children to beg. The power of prosecution is vested in the 
police and there is a suggestion that the Magistrates (as on the lines of Section 
190 C. P. C.) as well as Municipal employees of certain rank (as in the U. P. 
Amendment Act) be empowered to take cognizance of the offence. 

The Punjab Municipal Act . — Among the provisions to control beggary, 
the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911, Section 151, as it stands at present is 
reasonably satisfactory. The relevant portions are given below; — 

“151. (1) Whoever, in any street or public place within the Munici- 
pality, begs (importunately) for alms, or exposes or exhibits, with the 
object of exciting charity, any deformity or disease, or any offensive 
sore or wound, shall be punishable with imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion, which may extend to three months, or with fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees, or with both, provided that — 

(a) In the ease of a first offence, the court may, if it thinks fit, 
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instead of sentencing the convict to any punishment, release 
him after due admonition; 

(b) in any case, the court may, if it is satisfied of the inability of 
the convict to earn a livelihood, owing to physical infirmity or 
debility, and if the person in charge of any Poor House in the 
Municipality certifies that he is willing to receive him, direct 
that the convict be received into such Poor House, after being 
released on entering into a bond, with or without sureties, to 
appear and receive sentence, when called upon during such 
period not exceeding three years, as the court may direct. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, 1898, an offence punishable under this section shall be cognizable; 
and notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, a court may take 
cognizance of sucfi an offence in the manner provided by Section 190, 
C. P. C. 1898.^’ 

Much of the effect of this Section is lost by the qualifying word ‘im- 
portunately'. Apart from the fact that it provides for imprisonment which 
may extend to three months and/or a fine not exceeding fifty rupees, it pro- 
vides for admonition and release for the first offence. As per Section 151, 
(1) (b) the court does not sentence him to detention in a Poor House. But in 
case a Poor House is willing to take him in, the court permits his entry there 
after having signed a bond for good behaviour for a period not e.tceeding three 
years. This method of tackling the beggar is not to be found in any of the 
other relevant Sections. Though this provision could be used to check begging 
in the Punjab no attempt is, however, being made in that direction. 

The Bombay City Police Ad.— Turning now to other provinces, we find 
that Section 121 of the Bombay City Police Act, Section G4 of the Bangalore 
Police Law and the Bangalore Municipal Bye-law N. 21, Section 13-A, are 
very similar. They lK)th penalise not only importunate begging but all begging; 
they penalise not merely those who beg but also those who direct begging 
or employ children under their control to beg; they provide for imprisonment 
which may extend to one month as an alternative to, or in addition to, a fine 
not exceeding fifty rupees. It can be clearly seen that these Municipal pro- 
visions and the Police Acts are such that they could be made use of to prevent 
begging if amended in certain respects. It is equally true that unless wo 
pass a complete Vagrancy Act the problem will not be solved. But to make a 
beginning, some Provinces have amended their legal provisions and in others 
amendments are under consideration. 

The Madras City Police Act, This Act was amended by the Madras 

Government (by the Governor while acting under ISection 93 of the Government 
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of India Act, 1935) on the 13th May, 1941. Any Police Officer may arrest a 
beggar found begging, without a warrant, and the court may sentence the 
beggar to imprisonment which may extend to one month or/and fine him not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or in case there is a Workhouse he may be sentenced to 
detention there for a period not exceeding three years. If the accused is below 
16 years of age, he shall be tried by the Juvenile Court. The Act provides for 
Workhouses for the detention of the able-bodied and ‘special homes’ for the 
detention of those who are ‘not physically capable of manual labour’. 

The existence of the Madras Children Act, 1920, is fully recognized by 
the framers of this amendment to the Police Act. The ordinary courts are not 
allowed to try juveniles below 16 years. b[)he Juvenile Court will try the juve- 
niles and further,, since a difference is made between children who are below 
14 and those who are between 14 and 16, the punishment it gives to the latter 
group is practically the same as that given to the adfilt beggar, that is, they 
may be sentenced to Workhouse and special homes. But, 

71-K (2). “If the Juvenile Court finds on enquiry that any person 
brought before it under sub-section (1) has not attained the ago of 14 
years and is guilty of an offence under Section 71-A and that he : — 
(a) has no home or settled place of abode or visible means of subsist- 
ence, or has no parent or guardian, or has a parent or guardian 
who does not exercise proper guardianship, or (b) is destitute and 
both bii» parents or his surviving parent or in the case of an ille- 
gitimate child, his mother, are or is undergoing transportation or 
imprisonment, or (c) is under the care of a parent or guardian who 
by reason of criminal or drunken habits is unfit to have such care, the 
Court may pass such order in respect of the offender as it could have 
passed if he had been brought before it under sub-section (1) or Section 
29 of the Madras Children Act, 1920.” 

The main defect of the Act seems to lie in the fact that Section 71- C 
makes it clear that the operative sections of this amendment will come into 
force only after Workhouses and special homes have come into existence. It 
is probably because of this that, though Madras happens to be the first in 
India to take steps to provide adequate legal powers to check beggary, it is not 
the first to start the experiment. 

The TJ. P. Mumcipaliiies Act,~ln the United Provinces it was found that 
Section 248 of the Municipalities Act, 1916, if amended, would enable the imme- 
diate tackling of street begging in U. P. Public enthusiasm on this matter was 
aroused by the efforts of the Social Service League. Realising that social legis- 
lation in this country can be enacted only by organising public opinion, the 
Social Service League, after starting a Poor House and finding that beggars will 
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not voluntarily seek admission, sought the aid of legislation. In the absence 
of a responsible legislature, it was found that it w^as easier to get the existing 
legislation amended than to get a full fledged Vagrancy Act, however desirable 
it may be, passed by a legislative body. Thus the movement for amending the 
Act began. Section 248 of the U. P. Municipalities Act made importunate 
begging punishable with fine which may extend to twenty rupees. The U. P. 
Municipalities (Amendment) Act, 1942, was Gazetted on the lltli April 1942. 

According to this Amendment all begging, and not only importunate 
begging, is made a cognizable offence. The court may sentence the accused 
to imprisonment which may extend to one month or to a fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees or both; or in places where the Municipality has recognised a Poor 
House, the court may sentence him to detention to a maximum period of two 
years. The Rules clea\;ly recognise the existence of various types of beggars 
each of which requires specialised treatment. Rule 4 provides that : — 

“A Poor House shall have one or more of the following main sections: — 
(a) Infirmary for the decrepit, disabled and diseased, suffering from 
non- infectious and non-contagious diseases, (b) Section for beggars 
suffering from infectious and contagious diseases, (c) Juvenile Section, 
(d) Workhouse or Agricultural Colony for the able-bodied. In each 
secticwQ separate arrangement shall be made for each sex. More sections 
may be opened as necessary. , 

Though this Act does not specifically mention ‘admonition’ for the first 
offence, it is observed that in practice the Magistrate docs release persons after 
admonition if they are first offenders, and whenever he considers such action 
to be mor® effective than detention in a Poor House. 

An important feature of this Act is the acceptance of the principle 
of Indeterminate Sentence. A Revision Board, consisting of the District 
Magistrate, Municipal Chairman and a representative of the Poor House, is 
empowered to revise the sentence of the trying Magistrate. After his admis- 
sion to the Poor House, if it is satisfied that “a beggar has developed the will 
to work or has found means of livelihood other than begging — and in general 
there are circumstances justifying a revision of his sentence — it shall reduce 
the sentence or direct his release.” It will be noticed that a similar provision 
is made in the Belgian Law of 1891, where the Minister of Justice is empowered 
to revise the sentence. In Germany the maximum period of detention per- 
mitted in a Labour House is two years, but it depends entirely on the vagrant 
himself to effect an earlier release by reforming his ways. The President or 
Prefect of District has the right to increase or reduce the sentence, but in 
practice the Director of the Labour House is the person who does it, for he can 
either recommend the reduction or enhancement of the sentence. But at the 
4 
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end of two years the acensed must be released whether reformed or not. 

The U. P. Municipalities Amendment Act is being enforced at present 
in Lucknow. No beggar has till now been sentenced to either imprisonment 
or fine but about 40 of them have been sentenced to detention in the Lucknow 
Poor House, run by the Social Service League and recognised by the Lucknow 
Municipality, for periods varying between six months and a year. 

Even cities which have no Poor Houses can enforce the Act and the 
courts could fine the offenders or send them to prison. Our experience at 
Lucknow convinces us of the fact that they need not wait till a Poor House is 
setup, but that if they arrested beggars land sentenced some to prison and 
released others after admonition, a large number of those who do not need to 
beg for a living, will give up begging, and the rest will cease to be importu- 
nate. By the time a Poor House is founded, this , preliminary effort could 
well pave the way for the initiation of a more complete programme of control. 

Sind Vagrancy BilL — On the 12th April, 1989, Mr. P. A. Bhopatkar 
introduced in the Sind Assembly “The Sind Vagrancy Bill,^^ ‘a bill to prohibit 
able-bodied vagrants from begging publicly on the streets^ The Bill defines 
a ‘vagranP as a “person found wandering about and begging for alms^\ but 
it deals only with the able-bodied beggar. Any police officer may arrest an 
able-bodied beggar, and the court can order his imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding^ one month for the first offence, not exceeding two months for 
the second offence and not exceeding one year for subsequent offences. If the 
accused says that he is likely to obtain employment in a given place, the 
court may order the police to conduct him to such a place. If he fails to get 
employed within 24 hours, he shall be brought back to the court which may 
punish him as mentioned above. 

This Bill, in our opinion, is very defective. The definition of ‘vagrant^ 
is inadequate. It makes no provision for Workhouses. Even if the Bill dealt 
with the able-bodied beggars only there is no reason why it should not pro- 
vide for industrial and agricultural colonies for their retraining. Experience 
of the vagrant in Europe shows that imprisonment is no solution for the able- 
bodied beggar. He must be sent to specialised Workhouses where the beggar, 
without the disadvantage of being dubbed a ‘criminaP, can be cured of his 
constitutional laziness. The provision to allow him to seek for employment 
is very desirable. But, while the European vagrant gets fifteen days to seek 
work and also while the Act requires that the Presidency Magistrate or a First 
Class Magistrate shall assist the vagrant to the best of his ability in securing 
employment, the Sind Vagrancy Bill permits only 24 hours to find work and 
that too without the help of the Magistrate. In our opinion the Bill in its 
present form will serve no useful purpose. 
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Oaleutta Suburban Police Act. — A comprehonRive Vagrancy Bill is before 
the Bengal Assembly. It has been recently introduced in the Assembly as a 
Government Bill, But even before the Bill becomes Act, it is possible to arrest 
beggars under Clause 17 of Section 40 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 
1866. This Section empowers the police to arrest any beggar and sentence him 
to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees or imprison him in lieu of fine. The 
Provincial Government may declare any institution to serve as a Refuge Home 
for the reception of the aged, infirm or incurably diseased persons. In places 
where there is such a recognised Institution the court may sentence the beggar 
to detention for the period prescribed. Though no provision is made for any 
other special homo or Workhouse for the different types of beggars, it is, as it 
stands, more satisfactory than the C. P. Municipalities Act, 1922, and the pro- 
posed Sind Vagrancy Bijl. 

Bengal Urban Poor Relief Bill. — In India Poor Law does not exist in a 
codified form as in the West. Therefore the Bengal Urban Poor Relief Bill, 
1940, must be considered an important step towards social legislation in our 
country. It is a Bill “to provide for relief of the poor in the Urban areas of 
BengaP\ Within six months of this Act coming into force every Municipality 
in Bengal will have to prepare (a) a list showing names of all disabled persons 
suffering from leprosy or any other contagious disease, who have to rely on 
public charity for subsistence and have no other source of income or none else to 
support them; and (b) a list of other disabled persons including old and infirm 
persons and children below 12 who have to rely on public charity for their sub- 
sistence. Itis made obligatory upon every Municipality to segregate and maintain, 
if possible, all indigents in list (a). As for those in list (b) each Municipality 
is required to try and provide funds for their maintenance and, “until sufficient 
funds are provided for, shall take such steps as are necessary for guarding 
against starvation of such indigents including raising of voluntary contributions 
from members of the public, government or charitable institutions.'^ 

Most of the beggar problems in India would be solved if only such Poor 
Relief Measures were adopted. We would watch with keen interest Bengal's 
experiment in this important piece of legislation. 

Bengal Vagrancy Bill. — Poor Relief does not, however, eliminate the 
need of a Vagrancy Act, and therefore Bengal has moved in the direction of a 
Bengal Vagrancy Bill, 1943. Any person found asking for alms, or remaining 
or wandering about in any public place making it clear that he exists on 
public charity can be arrested by any police officer and taken before a Special 
Magistrate. If the Magistrate is so convinced, the person in custody may be 
certified as a vagrant and sent by the court to a Receiving Centre when a 
Medical Officer will examine him thoroughly and submit his report to the 
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Offlcer-in-charge of the Centre who, under orders of the Vagrancy Controller, 
may send him over to a Vagrants Home. He will remain there till such time 
as the Controller may decide upon. The Vagrancy Controller in this Bill 
functions very much like the Revision Board in the U, P. Municipalities 
Amendment Act, 1942 and the Minister of Justice in Belgium. 

It is wisely provided in the Bill that (a) lepers, (b) the insane or ment- 
ally deficient, (c) those suffering from communicable diseases other than 
leprosy, and (d) children, that is, persons under the age of fourteen, be 
segregated from each other and from vagrants who do not belong to any of 
the aforementioned classes. Moreover, it,requires the segregation of the male 
from the female vagrants. It is also provided that such vagrants^ homes may 
include provision for the teaching of agricultural, industrial or other pursuits, 
and for the general education and medical care of the inmates. 

Much like the Continental Vagrancy Acts and the proposed Cochin 
Vagrancy Bill, this Bill also provides for the repatriation of non-Bengal 
beggars. It also punishes the person who “employs or causes any person 
to ask for alms, or abets the employment or the causing of a person to ask 
for alms, or whoever having the custody, charge or care of a child, connives 
at or encourages the employment or the causing of the child to ask for alms'' 
with rigorous imprisonment for a term which may extend to two years, or with 
fine or with both. Its chief feature is that the court does not sentence the 
beggar to a fixed period of detention in a Vagrants' Home, but leaves it to 
the Controller to release him when he considers that the purpose of the Act 
so far as the particular individual is concerned is fulfilled. This provision is a 
great improvement over the usual provision where a beggar has to he released 
after the expiry of his terpi of detention, whether reformed or not. It is 
reported that the Bengal Government has arranged for the building of six 
vagrants' homes. A Vagrancy Controller and six Managers for the Homes 
have already been appointed. 

It is encouraging to note that some Indian States are also taking an 
active interest in the beggar problem. Hyderabad has already passed the 
Prevention of Beggary Act, 1942. Similarly, Mr. M. K, Devassy introduced 
the Cochin Vagrancy Bill in the Cochin Legislature on the 10th February, 1940, 
but, unfortunately, it was not accepted. Baroda has now constituted a com- 
mittee to investigate the beggar problem and make proposals for its control and 
prevention. Though Travancore has no legislation dealing with vagrancy, 
a Beggar Relief Centre has been started in Kottayam at the initiation of the 
municipality and the citizens of the town. The Government of Mysore appoint- 
ed a committee to go thoroughly into the question of beggary in the whole 
State and to formulate a plan for effectively dealing with the problem. The 
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committee has just issued its Report and also the Draft Bill for the Prohibition 
of Beggary in Mysore. 

Hyderabad Prevention of Beggary Act , — Unfortunately the Hyderabad Act 
has several defects. It seems to be so framed as to make it almost impossible 
to admit a person to a Poor House. Powers of establishment, recognition and 
supervision of institutions for beggars are vested in a chief committee, which 
may be either the Standing Committee of the Hyderabad Municipal Corpora- 
tion for the City of Hyderabad, or a Sub-Committee of five nominated by the 
Municipal Committee or the Local Board concerned. 

Further, Sec. 7 (1) says that^“The Chief Committee may establish in- 
stitutions in suitable places or close down any institution 

established by the public.’’ We cannot appreciate this idea of empowering 
the Committee to close down any public institution started for the benefit 
of beggars or poor people. It is expected, however, that the extreme step of 
closing down an institution would be taken only when strong reasons justify 
the adoption of such a measure. 

Institutions, started or recognised or aided by the Chief Committee, can 
secure inmates in two ways:— firstly, they may accept those who voluntarily 
seek admission. But every such person must execute an agreement with the 
institution tp remain in it for not less than two years. Thereafter he shall be 
subject to the same rules as apply to those who are committed to the institution 
by the court. Secondly, they may admit those whom the courts*have sentenced 
to detention. Experience both in India and abroad makes it clear that 
voluntary admissions to a Poor House are negligible. When such admission 
amounts ip voluntarily giving up of one’s right to freedom, it is difficult to 
see how any institution may be expected to get volunteer inmates. 

Admissions through the courts seem to us still more difficult. Sec. 16 
provides that when a police officer sees a professional beggar begging, he should 
first ask him to refrain from begging and leave the place; and if this order 
is not complied with then the police officer is to arrest him after holding a panch- 
nama. It is obvious that no beggar will ever contravene such a convenient 
order of a policeman. To ask a beggar not to beg at a given time and at a 
given place does not need a police officer. The beggar will obey any ordinary 
citizen. Granting that one finds such a rare type of a beggar who insists on 
begging when ordered by the police officer to go away from there, the law 
requires the police officer to hold a panchnama and then arrest the beggar. 
Our experience of arresting beggars in Lucknow makes it clear to us that it is 
almost impossible to find persons who will agree to form the panch\ it will be 
still more difficult for the police man to get such a panchnama to witness 
against a beggar. In our round-ups of beggars in Lucknbw, whenever a beggar 
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created a scene on his arrest, the public inevitably pleaded for his release. 

Presuming for a moment that it is possible to find a police officer who 
will be so conscientious as to go through this difficult process of arresting the 
beggar, and granting that it is possible to find men willing to form the panch, 
it is difficult for the ])eggar to get across the court even if ho is anxious to 
enter an institution. For the first offence the court may discharge a beggar 
if he promises not to beg again, and no beggar, as far as our knowledge goes, 
will refuse to give such an undertaking. If a beggar comes before the court 
fora second time “he shall not be discharged unless a respectable person 
stands surety for him that he will not be guilty of begging by profession, or 
unless the court is satisfied in some other way that he will refrain from it.^’ 

In case a beggar appears for the third time then the court may sentence 
him to detention in an institution, under the control or management of the 
Chief Committee, “for such period as is deemed sufficient to render him cap- 
able of earning a living for his necessaries.'' The Act docs not mention the 
maximum period to which the court may sentence him. We may get a fuller 
idea if we see the Rules governing this Act. But it is not advisable to let the 
Rules prescribe such an important matter which involves a principle. 

Dealing with persons who abscond from the institutions, Section 13 
says that if such an escaped person is found by a police officer hf. may arrest 
him after holding panchnama. It is superfiuous and unreasonable to require 
the certificate of a panch for the arrest of a person who is definitely wanted 
by law. Whether he is found begging or not, he is to be arrested if he has 
escaped from legal custody. 

The Act does not reveal any clear idea of the need of specialised treat- 
ment for the various types of beggars. Throughout the term “professional 
beggar" is used. In the Definitions Clause the term is so defined that no clear 
cut differentiation is made between a beggar and a professional beggar. The 
Act makes provision neither for the punishment of those who encourage 
beggary, nor for the repatriation of those who are non-State beggars. Further, 
it gives no special consideration to the child beggar. The purpose of the Act 
evidently is prevention and not treatment. 

Cochin Vagrancy Bill . — Now turning to the Cochin Vagrancy Bill we 
find that one of its most interesting features is its definition of the vagrant. 
Section 3(ii) says: — 

“Vagrant means (a) any person wandering abroad or placing himself 
in any public place to beg or gather alms or causing or encouraging or 
procuring any child to do so; (b) any person wandering abroad to 
hawk goods without a pedlar's license; (c) any person whose wilful 
neglect to work causes him or her or any of his or her family, to go 
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about begging; (d) ^any person running away causing his child or wife 
to live upon charity; (e) any person endeavouring to procure alms by 
exposing deformities or by making fradulent pretences; (f ) any person 
found in a building or inside an enclosed yard or garden, for any 
immoral, unlawful purpose; (g) any person gaming, in an open and 
public place, at some game of chance with cards, coins and other in- 
struments; (h) any person telling fortunes or using any subtle craft, 
palmistry or otherwise, to deceive; (i) any person wandering abroad, 
without visible means of subsistence, and lodging in unoccupied build- 
ings, or under a tree or tent oc in a cart, and not giving a good account 
of himself; (j) any person knowingly living, wholly or in part, on the 
earnings of prostitution, or persistently soliciting in public for immoral 
purposes.'^ ^ 

According to this definition a beggar, a person encouraging a child to 
beg, an unlicenced hawker, a deserter, a gambler, a palmist, a prostitute and 
a pimp — all are “vagrants^’ and can be taken action against under this Act. 
Bub-section (f) of this definition makes it possible for a respectable political 
worker to be termed a vagrant if at a given time a political party or associa- 
tion of which he is a member is declared illegal and he is found working for 
such a party dn a building or in an enclosed yard or garden. It is difficult also 
to understand how an unlicenccd hawker and a palmist can be considered as 
vagrants. Apart from this too wide a definition of a vagrant, the Bill in general 
is a very desirable one. All begging is made a cognizable offence. The Govern- 
ment is required to establish Receiving Centres and Institutions for the ac- 
commodation and treatment of vagrants. Due attention is paid to the different 
types of beggars. The general procedure of arrest and conviction is on the 
same lines as the Bengal Vagrancy Bill. 

That professional organisations exist among beggars and that some so- 
called respectable citizens employ beggars to beg in public and take a part of 
their earnings in return for food and protection from the police have been 
pointed out elsewhere in this issue of the Journal. It looks as if Sec. 18 (1) of 
the Cochin Vagrancy Bill is meant to attack this system. It reads as follows: — 
“Whenever it shall appear to the Commissioner of Police that any per- 
son is living on the earnings of vagrants within the local areas to 
which this is made applicable, he shall make a report to the Govern- 
ment with the recommendation that such person be deported out of 
Cochin.’^ 

The Government then may arrest him, and after a trial in camera may 
deport him from Cochin for a specified period of time. Such a provision is 
not found in any other Act either in India or in the West. An ideal Vagrancy 
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Act will do well to include this provision. Another of its interesting features 
is that a beggar who is not a honafitU resident of Cochin, may bo repatriated 
from Cochin only after he had stayed for three months in a Receiving Centre 
and had failed to find employment within that period. 

Those causing children to beg may be sentenced to imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for a term which may extend to two years, or to a fine 
not exceeding 500 rupees, or both. But unfortunately the Bill proposes to leave 
the question of prescribing the maximum period of detention permitted in any 
institution to the Rules. So important a matter should be included in the Act 
itself, for it will then ensure the acceptanxje of a general principle in regard 
to detention. 

Mysore Draft Bill for the Prohibition of Beggary . — This Bill contains 
several interesting features. It provides for the creation of a Central Relief 
Committee, the establishment of Receiving Centres and institutions to meet 
the needs of difierent types of beggars, classification of beggars, formation of 
colonies or social settlements on the village community model where agricul- 
ture and cottage industries will be taught, and the repatriation of non-Mysor- 
ian beggars at Government cost. 

Religious mendicant is included in the definition of ‘beggar’ but a 
provision in the Bill excludes him from this category under certain condi- 
tions. With reference to this. Section 2 (d) states : — 

A person shall not be deemed to be a beggar if he (i) is a religious 
mendicant licensed by the Central Relief Committee to solicit alms in the 
manner prescribed by rules under this Act; or (ii) in performance of any reli- 
gious vow or obligation as sanctioned by custom or religion collects alms in a 
private or public place, without being a nuisance; or (iii) is permitted in 
writing by the Central Relief Committee to collect alms from the public for 
any public institution, whether religious or secular, or for the furtherance of 
any object for the good of the public. 

Thus religious mendicants may be permitted to beg under a licence 
granted by the Central Relief Committee on the recommendation of the Head 
of the Religious Order to which they belong provided they beg without causing 
nuisance to the public. This is a novel provision not found in any other 
vagrancy legislation, and is meant for the purpose of regulating religious 
mendcancy with due regard to the sentiments of the people. In practice, it 
is hoped, it would do credit to the good intentions of the framers of the law. 

The Bill does not provide for Workhouses but for colonies of the village 
community type. The colony will take in only the able-bodied, the aged, the 
juvenile, the lame, the cripple and the blind. The Scheme includes a separate 
Sick Ward for the treatment of the sick, a Correctional Ward for the unruly 
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and the “work-shy^’ and a Rescue Home for the profligate women. It is in- 
teresting to note that there is also a suggestion for a colony for the mentally 
defective and insane beggars to be attached to the Mysore Government 
Mental Hospital. 

Special attention is given to the child beggar. The provisions of the 
Bill are as hereunder : — 

(1) If a person arrested under the provisions of this Act is, in the 
opinion of the officer arresting him, below the age of twelve years, he shall 
without delay be removed to the Receiving Centre, whereupon the Officer-in- 
charge of the Receiving Centre sh^l, after preliminary enquiry, place him 
before the Magistrate and, if the Magistrate after summary enquiry finds 
that he — 

(a) has no home or settled place or abode or means of subsistence 
or, has no parent or guardian, or has a parent or guardian who 
does not exercise a proper wardship; or 

(b) is a destitute and both his parents or his surviving parent, or in 
the case of an illegitimate child, his mother, are or is under- 
going imprisonment; or 

(c) is under the care of a parent or guardian who by reason of the 
, criminal or drunken habits is unfit to exercise such care; 

shall declare the person to be a beggar and send him to the Receiving 
Centre : 

Provided that if such a person has a parent or a proper guardian, the 
Magistrate shall call upon that parent or guardian to execute a bond and stand 
surety for JLhat person not committing an act contrary to the provisions of 
Section 3 and thereafter release him, but if that parent or guardian himself 
is a beggar, and no other relative comes forward to take care of the person, he 
shall be sent to the Receiving Centre with a declaration as provided therein. 

(2) If in the course of the enquiry, the Magistrate is of opinion that the 
parent or guardian being competent to maintain the child, has wilfully neg- 
lected to do so, he may in his order committing such child to the Receiving 
Centre, direct that such amount as he may deem necessary for the maintenance 
of the child be recovered by way of fine from such person or guardian. 

(3) The Officer-in-charge of the Receiving Centre shall thereupon send 
the child to such Institution best suited for him. 

It is suggested that a normal child beggar should not be separated from 
its parent, that the beggar family should be lodged in one hut in the Colony 
and that the foster-parent system may be introduced in the Colony for Children 
without parents. 

Another interesting feature is that the Bill provides for Indoor and Out- 



ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF LEOiSLATlON 


Name of Law 


Punisbmcni 


Oifence: Cognizable or 
Non- Cognizable ? 


t. The Madras City Police Fine upto Rs. 50/- or imprisonment 
(Amendment) Act» 1941. upto one month or Workhouse upto 
(Amendment to Madras 3 years. 

Act III of 1888). 


The U. P. Act No. VIII 
of 1942. 

The U.P. Municipalities 
(Amendment) Act, 1942. 
(Amendment to Sec. 248 
of the U,P, Mun. Act), 


Fine upto Rs. 50/- or imprisonment 
upto one month or both or Poor 
House upto two years. 


3. The Prevention of Bog- Detention in an Institution for a 
ga^ Act, 1941 — Hydera- period sufficient to ^render him cap- 
bad-Deccan. able of earning a living. 


Cognizable. 


Cognizable. 


4. The European 
Vagrancy Act, 1874. 


5, The Lepers Act 1898. 


Legally it is cogni- 
zable, but in practice it 
is non-coguizaDle, 

Cognizable. 


A “Vagrant” sent to Workhouse 
till employment is found or till he is 
removed from Br. India. ,, 

A “Beggar” — R. I. for one month 
for 1st offence and 3 months for sub- 
sequent offences. 


In Leper Asylum until discharged Pauper leper may bo 
by the Board or the District Mugis- arrested without war- 
trate. rant. 


G, The Cochin Vagrancy 
Bill. 


The Rules to prescribe period of 
detention (8eo Sec. 13 (1) (C) ). 


Cognizable. 


7. The Bengal Vagrancy 
Bill 1943. 


To remain in Vagrant Home till 
Controller finds work for him, or 
relative or friend stands security. 


Cognizable. 


8. The Sind Vagrancy Bill 
1938. (Private Bill by 
P. A, Bhopatkar). 

9. The Bombay City! 
Police Act, Sec. 121. 


•Imprisonment upto 1 month for 
1st offence, 3 months for 2iid offence, 
1 year for subsequent offences. 

Imprisonment upto one month or 
fine upto Rs. 50/- or both. 


Cognizable. 


10, The Bangalore Police Imprisonment upto one month or 

Law, Sec, 64. fine upto Rs, 50/- or with both. 

11, The Punjab Mun. Act of Fine upto Rs. 50/- or imprisonment 

1911, Sec, 151. upto 3 months or both, or 1st offence 

admonition. 

12, The C.P, Municipalities Fine upto Rs. 20/-. 

Act, 1922, Sec. 206. 

13, The Draft Bill for the Detention in the Colony for ro- 

Prohibition of Beggary training till the beggar is found 
m Mysore, 1943. capable of earning his own liveli. 

hood. Aim not penal but educative. 


Cognizable, 


Non-cognizable. 

Cognizable. 


IN INDIA REXATINO TO BE60ARY 


Nature of Offence 


Punishment to 
Abettor 


Begging or apply- 
ing for alms. 


Begging importu- 
nately. 


Begging anywhere. 


Asking for alms 
when he has suffi- 
cient means of sub- 
sistence; or in a 
threatening manner, 
o r importunately. 
(See Sec. 23). 

One who appears 
to be a pauper 
leper. 

Begging. 


Asking for alms 
wandering or remain- 
ing in a manner in- 
dicating existence 
by begging. • 

Wandering^ about 
and begging. 

Begging or direct- 
ing or permitting 
children under his 
control to beg. 

Begging. 


Begging importu- 
nately. 

Begging importu- 
nately. 

Begging in Public 
place, soliciting alms, 
wandering from door 
to door or exhibiting 
sores etc., for secur- 
ing alms. 

Beligious mendi- 
cant if he is a nuis- 
ance and not licensed 
^ the Central Belief 
Committee. 


None. 


None. 


He who employs 
a leper in a trade 
can be fined up to 
Us. 50/% 

Any person liv. 
ing on the earn- 
ings of vagrants 
deported out of 
Cochin. 

R. I. upto 2 
years or fine or 
both. 


Impriso n m e n t 
upto 1 month or 
fine upto Rs. 50/- 
or both. 


Punished with 
simple or rigorous 
imprisonment for 
a term which may 
extend to 3 
months or with 
fine or both. 


Prosecuting 

Authority 


Child 
Age Limit 


Police Officer, 


(1) Police (2) Such 
Municipal employees 
as are authorised by 
the Muu. Bd. In 
Lucknow the Sani- 
tary Inspectors. 

Any Officer, o r 
police official can 
arrest after holding 
a panchnama. 

Any Police Officer. 


Any Police Officer. 


Police Officer. 


Army Police Officer 
authorised by Com- 
missioner of Police 
or the O. M, 

Any Police Officer: 


Police Officer. 


Police Officer. 


Police Officer, 


Police Officer and 
others authorized 
under the Bill. 


Below 16 
years. 


Below 16 

years. 


“A Minor” 
If) years. 


Under 14 
years. 


Under the 
age of 12 
years; young 
boys and 
girls upto 
the age of 
18 are also 
place d 
under this 
category. 


i 


Externment 


None. 


None. 


Externment at 
Government cost 
if he has no em- 
ployment. 


If work for able- 
bodied non-Cocliin 
is not found within 
3 months, he may 
be repatriated. 

Non-Bengalis to 
bo repatriated. 


Non-Mys o r i a r 
beggars to be re- 
patriated at 
Government cost. 
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door Relief. The former is relief given in any Institntion under the Act and 
the latter is relief in cash or kind or both. The latter provision is made to 
take care of those who are real destitutes bnt are ashamed to beg and actually 
starve rather than beg in the open street — such cases can only be treated by 
Outdoor Relief. This method, however, is to be adopted only in the case of 
those deserving needy who do not need institutional care bnt outdoor help to 
prevent them from begging, and that too, with the approval of Government. 

To meet the expenses of the Scheme there is to bo a Beggar Relief Fund 
but it is not to be raised by taxation. Section 36 reads : — 

“In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, a fund called the 
Central Relief Fund shall be formed. This Fund shall consist of :—(i) Sub- 
scriptions and donations, (ii) Grants from Government General Revenues, 
Muzrai or other sources, (iii) Grants from Local Boards, such as District 
Boards, Municipalities and Panchayets, and other private or public Institu- 
tions. (iv) Fines recovered under this Act. (v) Other sources, if any. 

The supervision, direction and control of all matters relating to the 
administration of relief over the whole State is vested, according to this Bill, 
in the Central Relief Committee to be constituted by Government. 

Points for an Ideal Vagrancy Act . — As India gains experience by ex- 
perimenting with these various Acts dealing with the beggar, it should be 
possible to evclve an ideal Vagrancy Act to be passed by the Central Govern- 
ment, and to be put into force by Provincial Governments if and when they 
decide to do so. 

These are some important points which, in my opinion, should be 
covered by a model legislation, and they are as follows: — 

(1) All begging, and not merely importunate begging, should be made 
an offence. 

(2) Begging should be made a cognizable offence. 

(3) The power to take cognizance of public begging should be vested 
in (a) the police, (b) the magistracy, and (c) such officers as may be autho- 
rised by the Municipal Boards. We would also suggest that certain members 
of public social organisations, under certain conditions and rules, be autho- 
rised to arrest beggars. (There is precedence for such a practice in the 
S. P. C. A.) 

(4) Not only the person who begs, but also the one who gives alms 
should be punished. None of the Indian Bills proposed or Acts passed deal 
directly with the almsgiver. In 1899 the Canton of Schwyz, in democratic 
Swizerland, passed a law making “persons who by giving alms, favour beg- 
ging from house to house or in the street” liable to a fine of ten francs. 
Similarly, a police ordinance was issued some time ago in the Uelzen district 
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of Prussia to the effect that ‘ ‘giving of alms of any kind whatever to mendicant 
vagrants is prohibited on pain of a fine not exceeding nine marks.’' There is 
no reason why in India if begging is forbidden giving of alms should not be 
prohibited. 

(5) A model Act should pay, as some of our legal measures do, special 
attention to the protection of the child beggar. Punishment of those who cause 
children to beg must be one of its provisions. 

(6) Care should be taken to define clearly the different types of beggars 
to be treated in special institutions. There is a tendency to regard all beg- 
gars as requiring identical treatment. 

The Bengal Vagrancy Bill the U. P. Municipalities Amendment Act 1942 
and the Mysore Draft Bill show a fairly clear classification of beggars. Upon 
such classification will djapend to a large extent the programme of individuali- 
zed treatment. The Bombay Children’s Act has taken care of delinquent 
children as no other province in India has done and the Chembur Children’s 
Home is well worth following as a model for a home for destitute and delinquent 
children. We do not mean to suggest that the Chembur Home is an example 
of perfection, but taking our cue from that Institution we can build better.^ 

If the beggar problem is to be tackled successfully we must establish 
an ideal Workhouse for able-bodied beggars. Nowhere in India does such an 
institution exist. 

(7) As regards the leper beggars, instead of attempting to tackle them 
under a Vagrancy Act, public opinion should influence Government to enforce 
the Lepers Act of 1898. Pauper lepers can well be taken care of by that Act 
as there iaan All India Leprosy Association with its branches in each province 
and most districts. Wherever special agencies exist it will be advisable for 
bodies interested in vagrancy not to cover the same ground but co-operate 
with them. This is an accepted principle in modern social work as it saves 
time, energy and expense, and further promotes united effort by eliminating 
unwholesome rivalry. 

(8) Provision should be made for the externment of beggars who do not 
belong to the place where they are arrested. 

(9) In regard to the establishment of institutions for various types of 
beggars, we would suggest the following methods for each Province. In every 
town and city of a province there should be a Receiving Centre. In every 
Province there should be one central Children’s Home, a Labour Colony, a 
Leper Asylum and a Leper Hospital, a Hospital for those suffering from 
infectious diseases, all situated in one city, preferably the capital of the Pro- 
vince. ' The Receiving Centre in each city will also function as an Infirmary 
for the maintenance and care of the infirm. 
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We suggest this plan for we do not think it is financially a feasible 
proposition to have a ring of all these homes in each city. Such organised 
province-wide solution of the beggar problem is possible only if the Vagrancy 
Act provided for some such measures in the Act itself. 

(10) Considering the fact that among the large population of beggars 
in India a good many suffer from hereditary defects as are likely to be trans- 
mitted to their children, it would be desirable to provide for the sterilization 
of such persons under the advice and guidance of expert medical men. 

(11) Segregation of sexes is provided for in most of the Bills proposed 
and Acts passed. While segregation of sexes is necessary, no concern is shown 
anywhere, except in the Mysore Draft Bill, to the possibility of an entire family 
begging and being arrested. In case a husband and wife are arrested either 
together or separately, the Act should permit the provision of family quarters 
in institutions meant for the beggars. If they have children of tender age they 
may be allowed to stay with the parents. 

So far as the Infirmary is concerned too much fuss need not be made to 
keep the sexes rigidly segregated. The old and the infirm living together in 
their old ago will remove some of the boredom natural to the life of a disci- 
plined existence in an institution. We would like to see these homes for 
vagrants develop on the lines of the Settlements for the ‘criminal tribes\ 

(12) Much of the delay in coming to grips with the problem in various 
places is due to the question of finance involved. For years past a controversy 
has been going on between the Government and the Municipality as to who 
should shoulder the responsibility. In December 1938, an important discus- 
sion took place at the All India Local Self Government Conference held at 
the Council Chamber of the Calcutta Corporation. Mr. B. N. Roy Choudhry 
in introducing the subject said: 

“The greatest difficulty of handling vagrancy in this country arises 
from want of proper legislation in regard to poor relief and it has been 
a matter of controversy as to the respective responsibility of the local 
authorities and the Government in regard to poor relief. The Local 
authorities want to shift the burden on the shoulders of the Government 
and rice twsa. We arc now almost unanimous that the subject should 
be the joint concern of both the Government and the local authorities.'' 
The conference finally concluded that the responsibility should be joint, but 
that the initiation of legislation, without which beggary could not be tackled, 
lay with the Government. 

It is neither wise nor possible to depend upon private donations to run 
these institutions. Government must finance the scheme and they must raise 
the necessary funds by special taxation. The Gwalior Markets Act of 1986 
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(Sam vat) provides for the control and disbursal of “Dharmadaya^^ a percent- 
age of income set apart by merchants for charity. Such money is available all 
over India. It is well known that huge amounts are collected at most of the 
big and small temples and other places of worship all over India. Government 
should take courage in both hands and sec that such money is spent for the 
amelioration of human suffering. The Calcutta Rotary Club suggested the in- 
creasing of trade licences by 12.5 per cent. The Indian Chamber of Commeitee 
approved of this suggestion. Some others suggest that taxes on motors, 
cycles, marriages, telephones and public entertainments should all go to the 
tackling of the beggar prpblem. « 

Suffice it to say that the Vagrancy Act must accept the principle of levy- 
ing fresh and specific taxes for the purpose of enforcing the Act. That done 
each Province may decide upon the nature of such taxation. 

There is an interesting suggestion made in Art. 38 of the Belgian Law 
of 1891: 

“The cost of relief given in execution of the present law may be re- 
covered from the persons relieved or from those liable for their main- 
tenance. It may also be recovered from those who are responsible for 
the injury or illness which necessitates the relief. 

That a reaso;iable amount of responsibility should be laid upon those who cause 
beggary to continue or who promote individual beggary to come into existence 
is a sound theory and may be put to test by the proposed Vagrancy Act in India. 

(13) At present maintenance of Poor Houses is a discretionary function 
of the Municipality. Government should take immediate steps to make it its 
obligatory ^function. We have already seen that on the Continent it is the joint 
concern of the Centre and the Provinces. 

(14) There is a tendency in the various Vagrancy Bills to provide for 
short sentences for the vagrant. Experience both in England and the Continent 
points towards the advisability of long sentences. The Departmental Commit- 
tee on Vagrancy of 1904 endorse the objections to short sentences which have 
been advanced times without number by critics of the Vagrancy Laws, and 
advocate sentences of not less than six months or more than three years; but 
they maintain that there should be power to curtail a sentence under certain 
conditions. No useful purpose will be served by sending beggars to Workhouses 
for a very short period. Therefore the Act may well lay down, in certain cases, 
the minimum sentence to be given. 

(15) Every Vagrancy Act has a provision for dealing with escape and 
re-arrest. The suggestion in most cases is to enhance the punishment. While 
we do not object to such a provision in the Act, we are afraid too much concern 
is shown over the escape of inmates from Poor Houses* Escape of a beggar 
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should not be viewed in the same light as that of a convict from jail. If after his 
escape, he is not found begging and has taken to some decent way of living, 
then the purpose of the Act and the Poor House is already fulfilled. Therefore 
there is no need of enhancing his punishment. But if he is found begging 
again, then there is every justification for drastic steps. Rightly does the De- 
partmental Committee on Vagrancy, 1904, observe: “If a colonist escapes, and 
is able to support himself without coming within the reach of the law, his es- 
cape from the colony is no matter for regret .... if the detention is intended 
not so much as a punishment, but rather as a means of restraining the vagrant 
from his debased mode of life, the risk of his escaping need not be regarded so 
seriously as in the case of a criminal committed to prison to expiate his 
crime. Similarly, Monsieur Stroobant, Director of the unique Beggars Depot 
of Merxplas in Belgium, has this interesting observation to make: — 

“Those who escape are the energetic man who, influenced by some ruling 
idea — it may be of a family in distress or other motives less laudable- 
seek to reclass themselves. They are not always by any means the 
most corrupt, and often when I learn that a fugitive is following regular 
work, I ask the Minister of Justice to suspend the order for his recapture. 
Prom the standpoint of the general security of the establishment the 
facility to escape constitutes a valuable safety valve, which, it is expe- 
dient to recognise. In truth the latent energies, which impel a man at 
all costs to seek emancipation from the bondage which he has to endure 
in the Beggars^ Depot, are exhausted by flight. 

A Vagrancy Act we do need. But there is danger in expecting too much 
from it. The object of such an Act must not and cannot be to in^ke perfect 
men out of most imperfect material; it will be the far more modest one of 
correcting tendencies of character and conduct which are socially injurious, 
with a view to returning the objects of care to freedom, if they seriously wish 
to regain freedom, able, under favourable circumstances, to take their legiti- 
n|ate place among the citizens of the country. Only by setting before ourselves 
sane and moderate views shall we be able to advance towards our goal; to act 
otherwise will be to waste effort and court certain disappointments. 



A PLEA POE SOCIAL SECURITY TO PREVENT PAUPERISM 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 


While the Beveridge Plan and the American Social Security Programme are engaging 
the attention of the world as daring schemes undertaken by the State to provide social protec- 
tion for its citizens against want, little or nothing is being done in India to protect the wage- 
earners against the hazards of unemployment, sickness, old age, and widowhood which fre- 
quently reduce them to abject poverty. Dr, Kumarappa therefore makes a plea for a modest 
policy of Social Security Programme to prevent the pauperization of individuals and families 
of low income level as a part of our post-war reconstruction plan. 

I N India poverty and pauperism did not appear as social problems until the 
disruption of the joint family system and the removal of production from 
the home to the factory. The modern methods of production have resulted 
in the accumulation of vtealth and its concentration in the hands of the few. 
Failure to give adequate attention to the social arrangements involved has 
given rise to the appalling evils of industrialism to which workers the world 
over have fallen victims. It has also disintegrated our village economy, so 
much so, that owing to unemployment and poverty thousands migrate from 
rural areas to cities in search of employment making the situation in cities even 
worse. Modern industrialism then is one of the major causes of poverty and 
suffering anrong the lower classes. Industrial accidents, unemployment disease, 
and old age force many of them to take to begging as a means oyivelihood. 

In the preceding articles various aspects of this problem of beggary have 
been dealt with. We have also noticed that special classes, such as the aged, 
widows, the crippled, the blind, the feeble-minded, etc. need special care and 
treatment and that organised relief — indoor and outdoor — must take the place 
of indiscriminate charity. “All remedies of poverty fall into two classes — the 
palliative and the curative — the endeavour to relieve poverty or the attempt to 
prevent poverty.'’^ Modern scientific method is to attack it both ways. While 
modern charity is based on the principle of prevention, it does not ignore the 
immediate problem of providing relief for the poor and the needy in our 
midst. 8ince social security is a step towards the mitigation of poverty we 
make a plea for its introduction in our country for the protection of the poor, 
believing that the time is ripe for its favourable consideration. 

We are painfully conscious of the rapid changes taking place through- 
out the world. And we too have been drawn into the maelstrom. What the 
aspect of the world would be after the war is beyond the pale of social prog- 
nostics. Yet one may hazard the general statement that the old order is being 
swept away, structure and spirit. In the melee of social adjustments that 
must inevitably follow the present chaos, the new social order must be formed 
' Seligman, Principles of EconomicSf 1907, p, 687. 

6 
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and the nature of that new order will be based on our experiences of, and 
reactions to, the present one. It may be frankly admitted that no one will 
regret if the old structure, at the altar of which priests in the name of capitalism 
sacrifice human blood and sweat, passes away. But it goes without saying 
that the present system of social living is one which makes parasitic exploita- 
tion thrive, renders sympathy between man and man impossible, creates and 
kindles hatred between members of different strata of society and denies good 
living to the masses of mankind. Indeed, ignorance, poverty, humiliation, 
disease and death have been the lot of the majority of men all over the world. 

Why Social Security , — This war haS shown, as no other war in his- 
tory, that victory can be the result only of the concentrated efforts, physical 
and intellectual of all classes of men in a community. That is to say, war calls 
for sacrifices from all elements of society — from nobles, from workers, even 
from women, whatever their share of happiness or misery in times of peace. It 
is the one great lesson of the total war that all the elements and individuals of 
the State are bound each to each for weal or woe. The contributions of labour 
to the common weal are now becoming emphatically manifest and call for a 
new deal and status for labour. It is good that statesmen of all nations have 
realised betimes that the post-war social planning should ensure better social 
justice to all ranks in the State, better than what they uptil now have enjoyed. 
It is to the securing of this objective to the people of England that the now 
famous Beveridge Plan sets itself; and the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Social Security Board^s 7th Annual Report now before the Congress, 
seek to answer a like necesity in U. S. A, But England and America and 
many countries of Europe have already had some form of social security plans 
which have been worked with more or less efficiency. The problem before 
those countries is how to extend the benefits of social security already exist- 
ing so that all individuals in the State, men, women and children, disabled and 
unemployed and all others requiring State help can be brought within the pur- 
view of the plan. 

But India has to begin from the beginning. She has no experience of 
the social security programme, such as the West has. But all the evil and 
hazards that are to be found in the social life of the Western nations exist in 
our country also. Old age dependence, maternity risks, unemployment 
hazards, sickness liabilities and such other wants and crises which lead to the 
disintegration of the home and human personalities and reduce a nation's 
strength and affect its welfare are universal problems; and each country has 
them in a more or less intense degree. Hence, it is no wonder if we too are 
obliged to face the problem of social security in any post-war reconstruction 
effort. Indeed, the planning of a post-war social order for India should be 
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based on the dual principles of elimination of poverty among the masses, and 
insurance against all manner of risks for all those citizens that can be possi- 
bly brought under the scheme. Looked into closely the latter principle is only 
a method of tackling the national problem of poverty while the former is the 
objective to be achieved. 

A plea for Social Security for India is not based on the psychology of 
imitation, on the habit of doing what the other countries in the West are 
doing. Though it is but natural to be stirred into similar ways of thinking 
and doing while all other countries are planning for the elimination of 
poverty among them, our plea is hmed on the full recognition of the press- 
ing needs of our crores of men, women and children, who live from day to day 
in the paralysing fear of insecurity. Among the countries of the world India 
is known to be a rich country inhabited by poor men. Though this looks like 
a derision and a paradox it is nevertheless a poignant fact. The poverty of 
India is so self-evident that even a hurricane foreign tourist through any part 
of India can easily observe. Statistically computed the income per capita in 
India, according to Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao was Rs. 65.4 during the year 1931-32. 
In other words, the average monthly earnings of an Indian amounted to a 
little more than Rs. 5/- in 1931. Considering the abject penury of the majority 
of Indians who hardly have a single square meal a day it is very doubtful if 
they can ever be credited with having the princely income of Rs. 5/- per mensem. 
Staring facts belie such statistical speculations. Moreover, in* a country like 
India where there are tremendous differences in scales of income — and a very 
few have what may be called steady income— any average of income is bound 
to be false and deceptive. Though the poverty of India is an appalling fact, 
it is not due to any single factor, economic, political, social or any other. 
As a matter of fact, it is the cumulative effect of many contributory causes. 
Nevertheless, unemployment may be reckoned as one of the main factors 
causing wide-spread poverty in India. 

Extent of Unemployment , — In the absence of statistical information it is 
difficult to estimate the number of unemployed in India. Moreover, the arti- 
ficial conditions created by the war have provided temporary employment to 
thousands of our men hitherto unemployed, thus submerging the problem of 
unemployment for the time being. But the fear is widely and justifiably enter- 
tained that as soon as the war ceases India will return to its former position of 
poverty and unemployment unless, indeed, she introduces in the not distant 
future a social security programme which shall include an effective unemploy- 
ment relief scheme. 

Prom the Tables given on page 140 we get an idea of the total number of 
earners and dependants and the general distribution of occupations in India. 
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Table I 

Earners and Dependants in 1931 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

Total Population 

350,529,557 

180,620,612 

169,908,945 

Total Earners 

125,270,827 

94,415,536 

27,855,291 

Total Working Dependants 

28,615,063 

7,644,575 

20,070,488 

Total Non-Working De- 
pendants. 

196,643,667 

75,560,501 

121,083,166 


Table ,II 

General Distribution of Occupations in 1931 


Exploitation 
of animals and 
vegetation 

, Exploitation 
of 

minerals 

i 

Indust^' (inclu- 
ding Textiles, 
Hides &. skins, 
wood, building 
etc.) 

Transfort 
including post 
and telegraph 

Trade 

Public Admin- 
istration & 
Liberal Arts 

110,760,324 

404,262 

17,523,982 

! 

9,778,520 

9,336,969 

4,819,452 


It may be seen from Table I that non-working dependants are considerably 
more than the earners. Even if we exclude the total working^dependants, 
who are a little more than one fourth the number of total earners, non-working 
dependants constitute much more than one half of the entire population of 
India — a very great strain indeed on the earners considering their slender 
income capacities. A glance at Table II will show that persons occupied in 
services promising steady employment constitute a minute fraction of earners. 
Except a few public administration services like the army, the navy, the police 
and the State services, and a few of the transport services the rest of the 
occupations provide no security of permanent employment. In occupations 
involving the exploitation of animals and vegetation and minerals, in industry, 
in transport services, and in trade one is frequently faced with the problem of 
seasonal employment and sometimes with partial employment. Seasonal and 
partial employment are parts of the unemployment problem; and though they 
are not as disastrous in their consequences as total long-term unemployment 
are yet potent enough to degenerate the individual and the family. 

The Tragedy of Unemployment. — Unemployment is one of the misfortunes 
most feared by wage-earners. “Non-employment or loss of employment in 
nearly every wage-earner's career", declares L. W. Squire, “stands as spectre 
of forbidden mien, with a gaunt finger pointing the way to charity and old age 
dependency." The truth of this statement is seen in the fact that unemploy- 
ment and irregular employment undermines the morale of the jobless. The 
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discouragement, the feeling of helplessness and uncertainty are most demor- 
alizing. Enforced but intermittent illness produces restlessness. Frequent 
and prolonged unemployment destroys ambition and the sense of family re- 
sponsibility, and brings about utter demoralization. 

The effect of unemployment on the worker and his family is disastrous. 
As Mr. A. Epstein points out, it frequently decides whether the worker shall 
drift from his skilled to any unskilled job; whether his wife shall add to her 
duties that of supplementing husband^s wages, or whether the children shall 
be undernourished or enter prematurely some blind alley occupation. Lack of 
work affects the industrious and thfifty workers as well as the indolent and 
irresponsible ones. It not only sweeps away the savings — accumulation of many 
years — but destroys the habit of thrift. It is no wonder therefore if the worker, 
uncertain of the morrow, is encouraged to lead a hand-to-mouth existence. A 
crisis in this level of existence is likely to make him fall back on public charity 
for his support and that of his family. In other words, unemployment lessens 
income, reduces working efficiency, demoralizes the worker and his family, pro- 
duces industrial and political unrest, and a variety of social vices. Unemploy- 
ment is, indeed, “a culture bed for pauperism and its accompanying evils.’ ' 

Why DonH They Save f — It unemployment brings so much misery and 
suffering ta the wage-earner and their families, why, some ask, don’t they 
save? The popular opinion is that any able-bodied man who wants to work 
can find work and that any one who is unemployed miist be pTiysically, men- 
tally or morally inferior. Further, it is assumed that any person who is rea- 
sonably industrious and thrifty could lay aside enough money to provide 
against temporary bad times as sickness and old age. But is the prevailing 
wage rate high enough to meet his and his family’s need, for food, clothes and 
shelter, *and then put by enough to cover days or periods of enforced illness, 
as well as sickness and old age ? The Table given below indicates the usual 
wage rates in cities, towns and mofussils : — 


Table III 

Baity Wages of Workers 


Workers 

Cities 

Towns 

Mofnssil 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Skilled ••• •«« 

i-4-0 to 2-8-0 

1-0-0 to 2-4-0 

0-14-0 to 2-0-C 

Semi-skilled 

0-12-0 

0-10-0 

0-6-0 

Unskilled 

■ 0-12-0 

0- 8-0 

0—5—0 

Unskilled Women 

Workers 

0- 8-0 

0- 6-0 

0-4-0 
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The above wages are hardly enough to meet the needs of a working 
class family made up of the worker, his wife and two children. Because 
such wages are inadequate, it becomes necessary to make the wife and children 
work to supplement the family income. The industry which underpays its 
workers has no right to exist as it makes the wife and children labour to 
make both ends meet. It is indeed a cruel form of exploitation. But this is 
not the whole story. Industrial strife, which is so common an aspect of our 
modern industry, makes a further reduction in the family's monthly earnings. 
The following Table sets out the number of disputes each year since 1930, the 
number of persons affected by them and the number of working days lost. 

Table IV 


Industrial Disputes in India 
1930-39 


Year 

Disputes 

1 

Workers affected 

Working days lost 

1930 

140 

196,301 

2,261,731 

1931 

166 

203,008 

j 2,408,123 

1932 

118 

128,099 

1,922,437 

1933 

146 

164,938 

2,168,961 

1934 

159 

220,808 

4,775,559 

1935 

145 

114,217 

973,475 

1936 

• 157 

169,029 

2,358,062 

1937 

379 

647,801 . 

8,982,257 

1938 

399 

401,075 

9,198,708 

1939 

406 

409,189 

4,992,795 

Total 

2,223 

2,654,465 

40,042,108 


These figures are significant: Within a period of ten years there 
occurred a total of 2,223 strikes and lock-outs involving a total of 2,654,465 
employees. The time loss amounted to 40,042,108 days. This means con- 
siderable financial loss to the workers affected. Industrial disputes, while 
generally helpful to elevate the worker's standard, frequently sap the 
little savings, if any, and drive him to the money lender or on the road to 
beg. Is it any wonder then if our workers, instead of having a bank account 
are heavily indebted ? “The majority of industrial workers," reports the 
Royal Commission on Labour, “are in debt for the greater part of their 
working lives. Many, indeed, are born in debt and it evokes both admira- 
tion and regret to find how commonly a son assumes responsibility for bis 
father's debt — an obligation which rests on religious and social but seldom on 
legal sanction. It is estimated that, in most industrial centres, the proportion 
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of families or individuals who are in debt is not less than two-thirds of the 
whole. We believe that, in the majority of cases, the amount of debt ex- 
ceeds three months' wages and is often in excess of this amount."^ Similarly 
in rural areas the problem of indebtedness is very serious and so also the 
problems of unemployment and poverty are very great. Under such circum- 
stances is it possible for poor wage-earners to save to protect himself and 
his family against any form of misfortune or crisis 

Unemplmjment Insurance.’— In view of the disastrous effects of unem- 
ployment, the inability of the worker to save and the amount of unemploy- 
ment which normally exists in our cWntry, it is necessary to devise ways 
and means of protecting the unemployed. For purposes of treatment we may 
classify the unemployed under different heads: (a) those who are temporarily 
unemployable; (b)those*who are temporarily unemployed but inefficient; 
(c) those who are employable but more or less permanently unemployed; (d) 
those who are unemployable and permanently unemployed and (e) those who 
are permanently unemployed and unwilling to work. 

The causes which bring about these various classes of unemployed are 
many and diverse. Some of them are found in the very nature of our indus- 
trial organization itself such as fluctuation in the demand for labour and the 
labour policies of industries. Some others are found in the individual 
himself such as mental and physical defect, lack of trainiiig, etc. Still 
others arise from social changes and natural disturbances. The methods we 
adopt for the solution of this problem must attack the root causes. To begin 
with, it is necessary to stabilise industry and dovetail seasonal industries. 
Then we need well organized employment exchanges and they must work in 
co-operation with the best social services agencies. We must have vocational 
training centres to train youth. Further, there should be correctional insti- 
tutions to retain the unemployable who are “work-shy". 

But this is not all. For those who are involuntarily unemployed, we 
must provide unemployment insurance to prevent personal and family dis- 
organization. The principle underlying unemployment insurance is not new. 
It is the same principle on which our joint family system is based, namely, that 
in times of crisis the burden of an individual member should not be borne by 
himself alone but should be shared by the other members of the family. 
Unemployment insurance really means that the burden now borne by workers 
who are involuntarily idle will be spread over a large part of society. Since 
enforced idleness is due not to personal causes but social, its cost should be 
borne, not wholly by the man himself but by the employer and the State. 

Some of the industrial hazards may best be guarded against by means 

** Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931, p. 243. 
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of unemployment insurance and sickness insurance schemes. In our country 
unemployment insurance, whether voluntary or compulsory, does not exist 
at all, while voluntary sickness insurance exists among a very few mills to 
provide benefits only to a handful of workers who contribute their share to the 
insurance fund. The industrially unemployed have no option but to knock 
about till they find a job or, if they do not find one, to beg, borrow or steal. 
There are not even private charity organizations to provide the unemployed 
with means of livelihood. In America prior to 1929 the burden of providing 
relief to the unemployed “was borne by private organizations operating 
locally, and, in larger measure, by local public agencies.^’ ^ State agencies 
supervised the dispensing of relief. But within a decade social insurance 
measures have progressed so much in America that during the six months 
ending June 30, 1938, 2,500,000 workers out of a nun^ber of 27,500,000 who 
were covered by insurance, received benefits. * The credit of compulsory 
unemployment insurance goes to Switzerland which introduced it as early as 
1904. But the experience of Great Britain in compulsory unemployment in- 
surance is much greater as the system was introduced as far back as 1911; and 
it has passed through several amendments during the succeeding years, culmi- 
nating in the suggestions contained in the Beveridge Plan. Italy, Austria 
and other European countries before the war had their schemes of compulsory 
unemployment,insurance. One point worthy of note is that though in most 
countries unemployment insurance experience dates back to' only three de- 
cades, y^et during the period the scheme has been found to be extremely use- 
ful in preventing poverty and dependence, and hence it has had phenomenal 
extension in recent years. 

Unemployment insurance generally provides benefits to persons who 
have lost their livelihood. Under the Beveridge Plan an unemployed person 
gets removal and lodging grants. Unemployment benefit will continue as 
long as unemployment lasts, but is usually subject to a condition of attendance 
at a work or training centre after a certain period. This means the scheme 
contemplates not merely financial benefit but technical rehabilitation of the 
individual. The receipt of unemployment benefits is subject to the condition 
that the worker will have actually paid 26 contributions towards his insurance. 

Though compulsory unemployment insurance has worked well in other 
countries there are great difficulties in the way of its introduction in India. 
One tremendous difficulty is the low income level of the Indian worker which 
we have already considered and which makes it impossible for him to put by 
for an emergency. 

* Millspiiugh, A, C., Pablic Welfare Organiaaiion, p. 303, 

* See Stewarfc, M. S., Security or the Dole, p, 11. 
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With money barely sufficient to feed himself and his family, the Indian 
worker cannot be expected to contribute anything towards his unemployment 
insurance. Perhaps the scheme of unemployment insurance may be tried 
among the skilled workers in cities. But skilled workers are only a few while 
semi-skilled and unskilled workers are legion. Also the skilled worker has more 
or less steady employment while the semi-skilled and the unskilled worker is 
the constant victim of unemployment hazards. It is wage-earners of this class 
who are most in need of insurance protection and yet wholly incapable of 
joining contributory insurance. Since society is responsible for the present 
day economic organization which brings about involuntary unemployment, it 
is its duty to assume the. burden of social protection and not impose it on the 
poorest and most insecure of the population, and grant unemployment assu- 
rance not as charity but as a matter of right. 

Sickness Jwsiirance. —Sickness insurance in India, in so far as it affects the 
health and means of living of the industrial worker, suffers from the same 
defects as unemployment insurance. But the incidence of sickness must be 
guarded against not only among the workers but among the nation as a whole. 
Sickness is a national problem, and underlying it is the question of nutrition and 
health of the entire community. It is frequently disease that disintegrates and 
dismembers the Indian family. While illness of the earning member paralyses 
the sources of income, illness of the members of the family drains and impo- 
verishes the resources of the family. Sickness, therefore, may be characterized 
as one of the major causes of Indians pauperization. Influenza, tuberculosis, 
small-pox, malaria, respiratory diseases and a dozen other nameless ones take 
their heavy toll of victims annually. The incidence of death by disease in 
British India in 1936 and 1937 are given below : 


Table V 

Deaths from Diseases in British India 


Disease 

Deaths 

1936 

1937 

Cholera 

159,720 

99,054 

^mall-pox ••• ••• ••• 

104,805 

54,810 

Plague 

13,021 

28,169 

Dysentery & Diarrhoea 

281,666 

267,479 

Respiratory Diseases ... 

493,441 

487,319 

Fevers 

3,593,497 

3,569,590 

Other causes 

1,729,581 

1,695,954 

Total ... 

0,375,731 

6,202,375 


The above Table shows that the largest number of deaths are due to 
“fevers’* but unfortunately the separate figures relating to the individual 


7 
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diseases contained in the group are seldom given as the present system of 
registration makes this impossible. Nevertheless, among fevers malaria con- 
tinues to be the gravest menace to the wage-earners. Colonel Sinton, of the 
Indian Medical Service, pointed out not long ago that at least one hundred 
million individuals suffer yearly from malaria in British India alone, and of 
these only about a tenth receive treatment in hospitals. Major Bently, also 
of the Indian Medical Service, made a special study of malaria in Bengal. 
According to his estimate, some eighty thousand villages in the province were 
stricken with malaria. He reckoned that some 30 million people suffer from 
the disease in Bengal alone. It has been Calculated that deaths from malaria 
during 1936 amounted to 1,567,084, or about 44 per cent of total recorded 
‘fever' deaths. Malaria is more common in rural areas than in towns, though 
it is bad enough in the latter. ^ 

Public health statistics in India seldom indicate the social importance 
of many of the widespread diseases among the poor. For example, typhoid 
fever is perhaps of even greater importance in relation to poverty in the sick- 
ness it causes than in the deaths resulting from it. For every death from 
typhoid fever there are about eight cases of illness averaging 75 days of inabi- 
lity to work. Moreover, the conditions producing typhoid result also in other 
forms of sickness. Similarly, malaria by its frequent attacks, very materially 
affects the worker's earning capacity, lowers his vitality and predisposes him 
to other causes of death. In fact, it causes more sickness and loss of working 
power than any other disease in India. Further, from sickness statistics 
referring to India it is not known how many earning members of families 
are affected, what are the number of working hours lost (of industrial workers 
during sickness), what is the amount actually expended on medical care, and 
what is the total of wages lost due to absence from work during illness. 

During 1930-31 the Bombay Labour Office conducted an enquiry into 
sickness incidence among the cotton mill workers in Bombay City. Their 
results embodied in Table VI on page 147 makes revealing reading. It shows, 
in a limited field of enquiry, that about 22% received no medical treatment at 
all, while about 40% of the sick resorted to country medicines. What type 
of country medicines was used is not known. But there is no doubt that the 
workers resorted to treatments of doubtful efficacy driven by the forbidding 
costs of proper medical care. Of course, there is the element of superstition 
and ignorance which influence the Indians' preference of quack medicines and 
country remedies. Most often sick workers and their families content them- 
selves with wearing charms supposed to be potent enough to drive away any 
disease or deformity belonging to the body and the brain. But making 
allowance for superstitious ideas, it must be said that poverty is at the root of 
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Table VI 

JMedical Treatment Received by Workers during Sickness^ 



Males 

Females 

Total 

Percent- 

Kind of Treatment 

No. of 
cases 

Per- 

centage 

No. of 
cases 

Per- 

centage 

no. of 
cases 

ago to 
total 

No Treatment ... 

870 

18.80 

347 

34.77 

1,217 

21.03 

Country Medicines 

• 1,848 

39.92 

401 

40.18 

2,249 

39.97 

Western Medicines 

1,53G 

33.18 

195 

19.51 

i,7;u 

30.76 

Country and Western Medicines 

44 

0.95 

3 

0.30 

47 

0.84 

Patent Medicines... .* 

294 

G.35 

4G 

4.61 

340 

(>.04 

Patent and Western Medicines 

7 

0.15 

... 


7 

0.12 

Patent and Country Medicines ... 

4 

0.09 

... 

... 

4 

0.07 

Patent, Country and Western Medicines 

1 

0.02 

... 

• •• 

1 

0.02 

Other remedies including imperfectly 
specified 

^ 

0,54 

6 

J}M 

31 

0.55 

• 

Total ... 

4,G29 

100.00 

998 

100.00 



5,027 

100.00 


the worker’s medical preferences. It is not true to say, as is generally done, 
that Indians’ denial of scientific medical care of themselves is based on uatural 
antipathy towards Western methods of treatment. We can affirm from our 
experience that Indians are not slow to take advantage of modern medicine 
when it* is made accessible to them. The question is not Indian or foreign 
medicine. Whichever is found to be effective must be recommended and 
administered to the sick. But the Indian worker has so far found the costs of 
medical care much beyond his means. Indeed, proper medical care is looked 
upon by the average Indian as a luxury! Perhaps, the only proper medicine 
which the poor Indian takes — and that unconsciously — is chlorine, when water 
is chlorinated at its source! 

In recommending the provision of adequate medical facilities, the de- 
velopment of welfare schemes, and the construction of working class houses, 
the Royal Commission on Labour persaadiugly remarked : “There are few 
directions offering such great opportunity for profitable investment on the 
part of the State. The economic loss involved in the birth and rearing of great 
numbers of children who do not live to make any return to the community, in 

^ Quoted by Keni, V. P,, The Problem of Sickness Insnrance, p. B5. 
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the sickness and disease which debilitate a large proportion of the workers and 
in early death, with the consequent reduction of the earning years is incalcul- 
able. Even a small step in the prevention of these ills would have an appre- 
ciable eifect in increasing the wealth of India ; a courageous attack on them 
might produce a revolution in the standards of life and prosperity.’^ ® 

It has been calculated that the average daily cost of medicine per indoor 
patient in the Maratha Tuberculosis Hospital, Bombay, during the nine years 
from 1931-39 was Rs. 0-1-7.’ This is the lowest possible estimate. Based 
on this calculation, it is suggested that the worker should contribute his share 
compulsorily towards a sickness insurance i’und, the employer should contribute 
double the amount the worker contributes and the State should pay towards 
the fund at least one fifth the sum of the worker’s contribution. In other 
words, a tripartite contributory sickness insurance fpnd should be instituted 
and made compulsory in all industries. This is a very feasible suggestion. 
Though it is difficult to induce the worker to put by as. 5/- per month for his 
sickness insurance, it is not impossible. But will the employer come forward 
with his share of as. 10/- per month per worker? And is the Government 
ready to pay towards the fund one anna per mensem per head ? 

The whole problem of sickness incidence should be viewed as a national 
problem. Indeed, the health and vitality of the entire population should be 
the first concerp of the State. During their illness, individuals, whether they 
are workers or non-workers, are burdens to themselves and to others. In view 
of the importance of health to national welfare, Health Insurance Societies in 
England and America have undertaken to give medical aid to whomsoever 
contributes on an insurance basis. Also groups of individuals in various local- 
ities unite for obtaining medical benefits for themselves and their families. 
For a specified annual fee the members of the group arc entitled to get hospital 
care for a specified number of days. This system of obtaining medical benefit 
is well known as Group Hospitalization. In America groups of people 
belonging to a region, sometimes whole villages, obtain medical service in this 
manner. There is now compulsory health insurance in the various countries 
of the world, including Japan. Generally, insurance is compulsory only for 
wage-earners and for employed persons receiving less than a specified income.® 
In no other country in the world does health insurance apply to the 
entire population as in Soviet Russia. Soviet health insurance, says M. Stewart, 
is about as all-inclusive as it is possible to be. “All workers are included 
without exception.” There is no restriction because of income, and the right 
® Report of the Royal Commission on Labour, 1931 , p. 243. 

’ Sec Keni, V. P., The Problem of Sickness Insurance^ p. 48. 

® Reed, L. S„ Health Insurance^ p* 210. 
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to obtain benefit commences after two months^ employment. The law provides 
full wages for a worker during a leave of absence because of illness, when quar- 
antined by a contagious sickness of someone in his family, or while nursing a 
sick member of the family. There is no waiting period; benefits begin on 
the day of sickness. “Full wages’^ does not, however, include piece-work 
earnings, and is subject to a maximum of 180 roubles a month. In addition 
to obtaining his wages, the patient is entitled to full medical care, including 
the service of specialists and surgeons. Free care in hospitals and sanitar- 
iums is provided when needed, as are drugs, medicines, and appliances. This 
service is granted not only to the insured person, as in Great Britain, but to 
the entire family. Permanent and partial disability are provided for by a 
rather complex system of pensions, which vary in accordance with need, and 
the degree of the disabiliiy. ® 

Steps taken in the field of protection against sickness have been found to 
produce notable results. Summarizing the German experience of health 
insurance. Dr. Frieda Wunderlich adds: “ Health insurance has protected the 
health of the German people in a period in which starvation and misery 
threatened it with deterioration. It has survived all strains of the War and its 
aftermath and has been little affected by the depression. Specifically, it has 
lowered the death rate, sheltered pregnant mothers and infants, removed one of 
the largest causes for seeking poor relief, and raised relief stanciards. Through 
its mass records of illness it has contributed toward extending the scope of 
medical research and toward effective preventive measures, enabled the hospitals 
to modernize and increase their equipment, removed one of the principal 
handicaps in the professional paths of the young doctor, and has tended to 
make more uniform the geographical distribution of medical facilities.^' 

While other countries have made so much progress, we are still far be- 
hind in this respect. The question of sickness insurance was brought to the 
notice of the Government of India in 1928 by the recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference. In its reply to the Conference the Govern- 
ment stated that it was not feasible just then to introduce sickness insurance 
owing to the migratory character of labour, the worker's habit of returning to 
his village at times of illness, the lack of sufllcient number of medical practi- 
tioners and the opposition of workers to compulsory deductions from their pay. 
Since the incidence of sickness among the working classes is very high, and 
the worker during periods of illness finds himself destitute of resources, the 
Royal Commission suggested that all methods that may lead to the allevia- 

® Stewart, M., Social Security^ (1937), p, 27. 

10 Wunderlich, Frieda, “ What Health Insurance did for Germany. ” Social SecuHty^ 
1036k (New York, American Association for Social Security, Inc ) 1936, pp. 139, 140. 
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tion of the existing hardships should be explored. The tentative scheme for 
mulated by the Commission separated the responsibility for the medical and 
financial benefits. The former, maintained the Commission, could be under- 
taken by Government on a non-contributory basis, the latter through the em- 
ployers on the basis of contributions by themselves and by the workers.^' 

And this was some twelve years ago. Although illness is the most 
common hazard to which every working class family is exposed, it is not yet 
covered by social insurance. The medical facilities are hopelessly inadequate, 
and the wages paid make it impossible for most workers to get through periods 
of crisis without borrowing, or making their wives and children work. The 
need for sickness insurance in our country is apparent. The difficulties of 
putting through such a scheme are no doubt formidable, but they do not absolve 
the Government of its responsibility of providing the worker relief during 
periods of protracted illness. 

Worlcmen^s Compensation . — Let us now turn our attention to the tragic 
toll of the injuries and deaths resulting from accidents. The two major sources 
of accidents are our machine industry and the high speed transportation. 
Unfortunately, complete and accurate statistical information is woefully lacking, 
not that we do not have statistical bureaus but they arc more concerned with 
material things than with human events. Hence, we know less about such an 
important matter as the number of accidental injuries suffered by our popula- 
tion and more about the quantity of cotton imported or peanuts exported. 

We shall deal here only with industrial accidents. Even in this field our 
statistical information is fragmentary as only accidents which occur in indus- 
tries which come under the Factories Act are recorded for purposes of com- 
pensation. In recognition of the hazards of industrial work the first, step to- 
wards social security in India was taken with the introduction of the Work- 
men's Compensation Act in 1923. Its scope which was very limited has now 
been increasingly enlarged by numerous amendments to the Act from 1926 to 
1939. The Act now provides coverage for occupational diseases also — though 
such cases for compensation have been few — with this requisition that the em- 
ployee should have served more than 6 months to claim the benefits falling 
under occupational diseases. The Workmen's Compensation Act includes only 
those with monthly income below Rs. 300/- and it is administered on provin- 
cial lines. The rate of compensation varies according to the nature and ex- 
tent of the accident, the wage, and the majority or minority of the worker. 

The Act was passed in July 1924. From that date to December 1940 
there were over 360,000 accidents for which compensations were paid. Of 
these there were about 11,000 deaths, the rest being nou-fatal cases. Industrial 
Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 268. 
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accidents always present an economic problem as they involve either a total 
loss of income or a loss of earning capacity. The industrial accidents -differ 
from other groups of accidents in that they choose a class as their victim — the 
class of wage-earners who are least able to bear the burden. To the worker 
accident means death, mutilation, disfigurement, dismemberment, pain and 
suffering, expense of recovery and loss of earning capacity. 

Industrial injury is in a special way the result of modern civilization. 
It is closely connected with the factory and the machine. Many, if not all, of 
the hazards are a distinct consequence of this industrial system. But what 
does an industrial injury mean in tetms of human values ? It may mean death 
at one extreme. It may mean nothing more than a slight wound at the other. 
But in between these two extremes it may mean a great many things. Let us 
briefly consider these various possibilities. 11,000 deaths — mostly of men in 
their vigor of life — from industrial accidents ! It means that many groups of 
families lost their bread-winner and several times that number of dependants 
were left without support. And then, 349,000 non-fatal accidents and these 
include temporary and permanent disablement. Temporary disability involves 
a period of enforced illness; there is the cost of recovery and the loss of wages. 
Further, the injury, the pain, the anxiety and the economic loss are consider- 
able. This is so in the case of temporary disability. One can imagine how 
much more will be the loss and anxiety if the inability to resume one^s normal 
occupation with the same efficiency as before is not temporary tut permanent. 
In this group are thousands who remain alive but with injuries so serious that 
they are totally disabled for life. It includes thousands who lose an eye or both 
eyes, one leg or two legs, an arm or a hand or one or more fingers. 

The wage-earners are workers with their hands and arms and feet and 
eyes. Their economic efficiency depends on their physiological efficiency. 
Deprived of these they become helpless and dependent and in many cases 
they suffer a considerable reduction in their earning capacity. Not a few 
of those rendered blind, one-armed, one-legged, total cripples are forced to 
join the rank of beggars. Fatal accidents to wage-earners mean broken 
families, dependent widows, neglected children and orphans, reduced standard 
of living, malnutrition and deteriorated health. In mechanised industry fatal 
accidents, they say, will happen. If this is the price we have to pay for our 
economic progress, is it not enough if we exact that price in human life f Must 
we also exact the additional price of wafft and destitution from their wives, 
children and other dependants ? Of course not, we say; industry must bear 
the financial loss which is really no burden to it as the loss is shifted on to the 
consumers by adding it to the cost of production. 

Most of us then approve of compensation as a just and efficient method 
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of handling the economic consequences of industrial accidents. But what is the 
basis of compensation and what is it in reality? Compensation may be (1) equal 
and uniform; (2) adjusted to need; and (3) adjusted to loss, i. c., previous 
wages. The principle of equal and uniform benefits is rarely applied to acci- 
dent compensation. And seldom are benefits adjusted to needs. The prevail- 
ing principle is the adjustment of benefits to wages, that is, an adjustment 
primarily to losses. The law in the literal sense of the word is a law of com- 
pensation and should mean full and not partial compensation. It should 
mean complete compensation for losses sustained; for the cost of medical 
treatment and care, for the loss of wages for the duration of disability ’ ’ . But 
is it so in reality 1 The provision relating to the amounts of compensation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act as amended are given in the Table below: 


Table VII ► 

Eaies of Compensation for Different Wage Classes 



1 

Amount of compensation for : 



Monthly wagos of the 
workman injured 

Death of 
adult 

Permanent 
total disable- 

Half monthly payment as 
compensation for temporary 
disablement of adult 



ment of adult 



(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


More than 

But not 
more than 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

As. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



Half 


0 

10 

500 

700 

his monthly wages 

10 

15 

550 

770 

5 

0 

15 

18 

600 

840 

6 

0 

18 

21 

630 

882 

7 

0 

21 

24 

720 

1,008 

8 

0 

24 

27 

810 

1,134 

8 

8 

27 

30 

900 

1,260 

9 

‘ 0 

30 

35 

1,050 

1,470 

9 

8 

35 

40 

1,200 

1,680 

10 

0 

40 

45 

1,350 

1,890 

11 

4 

45 

50 

1,000 

2,100 

12 

8 

50 

CO 

1,800 

2,520 

15 

0 

60 

70 

2,100 

2,940 

17 

8 

70 

80 

2,400 

3,360 

20 

0 

80 

100 

3,000 

4,200 

25 

0 

100 

200 

3,500 

4,900 

30 

0 

200 


4,000 

5,600 

30 

0 


Whether our compensation sjstem is good or imperfect can only be 
judged by the treatment it provides for serious accidents involving grave 
economic consequences — cases of permanent total disablement. What a 
gruesome story of suffering, dispair and economic distress each one of such 
»* Schedule IV to the Act, 
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cases represents ! The totally blinded, the armless, the legless, the worker 
with a broken back ! Hopelessly handicapped through accident ! If the worker 
before his permanent disablement received a monthly wage of Rs. 10/-, he will 
be entitled to a compensation of Rs. 700/- which represents his 70 months^ or 
little less than six years^ wages. What is he to do after this period ? Is it right 
on the part of industry to make him shift for himself, to become a dependant 
or a street beggar for the rest of his life ? Are not those who belong to the 
group of totally and permanently and disabled entitled to life benefits! The 
significant feature of partial disability is that it does not altogether destroy 
but only reduces the earning capacity. As the loss expresses itself in reduction 
of wages, compensation must be based upon the amount of that reduction for 
the duration of that disability, that is, till death. So long as the entire loss is 
not covered but only a sp^ceific portion of it, it cannot be considered satisfactory. 
It will only create a largo body of cripples and semi-cripples dependent on 
public charity for the rest of their lives and also reduce thousands of families 
to a very low standard of living. 

And now the fatal accidents. The amount of compensation payable in 
the ease of the injured workman when monthly wage is not more than Rs. 10/- 
is Rs. 500/- for death. If he is a single man without dependants then the eco- 
nomic loss ks not serious. At the other extreme is the married man with a 
wife, several small children and other dependants to support. * Our Compen- 
sation Act provides only for a uniform treatment without differentiating the 
needs of the two cases which is obviously unjust. Compensation should be 
adjusted according to the need of the dependants. Our Act provides only a 
lump sum death benefit equal to about four years' w^ages. The amount if paid 
out all at once looms large in the eyes of the disconsolate widow. But 
how muc\i security does it offer for the duration of her widowhood and the 
children's minority ! 

Judged by these standards, we must admit that our compensation system 
is inadequate and imperfect. Nevertheless, it indicates that we have accepted 
the principle of compensation which is economically sound and ethically just. 
But we have yet to achieve the standards of a good compensation law. Millions 
are still uncovered by the Act. Its scope therefore has to be extended and 
payment should be adjusted to needs. To the employer the additional cost of 
compensation insurance is not a serious expense; to the consumer it only 
means a small increase in the price of goods but to the wage earner compensa- 
tion means much more. It is protection against misery, suffering and want. 
Security against hazards of work conditions is the inalienable right of the wage- 
earner, and it is the duty of society to provide him and his family protection 
against poverty and pauperism resulting from industrial accidents. 

8 
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The Aged Poor , — While medical science is striving to prolong man's life, 
the machine industry is reducing his period of usefulness. Though the phrase 
“old at forty" may be an exaggerated statement of the problem, it has been 
found from experience in running an employment bureau that a man over forty 
is at a disadvantage in securing employment in industry and that opportunities 
of finding a job are few for a man of fifty. Even while men are in employ- 
ment it is not an uncommon practice in some establishments to weed them 
out as soon as they show signs of slowing down. When then, one many ask, 
is a man old ? In answer to this question we must say that the real test is the 
test of fitness to carry on his job. It is not merely a question of being young or 
old, but of being too young or too old for this, that or the other type of work. 
Pragmatic standards of efficiency are the criteria applied to test a person's fit- 
ness. Ordinarily, strength begins to decline much before physical health, and 
mental powers beign to deteriorate at a more advanced age. Naturally there- 
fore in primitive civilization, when physical effort was essential, brawn was of 
more importance in the economic usefulness of a man than his brain. But in 
an agricultural civilization like ours, custodians of long experience and sound 
judgment play an important part in transmitting the accumulated knowledge 
from one age to another. Hence, the mental rather than the physical atti- 
tudes of old age determine its social status. Reverence for age has^fchus become 
the foundatiourof all social relationships in our rural civilization and has given 
old men and women not only an important role but also protection in the 
joint family system. 

But unfortunately science is proving detrimental to the security of old 
age in our country in more ways than one. It is responsible for speeding 
up the methods of production. The introduction of modern industry with its 
private wage contract is disintegrating our rural economy. While the family 
unit is the centre of agriculture, the individual is the centre of a wage con- 
tract Industrial employment presupposes a definite amount of working cap- 
acity and ability to keep up with the speed of the machine. A w^age contract 
therefore has to be entered into under competitive conditions where the aged are 
placed at a disadvantage in competing with younger and stronger men. Then 
again, practically all modern tendencies, even those which are supposed to bo 
initiated in his own w^elfare, work against the older employee. The increas- 
ing standard of efficiency, the elimination of skill and experience, workmen's 
compensation laws etc., all tend to discourage the hiring of older workers. 
The basic requirements of speed and alertness of modern industry necessitates 
the casting aside of older workers as so much industrial scrap-heap. Can we 
blame the old worker if he bemoans the fact that prolongation of life without 
proportionately increasing the period of usefulness only results in increasing 
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the years of drudgery and destitution ? Is it any wonder then if old age under 
these inevitable conditions of modern industry becomes a serious economic 
and social problem ? 

Further, science is now laying the basis for an urban civilization in 
India. In doing so it is disintegrating the joint family system which serves 
even now in rural areas the purpose of an old age pension. The joint family 
has through the ages cared for the aged and such responsibility is the most 
natural solution of the problem. But modern industrial conditions not only dis- 
integrate this system but make it impossible for children and relatives to afford 
the expenses involved in caring for^their aged parents owing to the low wages 
and higher costs of living in industrial cities. Even at that, many reduce their 
requirements and those of their children to the barest minimum possible in 
order to care for their old parents. Though such filial affection and the sense 
of duty are admirable one wonders if it is just that the little children have 
their rights sacrificed in the interests of their aged grandparents. The case of 
the old person who has no relatives upon whom to depend is even more pitiable. 

Out of a population of about 400,000,000 there arc approximately 
30,000,000 persons of GO years and over in India. In other words, it means 
that for every 1,000 of the population there are about 14 persons who are 60 
years old or more, some of whom are protected by pensions, personal savings, 
income from property or by relations. It is only those who a^’e not covered 
thus that are in need of State protection, as the possibilities of self-support 
for them are infinitely less now than in a pro-machine era. Thousands of 
the aged who are reduced to destitution and beggary are persons who had 
borne their share of the world^s work for thirty or forty years and made their 
humble contribution to the creation of wealth. Is it fair to let these veterans 
of toil to seek, at the eve of their life, charity for food and the pavements to 
rest their weary head ^ 

Old Age Assistance , — How then is this problem to be solved? We are 
aware that, while in some instances personal depravity is responsible for 
misery and dependency, the major causes of old age dependency lie in our in- 
stitutions, in our changing social and economic order. Low wages, unemploy- 
ment, strikes and lockouts, business failures and industrial superannuation are 
more potent causes than idleness or thriftlessness which are not infrequently 
the effects of the former maladjustments. In view of the seriousness of the 
problem and the untold misery it causes, many of the countries have adopted 
measures for its solution or mitigt^tion, and we can well learn from their valu- 
able experience. 

Of the great powers of the world, it was Germany which gave the lead 
in providing protection to the aged. It was in 1889 that the German plan of 
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compulsory insurance was enacted and naturally therefore it is the oldest ^lan 
in operation. Under this system insurance is compulsory for manual workers 
and others earning upto 7,200 marks (about Rs. 5,500) a year. And now 
forty-two nations provide security of some kind or other for the aged. It is 
interesting to note that old-age insurance has definitely passed through the 
stage of voluntary protection and is now compulsory in practically all civilized 
countries. Within the last ten years old-age security from being the concern 
of labour and social welfare organisations has become one of the major issues 
in the United States of America. Old age assistance legislation, starting with 
Arizona as far back as 1914, has gone on spreading rapidly. In 1936, the 
Federal Government extended co-operation to States in financing old-age assist- 
ance. By September 1938 all the American States qualified themselves for 
Federal Aid by adopting old-age assistance scheme. 

Thus practically all the progressive countries of the world have adopted 
measures to protect the aged from a life of misery and pauperism. But we in 
India have not yet become aware of the gravity of the problem. Certain am- 
ount of protection in old age is no doubt provided in some establishments. 
Government servants are covered by old-age pensions. Most municipalities 
and public utility services and a few public concerns have adopted provident 
fund benefits some of which are contributoiT ^uid others non-cont:?ibutory. In 
1941 the Government of Bombay made subscription to the Government Pro- 
vident Fund compulsory for all its servants. All railway employees and the 
employees of local and public bodies and a few of the larger public companies 
give gratuities to their employees on retirement. But for industrial labour 
outside of Government industrial establishments pensions on retirement are 
almost non-existent, 8ome concerns, of course, do give small pensions to old 
or faithful workers but these are mostly ex gratia and cannot be claimed as of 
right. Thus we see that thousands of workers are not covered by any form of 
old age assistance; destitution and beggary is the inevitable lot of many of 
them, though it is not known how many beggars are recruited from this class. 
Their number must, indeed, be considerable. 

Old age dependency is with us and has come to stay since it is largely a 
result of our industrial development. From what has already been said it must 
be clear that a grave social problem does exist and will probably remain as 
serious for many years to come unless we adopt a radical social policy as early 
as possible. Otherwise, the difiicultfes to be faced in old age will multiply with 
the increasing industrialization of India. This problem can be met by insti- 
tuting old-age pensions for the aged poor by the State. The system should be 

Roseman, Alvin : “Old-Age Assistance” in the AmiaU oj the American Academy of 
Political and Social Scicncey March 1939. 
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non-contributory and applicable to all wage-earners who are sixty and over. Old- 
age benefits should cover at least the bare minimum of physical needs, though 
one would prefer a slightly generous grant to enable the aged to live under 
more desirable conditions than were possible during their years of toil. It may 
be better to pay benefits in kind rather than in cash. Homes should also be 
provided under proper supervision for those who have no one to care for them. 
India is second to no other country in the world in her veneration for the aged 
Yet thousands of old people in our country drag on a miserable existence 
uueared for and unprotected— poor old folk, ‘'as full of grief as age, wretched 
in both.’ ^ If India’s charitable sentiments and resources, together with the 
State contributions, are harnessed, this major problem of old age dependency 
can be easilj^ solved. 

Neglected and Dependent Mothers and Children . — The problem of dependent 
mothers and children is not new. Here again the joint family system provides a 
more or less satisfactory degree of security as the burden of support usually is not 
intolerable if the families are large enough to distribute the load. Only in our 
urban areas where the shift is from an agricultural to an industrial society is 
the need to provide protection against the premature death of the family bread- 
winner has become much greater. It is not an easy task for the widow^ed 
mother of •the working class to support her dependent children. To make 
matters worse, the burden of widowhood falls with blightening eJO^ect on the 
Indian woman who, more than any other woman in the world, is subjected to 
all kinds of social taboos. In most cases widows in India have to endure un- 
told miseries as they are seldom trained for economic independence. 

According to the 1931 Census, the total number of widows was 25,496,660. 
Now there must be a greater number as the population has increased much 
since then. This large number includes all sorts of widows — rich and poor, 
young and old, pretty and ugly, with children and without children, with jobs 
and without jobs. The rich widows and those who can remarry do not usually 
become social problems. Even where remarriage is permissible, the chances 
of an elderly widower to enter a new marriage are considerably better than 
those of a widow of the same age. Then again, a widower with children is 
more likely to want to marry again but a widow with children has a lesser 
chance to remarry whether she w^ants to or not. Then there are several ortho- 
dox communities where remarriage is not allowed for a widow. It is the group 
of widows without financial protection bfit with children which gives rise to a 
serious problem. 

Turning for statistical information to the Census Report of 1931, we find 
that widows in the population per 1,000, leaving out widows below twenty, 
w^ere 78 in the age group 20-'30; 212 in the age group 30-40; 507 in the age group 
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40-60; 802 aged 60 and over. The last group naturally comes under old-Ve 
dependency. Widowhood between the ages of 30 and 50 — the period when 
children are dependent — constitutes the real economic problem arising from the 
loss of the breadwinner, particularly of the wage-earning class. The economic 
problem of widowhood, therefore, assumes its most depressing form when com- 
plicated by not only low financial status but also the presence of minor children. 
The widowed mother must then either seek employment herself or send her 
children to work early in life, thus denying them the opportunities for devel- 
opment and growth. In either case the children suffer. 

To support themselves and their little ones, widowed mothers take up 
work in factories, enter domestic service or become coolie women. Thus they 
are away for nine hours or more and return home at sunset where the burden 
of household duties await them. This means the strain of double employment; 
naturally after a heavy day’s work, they have little energy or interest left to 
care for their little children or attend to household duties. During their absence 
from home, children are left to play on the streets, or to be cared for by old 
relatives or indifferent neighbours. Is it any wonder if the delinquency rate 
among children of wage-earning mothers is found to be high? If children are too 
young it is not uncommon for working mothers to administer opium to make 
them inactive during the day. An investigation undertaken by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay not long ago revealed the fact that 98% of the infants born to 
working women in Bombay had opium given to them. Thousands of widowed 
mothers are thus obliged to neglect their children in order to support them. 
In these and other ways the outside employment of widows with little children 
does have serious effects upon themselves and their children. Thus we have 
in the wage-earning widowed mother a dual responsibility, the social conse- 
quences of which are most undesirable and destructive. 

Little children are the citizens of tomorrow and the mother renders a 
service to the State in properly caring for them. The natural home of the 
child is most important for its growth and development. Hence, the White 
House Conference declared: “Home life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization. It is the great moulding force of mind and of character. 
Children should not be deprived of it except for urgent and compelling reasons. 
Children of reasonable, efficient and deserving mothers, who are without the 
support of the normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be kept with their 
parents, such aid being given as ma.f be necessary to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of the children.” Since most of our middle-aged widows 
possess no special skill, their earning capacity is limited. Hence, complete 
maintenance of such dependent families seems to be the only possible way of 
meeting the problem. 
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• This situation has given rise to what is known as “Mothers’ Pension” 
movement. Prance, Germany, Denmark, New Zealand and America and some 
other countries have adopted the pension system. Many of the American States 
have provided for not only financial aid but service to the mother in helping her 
in using the aid properly and in solving the problems which arise in the bringing 
up of the children. Since dependency of mothers and children arises not only 
from widowhood but also from desertion, illegitimac 3 % divorce, imprisonment 
and the mental and physical incapacity of the fathers, such mothers are also 
given aid. In our country no such help is available. It is imperative to 
provide for mothers’ pensions to prevent mothers with children of the working 
class drifting from partial support into beggary and pauperism. 

The neglect of children is bad enough in the fatherless family where 
the mother has to work for their support but neglect becomes even greater 
when children are motherless, and widowed fathers grow irresponsible owing to 
outside interests. It is from such broken families that the vagrant, the derelict 
and the delinquent are largely recruited. Since the family is the cradle of 
humanity and the nursery of civilization, and the good mother its presiding 
deity, is it not the duty of the State to protect the mother from hazards and 
thus safeguard the family from catastrophe? 

Mate^mal mortality deprives a large number of children of the mother’s 
love and protection, and leaves them to shift for themselves when they are too 
young to do so. For lack of proper care and guidance, many children become 
under such circumstances dependent and delinquent. Therefore, among deaths 
from preventable causes, the most disastrous, as far as the child is concerned, 
is maternal mortality. Though accurate data are not available, it is estimated 
that about 25 mothers die to every 1,000 children born. In other words, since 
some 10 million babies were born in the year 1936, about 250,000 mothers, or 
a quarter of a million of the mothers, lost their lives in giving birth to them. 
And many more of those who survive child-birth are either weakened or maim- 
ed in some way. Furthermore, the number of deaths in themselves do not 
indicate the seriousness of the consequences to the family, particularly to the 
children. To them the mother’s death or illness at this critical stage means 
dependency and neglect. According to the Report of the Public Health Com- 
missioner, there were in 1937 some 99,000 deaths from cholera, a little over 
54,000 deaths from small-pox and about 28,000 from plague. But maternal 
mortality is greater than deaths from an>*of these. In view of this fact does 
it not seem strange that our efforts to protect motherhood should be so insigni- 
ficant compared to the sums spent on the campaign against cholera, small-pox 
and plague ? 

To prevent maternal and infant mortality and to give protection to 
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motherhood, several countries have introduced maternity insurance. But in 
India the need for such protection is much greater because of the universality 
of marriage, low wages, extreme poverty and the high rate of maternal 
mortality. Unfortunately even now there is no all-India legislation to give 
protection to working women in childbirth. This matter is still considered 
as a provincial subject. However, we have to be thankful that some of the 
provincial governments have passed legislation providing for maternity benefits. 
The first provincial legislative measure was the Bombay Maternity Act of 
1929 and this was followed by the passing of a similar Act in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1930. In 1932 the Act was introduced in Ajmer-Merwara. The 
Bombay Act was amended in 1934 and a similar Act was passed in the Madras 
Presidency in 1934. The Maternity Act was brought into force in the Pro- 
vince of Delhi in 1937. In view of the pressing need and the appalling suffer- 
ing and poverty of our working women, it is heart-rending to think that only 
five provinces in the whole of British India have Maternity Benefit Acts in 
force. We have, however, to be thankful that at least this much has been 
done in the way of a beginning. 

In spite of these measures, a large number of women do not enjoy their 
benefits because of their ignorance and economic helplessness, and because of 
the unscrupulousness of some employers. We need therefore^a vigilant 
public opinion ^to compel the provincial governments to enforce proper obser- 
vance of these measures. It is encouraging to note that some organizations and 
industries have set up maternity benefits voluntarily. The Bombay Munici- 
pality, for example, started a maternity benefit scheme for its halalkhore and 
scavenging women in 1928. By this scheme the classes benefited are given 
leave on full pay for a period not exceeding 42 consecutive days. In Assam 
voluntary maternity benefit schemes have been adopted by almost every tea 
estate of repute. Planters in Madras decided early in 1939 to pay a bonus and 
bear charges in connection with the free feeding of the mother for periods of 
three weeks each before entry into and after leaving hospital. So also many 
of the jute mills have adopted a maternity benefit scheme. 

The double purpose of Maternity Benefit is to provide the extra money 
needed for medical care at the time of child-birth and to continue the mother^s 
income during the period of her enforced withdrawal from work. Since the 
general standard of living of the working class family is so low, the rates of 
maternal and infant mortality so high, the poverty of the people so great and 
the medical facilities so inadequate, there can be little doubt that some form 
of maternity benefit would be of great value to the health of the woman worker 
and her child at a most critical period in the lives of both. Now that the princi- 
p\e of maternity benefit has been accepted, every effort must be made to extend 
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it throughout India by legislation, and to encourage other employers who do 
not ( 3 ome under the law to adopt it voluntarily to meet both the needs of the 
working woman and the social purpose of protecting the life and health of both 
mother and child. If the extension of the system is accompanied by adequate 
public health service, it will, no doubt, contribute much towards the reduction 
of mortality of mothers and dependency and neglect of children. 

Frohlem of the Physically Handicapped . — Though the extent of the pro- 
blem of physically handicapped is not as great as of sickness, yet its serious- 
ness is seen in the tendency of the crjppled, the blind, the deaf and the dumb 
to take to begging because of our natural sympathy for them. It is not to be 
wondered, therefore, if a good part of the beggar population is made up of 
them. In most of the countries of the West the problem of dependency 
arising from infirmity anU alllietion is met by invalidity insurance. This is 
done in some twenty-one countries. In Great Britain, the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland, invalidity is covered by health insurance. 

In our country there is great indifference with regard to this problem. 
No doubt the State provides a few institutions for the deaf-mutes of whom there 
are some 150,000 and for the blind of whom there are about 600,000 in our 
population. These are supplemented by a few private institutions. But the 
existing prcfvisions are very meagre indeed. In the absence of any scheme to 
care for the thousands of physically handicapped, vagrancy anA beggar legis- 
lation has been found to be practically useless to combat the issue. There is a 
great need, therefore, to devise a carefully thought-out relief system for car- 
ing for these unfortunates — the ph 3 ^sically handicapped. 

Reviewing the problem of Indians pauperism and dependency we find 
that it is mainly due to the cultural stagnation and social drift of the people 
and the adoption of Western industrialism. Old institutions are broken and 
thrown into disuse without new ones being built on Indian thought and 
life. Western industrialism has come to us with its slums, low-incomes, 
accidents, occupational diseases, uncertainty of employment and superannua- 
tion. The decay of agricultural occupations, of home and subsidiary 
industries has further accentuated the problem of poverty and dependency. 
Decency, health, mutual aid, security have all been overwhelmed and lost in the 
whirlpool of competition. The family is splintered like glass on the rock of 
economic insufficiency. Irresponsibility and desertion are creating the crimi- 
nal and the beggar. The legislators are inactive, paralyzed by the immensity 
of our social problems. In the .meanwhile all these gathering sub-social 
currents are disturbing the placidity of Indian life. 

Under these circumstances we can ill-afford to lag behind in providing 
social security for the less fortunate in our country. But we cannot stop there, 
9 
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Social security is only a half-way house. We have to strike at the root cause 
of our social problems—the economic sj^stem. The present war has made it 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt that there is something radically wrong in 
our economic order. The same causes which bring about the unspeakable 
poverty and misery of the masses are also responsible for the large scale 
massacre of human beings and the irrecoverable destruction of poverty that is 
going on today. While our immediate task is to provide security for the poor 
against hazards, our main concern should be to bring about a new social order 
which will ensure not only the creation of wealth but even more its better 
distribution, thus eliminating poverty and ushering in peace and goodwill 
among men. 



BEHAVIOUR DLSORDERS AND THE BREAKDOWN OF THE 
ORTHODOX HINDU FAMILY SYSTEM 
WILLIAM STEPHENS TAYLOR 

B.y makiii" a comparative study of the organization of the American family and that 
of the orthodox Hindu family, the author suggests that the latter facilitates the socialization 
of the child’s egocentric attitudes to a much greater extent than the former. But as the per- 
manency of their socialization dv'pcnds on the persistence of the family system in which it is 
developed, its disruption — now being brought about by the impact of Western culture — may, he 
says, have serious coiisequonces for behaviour, Since such subtle and serious sequences of fami- 
lial disorganization are rarely iierceived and studied, this diagnosis deserves special attention* 
Dr. Taylor is Professor of Philosophy in the Indore Christian College. 

T he niiiiii eoTitciitioii of this iirticde is that the breakdown of the orthodox 
Hindu .ioiut family system, which is takinpf place in rural as well as 
urlian area.s, is likely to eneouraj^e a great increase in liehaviour disorders, 
and that it tluu'eforc (U'caites a social problem of the first importance. Evidence 
to prove the trntli of this contention can only be obtained from the records of 
juvenile courts and psyc]u)l()gi(‘-al clinics, of which we have as yet a very in- 
adequate minilier in India. Uutil this evidence becomes available, we can estimate 
the effeids of family disorganisation by a psychological analysis of the factors 
governing the growtli of the individual within the orthodox Hindu family, and 
of the r<‘sults which may be expected when these factors arc altered. This 
article makes a lirst attempt to do this. 

The argument is based 0!i tbe thesis that the world of the new-born infant 
is primarily (‘goeeiitrie; that the process of normal development consists in 
socializing his world, i.e., identifying his egoistic desires with the welfare 
of a family first, and later of larger social groups; and that failure so to socialize 
his egoistic imi)ulses j)rodnc(*s tmision and conflict, in the attempt to escape 
which the child rt^gresses to earlier egocentric attitudes again, thus producing 
problem and iieurntic bebavionr. 

How does the orthodox Hindu family system provide for such a socializ- 
ing of egoistic imi)uls(‘s? What effect may’ its disruption bo expected to have on 
this process ? The most satisfactory way of approaching the problem is to point 
out a number of ways in which the orthodox Hindu family system differs from 
that found in other countries, e.g., Canadfi and the U. S., and to indi(*ate some of 
the Results likely to follow from these differences. In doing so it is necessary to 
generalize ratlujr widely, and the conclusions drawn must therefore be treated 
as indicative of general trends only\ Neither in America nor in Hindu India is 
there any absolute uniformity of family organization. In both there are differ- 
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ences between rural and urban families, between families in different economic 
or caste groups, etc. Nevertheless, the differences between the orthodox Hindu 
family organization and the American family organizations are greater than the 
differences between the sub-types in each, and justify comparisons between them. 

One special difl&euliy arises from the fact that the orthodox Hindu family 
is predominantly rural, while the American family is largely urban. Differences 
between them may therefore be attributed to either of two major factors, neither 
of which can be controlled, i.e., to a cultural difference between orthodox 
Hinduism and American social traditions, or to a rural -urban difference function- 
ing independent of the particular culture in which it happens to be found. For 
our purpose it is sufficient to note that the latter explanation is not by itself 
sufficient. Orthodox Hinduism tends to maximize the “ruraP^ characteristics of 
family organization even in an urban setting; American society tends to maxi- 
mize the “urban’' characteristics of family organization even in a rural setting. 

In dealing with Hindu families we are not concerned with the somewliat 
Westernized families now sometimes found in the larger cities, which range in 
character somewhere between the orthodox Hindu and American types. As we 
are concerned with the process of disruption in the ortliodox type, producing 
those Westernized families, we begin with the orthodox family itself. What then 
are some of the major differences between the orthodox Hindu family organiza- 
tion and those of America, and some of the specific effects on personality deve- 
lopment which these may be expected to show ? 

I. The orthodox Hindu family is a joint family. That is, living within 
the same house, sharing a common cooking arrangement, a common purse, or 
both, there are generally two or more married couples with their children, in 
immediate blood relationship to each other, vertically or laterally or both, 
through the male side. There is frequently a large household, sharing con- 
fined quarters, with little isolation for separate marital groups, or privacy for 
individuals. On points of particular importance, authority over all members 
of the household is vested in the oldest male member, although in practice it is 
frequently exercised in daily problems by others. In all the minor adjustments 
of day to day living, authority over the children is shared with considerable 
freedom among all the adults. The children of the various couples all share a 
common domain which is also shared by their parents, and the child of any one 
couple may be encouraged, disciplined, petted or abused by all adults, with 
considerable frequency. Within limits' of precedence set by social customs based 
on authority and degree of blood relationship, there is in the orthodox Hindu 
joint family something approximating to a communal parent-child relationship. 

This might be expected to^affect the socialization of the child’s ego in 

two chief ways; 
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• (i) The process of socialization will be, in a measure, depersonalized, 

as compared with the corresponding process in American families, in the sense 
that it will be directed less towards individual persons. In an American family, 
the child must generally learn to identify his interests with those of a very few 
other individuals, each of whom is clearly distinct in function and in personal 
character from each of the others. There is only one woman, one man, and 
generally a very limited number of children separated by considerable age 
dilferexices. As a conseque^uce, the American family facilitates identification 
with distinct individuals in terms of their readily distinguishable imrsoiial qua- 
lities. This also lends itself readily to acute personal fixations. And in tlic 
later stages of socialization it may be expected to facilitate transfer of loyahy 
to other individuals outside the family circle. In actual practu^e, however, the 
later stages of socialization in America arc influenced as much by the educa- 
tional system as by the family organization, and the educational system is 
communal wlnirc the family is not thus balancing or counteracting many of 
the family influences. 

In the orthodox Hindu joint family, however, as compared with the 
American family', there is h‘ss (concentration on distinct individuals; the process 
of identification tends to be diffused more widely over a group of similar indivi- 
duals, boiiml together in a cdosely defined social group. The child is treated in 
a somewhat similar way by several adults, to w’hom he learns *to respond in 
similar ways. And he is liktdy to have as companions several children having 
little ditlferenc(‘ in their ages instead of a very few showing decided differences. 
The process of identification is, therefore, to a much greater extent than under 
American family influences, with a group rather than with individuals. In the 
orthodox Hindu community, moreover, apart from the introduction of w'estern 
educational methods, education has been largely within the family circle, and so 
has not greatly modified the family iufiucnces, so that the child learns to identify 
his interests primarily with the group rather than with individuals. 

(ii) In the orthodox Hindu family, the process of ideiitiiicatiou is thus 
conditioned by a specific typo of social organization to a much greater extent 
tliau in the American family, and its permanency depends on the continuance 
of this organization. Being identified with a particular social group, the 
socialization by which the individual transcends his egocentric universe is in 
danger of eoming to an end it that social group is destroyed or disorganiz(‘d. 
While it is theoretically possible that this !dcntifi(jatioii may be transferred to 
another social group, it is in actual fact difficult to find other social groups 
sufficiently like the original Hindu family to make transfer possible without a 
dangerous increase of mental tension and insecurity. The orthodox Hindu 
family organization has many features which can with difficulty be duplicated, 
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and it is in fact giving way to a type of social organization which is almost 
antithetical to it rather than similar to it. With the breakdown of the ortho- 
dox Hindu family system, therefore, the social identification of the individual 
is likely either to be largely destroyed with a consequent regression to earlier 
egocentric attitudes, or to be transferred to a substitute social group differing 
widely from tlu^ first with a consequent increase of mental tension; and both 
alternatives are likely to produce^ an increase of abnormal behaviour. 

11. The orthodox Hindu joint family tends, on the whole, as compared 
with the American family, to introduce fewer regulations regarding conduci. 
which erect barriers betwc^cn children and adults. Thus the characteristics whi(di 
facilitate the chihVs identification with his family group greatly outweigh those 
which inhibit it. Identification tends to ocicur easily with a minimum of strug- 
gle and self-disciplim;. The difference between Hindu and American family 
groups in this respect can be seen in two points: 

(i) In th(' orthodox Hindu joint family, the child shares with its parents 
in adult activities. From an early age. it helps to draw water, to clean or lec'po 
the house, to mind smaller childiam, or to tend cattle. While still too young 
to walk, it is taken ])y its parents to the scene of their labour. And from then 
until the time it is matur<q it shares in an im*.reasing measure in adult occuj)a- 
tions. This constant sharing with adults in basic occupations faiilitates the 
child^s identifiwition with the family group. In most American families, on 
the other hand, the child\s activities are different from the basi<^ activities of its 
parents. Tlu^ father normally goes from home to the work by which he suppf)rts 
the family, and leaves it behind when he comes home again. Much of the 
mothcr^s work in the hoim*. is done by instruments which the child is constantly 
warned not to touch. This difference in occupation between child and parent in 
American society tends to make the child\s identification with its family group 
more difficult rather than h\ss. 

( ii ) In the orthodox Hindu joint family, many of the major social taboos 
to which the child is subject are taboos which it shares with adults, i.e., 
taboos which are impostal by society on child and adult together rather than by 
the adults on the child only. There are taboos governing relations with other 
castes, taboos governing times and methods of eating, type of food, etc. While 
there arc taboos governing adults which do not apply to children, there are 
relatively few which apply to children only and not to adults. This sharing of 
taboos helps to facilitate the (hikFs identification with the family group, and to 
prevent a sense of isolation from the group. ^In American family groups, on the 
other hand, there is a tendency for many of the major taboos to be imposed by 
fjhe adult members of the group on the children, and not shared together. The 
constant injunction is: “You mustn^t do that; when you^re a man you can do it^k 
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Thffi tends to make socialization more difficult rather tlian less. 

III. Neither the orthodox Hindu family nor the orthodox Hindu society 
in which it functions make such heavy demands on a di’velopin^^ (diild as do their 
American counterparts. The underdeveloped, or sli^^htly suhnorinal, child is not 
handicapped so much in the Hindu society by demands which are too groat for 
it. And, consequently, deviations from the normal are not so likely to produce 
acutely abnormal persoinility types. This can be illustrated by several points: 

( i ) The orthodox Hjndu social organization was based on the principle of 
a guaranteed minimum for all, rather than a possible maximum for some. It was 
based on a definite levelling down, both of the standard of service demanded 
and of the standard of the reward given, to a level low enough to make possible 
the inclusion in a normal way of even those who were subnormal. The danger of 
a deadeningly uniform low level was offset by the existence of rigid caste distinc- 
tions, ca(h of which was characterized by a different level of service and reward, 
though within ea(*h caste the level for that caste was adjusted to include the 
most l)ackward members. Ei'onomically, the Hindu social system was designed 
to secure a guaranteed minimum subsistence for all rather than a possilde maxi- 
mum for some. Religiously, it made spiritual progress, for the vast majority of 
its people, depend on the i)crforniance of sets of overt actions whose significance 
need not be understood, and which could be learned as habits, so that even the 
mentally abnormal could learn to perform them adequately. Tliis did not pre- 
vent many individuals from finding in these ads deep mysti(»-iil significance. 
The mystical accompaniment was permitted, but Avas not necessary. {Socially, 
the orthodox Hindu system was so designed as to make it possible for even those 
supposed to be mentally deficient (the outcastes) to make a contribution to social 
welfare instead of becoming a burden upon (he State. In all these ways it was 
a system designed to minimize the severity of the demands made on the indi- 
vidual in the process of social adjustment, and so to maximize the possibility of 
an adequate social identification, even for the less gifted. 

(ii) It did this also by developing a different standard of normality 
from that found in America. In America, to be normal, one requires approxi- 
mately average intelligence, and a fairly well integrated personality. A child, 
to be normal, must possess the former and develop the latter. But if the 
former is not possessed by a child, it cannot be developed, and the latter is deve- 
loped through struggle and discipline which all children cannot stand. But in 
the orthodox Hindu society, the standard of normality is given more by overt 
behaviour than by intellect and personality. These overt forms of behaviour 
can be learned as habits even by those who are intellectually subnormal, or 
who lack personal integration*. An intellectually supernormal, and an in- 
tellectually subnormal man may both be normal members of an orthodox 
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Hindu society if they both perform with equal dilipfence the social duties re- 
quired of them. Except for extreme variations, differences of personality and 
intelligence, are largely irrelevant to the orthodox Hindu standard of nor- 
mality. That is one reason why the orthodox Hindu will normally tolerate 
extreme variations of thought and temperament, as in students infected with 
Western ideas, but is aroused to bitter antagonism when a standardized form 
of behaviour is challenged, e.g., marriage customs or caste relations. Since 
the normal standard is primarily one of behaviour,, there are very few children 
who cannot ultimately achieve it, whatever their native intellectual endow- 
ment. There are consequently few children who are socially stigmatized as 
abnormal and whom the weight of social condemnation drives into abnormal 
forms of behaviour. 

(iii) In the third place, the standards of normality in orthodox 
Hinduism being standards of overt behaviour, arc capable of explicit formu- 
lation in terms that all can understand, and which are universally accepted as 
valid within the Hindu society. There are certain ceremonies which the nor- 
mal Hindu must perform. There are certain relations to members of other 
castes which the normal Hindu must practise. There arc certain rules govern- 
ing marriage, for instance, wdiich the normal Hindu must observe. These can 
all be codified in terms which allow of no misunderstanding. Thi'S is an im- 
portant point, /or ambiguity and misunderstanding produce tension and con- 
flict, and these in turn give rise to abnormal forms of behaviour. The Hindu 
system is designed to prevent misunderstanding about what society requires 
of the individual, and so to minimize the likelihood of abnormal behaviour 
from this cause. In the same way, by preventing false expectations, it tends 
to minimize the possibility of frustration and shock. The standards of nor- 
mality in America, on the other hand, are not capable of exact formulation in 
terms which will be universally accepted within the society, and thus lend 
themselves to frequent misunderstandings, permit disappointment and shock, 
and are generally more likely to produce tension and conflict during the 
period of socialization than are the Hindu standards. As a consequence, 
socialization is an easier process in Hindu society than in American society. 

(iv) Finally, Hindu society, by emphasizing the minimum for all 
rather than the maximum for some, and by inculcating a spirit of resignation 
as a supreme virtue, tends to minimize the importance of personal ambition, 
and to lessen the expectancy of purely personal advantage. The more compe- 
titive and more individualistic American society tends to maximize the im- 
portance of personal ambition, and to increase the expectancy of personal 
advantage. These act as supports for the egocentric attitude with which the 
child comes into the world, and which it must largely outgrow if a normal 
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socialization of the ego is to take place. The American emphasis is likely to 
make the process more difficult; the Hindu emphasis, as compared with the 
American, tends to facilitate socialization, so long as the social organization 
remains stable. 

To sum up, the points we have considered all suggest that the ortho- 
dox Hindu family organization facilitates tlie socialization of the child's ego- 
centric attitudes to a much greater extent than do the more individualistic 
types of family organization generally found in, for instance, America. In 
doing this, it promotes the identification of early egocentric attitudes with a 
social group rather than with other individuals, more particularly with a 
social group whose organization has been stabilized primarily in terms of 
codes of overt behaviour rather than types of personality, and whose members 
are basically interrelatedpin relatively non-personal ways. In order to achieve 
such a high degree of socialization, it makes the permanency of this socializa- 
tion depend on the persistence of the social system in which it is developed. 
Disruption of the social system, and more particularly of the family system, 
may therefore be expected to have serious consequences for behaviour. 

In his development the child has got to adjust his egocentric attitudes 
to a social reality which is frequently unpleasant. But there are some child- 
ren who are pampered and protected from contact with an unpleasant social 
reality. They socialize their ego impulses readily within the Somewhat iso- 
lated and unreal world in which they live. But when this isolation breaks 
down, and they are required to face the harsh realities from which they have 
been protected, they have no defences built up, and regress rather disastrously 
to earlier egocentric attitudes. The social self which they have built up 
“breaks up". They form very serious problems. The orthodox Hindu family 
and the orthodox Hindu social system protect the child in a somewhat simi- 
lar way by the various means that we have noted. They enable it to social- 
ize its ego impulses in a supporting society which is relatively free from 
harsh and unpleasant hindrances to the process. They do this, not tempo- 
rarily, for part of the child's life, but for the whole of its life. They do this 
by creating a social system in which harsh and unpleasant hindrances to 
socialization are minimized, so that occasions of acute loneliness and frus- 
tration rarely exist. They do it by turning what in American society would 
be an isolated and unreal condition of socjal protection into a normal and 
permanent social environment. But it is normal and permanent only so long 
as the orthodox Hindu family system and the orthodox Hindu social orga- 
nization persist unchanged. Once these become disorganized, as they are 
rapidly becoming disorganized in India at present, the Hindu orthodox 
family system becomes an isolated feature of the general social scene, and 
10 
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the protection which it affords becomes as unnatural as similar protection in 
American society. The child who has been brought up in the orthodox 
Hindu family system is then in a position analogous to that of the pampered 
or protected child, and is in danger similarly of regressing to earlier egocen- 
tric attitudes and developing serious behaviour problems. 

Dare one risk an estimate of what forms this problem behaviour may 
take f The considerations we have noted in this article seem to suggest that 
problem behaviour of three types may be expected; and an examination of the 
contemporary social scene may provide evidence to support conclusions arrived 
at in this theoretic way. 

(i) When the orthodox Hindu family organization, with which he has 
been taught to identify his interests, begins to disintegrate, the Hindu child 
may try to transfer his allegiance to some other social group, having some 
association, however casual, with the group from which he is being set loose. If 
there is no great similarity between them, as there is not likely to be, the loy- 
alty will be held with considerable tension and mental conflict. The transfer 
of loyalty is likely to take place under the compulsion of an acute sense of in- 
security, the degree of the child's previous identification with his orthodox 
family group being the measure of his subsequent insecurity. One may there- 
fore expect this identification with new social groups to be compulsive and 
frequently quiie irrational, developing strong feelings without any clear re- 
cognition of the purpose which the new loyalty is designed to serve, and un- 
amenable to rational guidance or restraint. This may produce serious diffi- 
culties in social and political life. 

(ii) Where the break up of the orthodox Hindu family system produces 
simple regression to earlier egocentric attitudes without adequate transfer of 
loyalty to a new social group, it may be expected to increase the frequency of 
those behaviour disorders which arise from unregulated egocentric impulses — 
actions designed to compel attention from others, such as truculence, delin- 
quencies, etc,; actions designed to win admiration from oneself, such as acute 
introspection, narcissism, etc.; and various forms of compulsive activity. 

(iii) Alternatively it may produce an increase in specific neuroses. 

It is not within the province of this article to suggest means that may be 
adopted to meet these dangers. That must be done by educationists and 
social workers awake to the nature qf the problem. It is enough if this study 
has suggested, by an analysis of influences moulding the development of the 
child in the orthodox Hindu joint family, some of the problems presented by 
the disruption of this family system as it is taking place todaj . 



THE SANTALS IN A CHANGING CIVILIZATION 
CHARULAL MUKHERJEA 

While the process of civilizing the primitives is desirable in itself, the task of doing 
it is instinct with immense and intricate difficulties. On the basis of his research studies of 
the reactions of Santals to the now culture contacts, Mr. Mukherjea points out that many sa- 
lutary changes are visible in the status of the Santal woman as well as in their religious and 
social customs. But this now culture transformation is also destroying some of their virile 
traditions and liabits. llouco, the author suggests cautious procedure in reforming them. 

Mr. Mukherjea is engaged in a research study of the primitive tribes in uj^per India. 

N othing has impressed itself with so much force on my mind during 
the course of my studies on the Santals, off and on, for the last twelve 
years as the effect»of the infiltration of modern ideas into the primitive 
social-fabric of the tribe. As I intend to discuss here the various problems 
which the impact of civilisation has produced on the Santals, a brief ethnologi- 
cal note may be useful to those who are unacquainted with this tribe. 

The Santals, a pre-Dravidian tribe, numbering 2,508,789 according to 
the Census of 1931, rank as the second aboriginal group so far as population is 
concerned.^ Their habitat lies roughly between 20‘'and 28“ North Latitude and 
83“ and 92“ East Longitude. The topography of the portions of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa falling within our purview will reveal large areas eff rock, laterite 
and gravel bearing clusters of Shorea robusta, Bassia latifolia, Adina Cordi- 
folia. Ficus religiosus, Butea froudosa and others and extensive forests con- 
taining tigers, elephants, Sambar deer, leopards and deer. Distributed 
throughout this wide area lives the Santal, a man of medium size but muscular 
and strong, possessing, as Col. Dalton says, “ a blubbery style of face and 
his ox-eyed merry women folk. The term ‘ Santal ’ is sometimes very loosely 
applied by the common-folk to other Pre-Dravidian tribes like the Mundas, 
Hos, Beer-hors and others. It shoiild be remembered that the Santal calls 
himself man j hi (the honorific title of the village Headman) or “KherwaFC 
They are divided into twelve clans and their religon may be better described as 
Spiritism (the term used by late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy) rather 
than as Animism. 

The foregoing observations will serve the purposes of an introduction 
to our discussion on the various new forcqs that have worked on the primitive 
social frame-work of the Santal and the new mentality that has developed in 
the tribe as the result of education, conscious and unconscious. Although, 
speaking statistically, literacy figures do not make encouraging reading, it 
cannot be overlooked that culture contacts with the non-Santal population, 
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has produced a good deal of ‘‘looking before and after' ^ and a ferment; hence 
a prelude to a new cultural adjustment is very much visible. 

A note on the social environment of the Hantals here will give the 
reader the background necessary for a better appreciation of the problem. 
There was undoubtedly a time when the tribe gradually receded into the back- 
woods with the approach of modern civilisation. But that time is no more. 
The Santals now live side by side with the general population, of what has 
been termed by the late Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, the Central Belt of India, and 
although Santal hamlets are separate affairs, they cannot be said to be cul- 
turally cut off from the rest of the people.^ The most potent of the outside 
influence is the Christian Missionary. These missions are scattered through- 
out the Santal areas. They educate the Santal in rudiments of modern know- 
ledge, treat him when ill in hospitals of their own, and even look after the 
lepers in leper colonies. Whatever the object of thfese missions may be, it 
cannot be denied that through these media modern ideas percolate through 
the Santal masses and result in a changed angle of vision in the tribe. 

Secondly, in places like Rajmahal and Dinajpur, the Hindu Mission 
tries to ‘ reclaim ' the aboriginal to the Hindu fold, acting on the theory that 
the Santals are already Hindus, as they follow a religion of Hindustan. The 
religious workers of these institutions, try to infuse into the Santal ideals of 
clean living, eating pure food and thus win them back to the worship of Hindu 
gods and goddesses. This is not altogether a new thing. Wc have historical 
evidence to say that there was, in 1871, a movement in the Santal Parganas, 
known as the Kharwar movement, when some Santals declared themselves as 
8afa-hor (the pure men) after eschewing fowls, pigs and intoxicating liquor 
but taking ganja (hemp, Canahis Sativa) and tried to bring their social customs 
on a level with Hindu practices. It led at that time to some local ferment and 
had also a political aspect. (Ref. Dt. Gazetteer of Santal Parganas, 1910, 
page 145). The result of all these is noticed in the fact that 586,499 Santals 
returned themselves as Hindus in Bihar and Orissa in the Census of 1931 and 
in the State of Mayurbhanj, they numbered 254,596 out of a total of 258,195 
Santals (Census of 1931). 

Added to these, it must be remembered that the Santals do not live in 
water-tight compartments of their own. The Hindu Kamar makes implements 
for them. The Tayitis weave their clothes and this culture contact saturates 
the Santal society with modern ideas r 

Language . — The first striking point is that the Roman* script is used in 
writing Santali, a language belonging to the Munda family of languages, which 
in its turn is a branch of what Peter Schmidt terms as the Austro-Asiatic 
sub-family. It may be mentioned perhaps that it is not a written language, 
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and Santal traditions are orally handed down. The question of a Santal 
script engaged the attention of the early European missionaries and they used 
the Roman script. So it is that we have now got some Santali literature due 
to the efforts of the Christian missionaries and the education imparted to the 
Santals in the Santal Parganas has been through this medium. Side by side 
with this, the Bengali script has been used by some Santals in their publica- 
tions and by the Hindu Mission, Rajmahal, in their Santali literature. In the 
Mayurbhanj State, I noticed Santali being written in the Oriya script. While 
Roman, Bengali and Oriya are now trying to exert themselves as far as possible, 
Mr. RaghuNath Manjhi, a Santal* teacher of Rairangpur Mayurbhanj, has 
invented a new script for Santali. This was shown to me by its author, and 
the evidence at my disposal goes to show that a section at least of educated 
Santal opinion advocates its acceptance. Like all pioneers, Mr. Manjhi has a 
rare courage of conviction. His friends have taken up the cause and educated 
Santals of Mayurbhanj and the neighbouring areas are now using the script in 
their correspondence. 

Mr. Raghu Nath Manjhi’s efforts deserve more than a passing notice, 
for, it brings us to the new thought-currents in the present day Santals. They 
have a language and want to have a script of their own. A language without 
a script oLits own, according to this section of Santal educated opinion, lacks 
dignity. In vain one pines for the Roman script to unify the interminable 
jargon of Indian scripts. One tries to draw a parallel from the New Turkey 
favouring Roman script, and tries to argue on the basis of the unity of the 
Mundari languages on the basis of the existing Roman, while the educated 
Santal at Mayurbhanj coolly masters the new script with a new pride. The 
urge for self-determination in the choice of scripts gives the on-looker mixed 
feelings bf admiration and confusion. But it is a sign of the times. 

Religion , — Santal religion presents the next problem. With efforts all 
round to ‘redeem^ the ‘heathen \ there was a time when the advanced Indian 
religions felt the shock of disruption. No wonder that the aboriginals mixed 
up education and economic and social advance with Christianity and took to 
it in large numbers. Thus in the Census of 1931, Santals numbering 13,279 
were shown as Christians out of a total of 586,499 Santals in Bihar and Orissa. 
Due mostly to the activities of Christian missionaries, Bihar and Orissa 
reported 8,899 literates out of a total population of 1,304,034 Santals over 
seven years of age (1931). Except in the State of Mayurbhanj, the educated 
Santals (properly so called) are mostly Christians. If we recall the first fruits 
of English education in Bengal during the time of Michael Madhusudan Butt, 
the new ideas giving rise to new conceptions of God and religion with Ram 
Mohan Roy and Keshab Chandra Sen and the general ideological revolution in 
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the thoughts and ideas of the nineteenth century Bengal, it will not be dif^cult 
to understand why some educated Santals, even though they are not Christians, 
are dissatisfied with their religion. 

Here some points on Santal religion may prove useful. There was a 
time when they were called Animists and the scholars who termed them so 
had their own reasons. The Santal peoples his world with numberless spirits, 
mostly mischievous. There are spirits in the hills, the household has its own, 
the village has its presiding deity and so on and so forth. The question now 
naturally arises if the religious practices of the Santals are not some form of 
an active worship of some deities and les&er spirits, together with a vague be- 
lief in souls and a future existence connoted by the term Animism. One is 
puzzled to think, as Sir Herbert Risley was, as to what is the exact idea of the 
Santal when he thinks of the spirits, say of the hills. Whatever may be the 
answer, it should not be forgotten that the concepticto of an abstract power in 
itself independent of a material vehicle is difficult for the aboriginal mind. 
Thus to the Santal, Thakur Jiu (Supreme deity) is not an abstract conception 
but a real entity, with feelings and desires akin to those of man. For his Ances- 
tor Spirits in particular, the Santal exhibits filial devotion which may be 
likened to the Hindu worship of the Vittis. That is a religion not simply of 
undiluted fear in the presence of the mysterious powers of the d^rk. There 
are indications of a moral order of things and emotion, and thrill play a con- 
spicuous part in the religious practices of the Santals. 

But these are features hardly noticed by the educated Santal; he is 
either apt to look upon his religion as a lower form of Hinduism or as some- 
thing the missionaries called ‘heathenism\ These are the immediate results of 
Western education and were seen prominently in the nineteenth century India, 
specially Bengal, till the advent of Raja Ram Mohan and the new interpreta- 
tion of Hinduism and other Indian religions by Vivekananda. So I was not 
surprised, in the course of my travels in the State of Mayurbhanji, when I was 
asked by an educated Santal, “Do please tell us if we have any religion at all.'' 
Such a query shows the influence of advanced ideas on the Santal thought-' 
world. Educated non-Christian Santals now speak in terms of Hindu ideas, 
mention God (Ekamebadyitiam) in their speech, and are no longer content to 
live under the protecting wings of their mostly malevolent tribal deities. This 
explains the mass conversions to Christianity or satisfaction at being counted 
and declared as Hindus in census reports. 

The earlier ethnologists have invariably called the Santal a jolly good 
fellow who seems to carry out to the logical* conclusion the principle, “ eat, 
drink and be merry, and care not for the morrow". Evidences of such an 
epicurean philosophy may even now strike an observant eye during a good har- 
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vest or on the eve of one of their tribal festivals. But at the present moment 
it is distinctly noticeable that increasing association with the out-side world 
has checked the spontaneous overflow of the fullness of their heart. Such a 
difference struck us at Mayurbhanj, where the Santals live mixed up with the 
general population. They now seem to have acquired the consciousness that 
they were so long living in a fool’s paradise of songs and dances, whereas, 
life on the earth is after all a grim struggle and has meaning deeper than 
their religious practices can hope to measure or fathom. 

This discontent is an indication of a future readjustment. If the Santal 
pines for a script, it only means that thinkers and philosophers in the tribe are 
in the making. And we look forward to a day when a Santal reformer will 
give a new interpretation to Santal ideology and religion, and give the 
advanced section the spiritual food they hanker after. That will give the tribe 
self-respect to stand before New India. 

Position of Women , — The position at present enjoyed by Santal women in 
their tribal polity provides an interesting study inasmuch as it reveals how 
their rights are slowly, and sometimes indirectly, being recognised by a con- 
servative society. The myths and legends of the Santal associate witchery 
with the female sex. In the very dawn of creation, it is narrated men saw that 
they had to deal with wives who, however useful, proved too wily for them. So 
they went to the Chief Presiding Deity and requested Him to tea^jh them how to 
subjugate women. The God agreed. But when He gave men the lesson in 
witchcraft. He discovered to His embarrassment that He had taught women 
who had* come disguised to ‘steal’ the art. To counterbalance it, the angry 
deity taught men the art of discovering witches among men. Santal folk-lore 
is full of. stories depicting the life-long struggle of men with women whose 
only vocation is to exercise continuous spell over men in the garb of wives, 
sisters or mothers. Even now, almost all murders, committed by the Santal, 
result from the belief in witchcraft. It is not surprising, therefore, that their 
customary law should proceed from the assumption that women are potential 
witches and, as necessary chattels, they should be bought for matrimony and 
progeny. Another factor that contributed to this position was the perpetually 
migrating, semi-hunting life of the early Santals in India before they took up the 
position of settled agriculturists. But when they became tenants, in the real sense 
of the term, possessing properties, the question of providing for children, who 
were sometimes female ones, took a different aspect to the Santals tied down as 
they were by the hide-bound rigidity of social customs. The various denials of 
rights, especially to the Santal woman, have remained to this day. She has no 
right to property as such recognised for her; she has no right to sit in the 
tribal assemblies althouo^h her evidence is admissible there. In one word, 
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she belongs in her minority to her father as a chattel, she is bought as such by 
her husband, and when her coverture ceases on her husband^s death, she reverts 
to her original owners. But if her father is dead and none of her relatives 
kindly takes charge of her, she drifts as a piece of res nullius. It is now clear 
that having converted the Santal woman into property, the tribal customs could 
not logically endow her with any rights to hold property. 

But the influence of modern times has softened the rigid old Santal 
tribal .iurisprudence. One can notice change with regard to the ownership of 
personal properties. Women can now own money, cattle and goods, and this 
is a completed legal right of usufruct and disposal. When property is divided, 
a loving father is seen to bestow on his daughter some heads of cattle or some 
money to be her property. Her ornaments are her own. She has full powers 
of disposal over them. A woman divorced without fault now gets a cow, some 
paddy and utensils. The paddy, which a Santal girl reaps during the Decem- 
ber harvest, becomes her personal property, and she has powers of disposal 
also over the money she gets, should she sell it. The money earned otherwise 
by a Santal woman, in excess of providing for her food, is also her own now 
according to tribal customs. 

In the domain of immovable properties, the position is far different. As 
the woman has no social or religious duties to perform, the tribe recognises 
no rights of inheritance for her. But human ingenuity has all over the world 
defeated the law by the creation of legal fictions. And our aboriginal tribal 
customs can be made to illustrate how fond fathers have provided for their 
daughters and children indirectly by settling lands for their benefit. It is done 
thus ; the daughter is married to a “ghardi janwane^^ (a domesticated son-in- 
law, if such a translation is permissible). He is a not required to pay for his 
bride in cash. He serves on his term, say for five years, at the house of his 
father-in-law and is free to leave at the end of the term. Although marriage 
gives him the prima facie status of a sou of the family, in the eye of Santal 
customary law he is entitled to nothing but his wife. He merely transmits the 
inheritance to the children of the marriage. The mere fact of the marriage 
does not endow him with any right to property. If the house-holder, who 
‘domesticates^ such a husband for his daughter intends that he (the husband) 
should inherit, a public declaration during the marriage investing him with 
the right, is legally necessary. Otherwise, it is the daughter who is the de 
/ae/o owner of the inheritance and should the “ghardi janwane^' leave his 
father-in-law^ s protection, his rights in his father-in-law's lands vanish 
forever. His relatives have no rights to the inheritance; the children of the 
marriage are the only beneficiaries. But if the wife dies during her husband's 
life-time, tribal customs recognise a life-interest for such a son-in-law* 
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Ttfas we see how Santal women are being indirectly benefited in the face of 
the hard customary laws.^ 

The influence of civilisation has made itself felt on the Santal social 
fabric in other ways too. Settlement courts have on many occasions recorded 
daughters as raiyats in agricultural lands and provided them with a life- 
tenure. Reformist Santals are trying their best to remove the legal disabilities 
of their women, specially widows. According to customary law, she is not 
entitled to any land, althaugh she may own personal property. If children 
do not look after their widowed mother, she has no rights recognised for her. 
And if she has no children, she is thrown to the charity of the members of her 
husband^s family. Educated Santal opinion now wants that the widow should 
have her rights of maintenance out of her late husband's properties till she 
remarries. The whole (question came up before the Santal Parganas Enquiry 
Committee whose Report was published in 1938. The Committee, while 
discussing “Transfer by Gift or Will ", observes that there has been for many 
years a slow trend towards a change in the law which would give Santal women 
a recognised position. However, there is no unanimity among the Santals 
with regard to this matter. The Committee examined a number of witnesses 
on the point, among others, the President of the Santal Malko Sabha. But 
even this Body which represents more advanced opinion, was not in favour of 
permitting a Santal to transfer by will anything except his self-acquired pro- 
perty; and the President admitted that this change would have little practical 
effect, since the laws against alienation practically limit self-acquired pro- 
perty to such land as the raiyat has himself reclaimed. Taking into con- 
sideration all these, the Committee did not think that a change ought to be 
enforced, by legislation and hoped that the customary law would develop 
‘ naturally -and gradually'. Finally, they recommended that civil cases, 
involving Santal law of inheritance, should, wherever possible, be referred 
to for arbitration to facilitate the growth of a convention. These facts at least 
show clearly, the tendencies of the times and the inroads of civilisation into 
the tribal customs to suit modern conditions in the Santal Parganas. 

The status enjoyed by Santal women in the State of Mayurbhanj is, how- 
ever, a far different one due to the application of the Mitakshara branch of 
Hindu law as regards the disposal of properties of the Santals. Thus, should 
a householder die without leaving any male issues, the daughter will succeed 
in preference to all agnates and the widow inherits her husband's share, in 
case the only claimants be the. separated brothers of her husband. The 
widowed mother has her rights of maintenance recognised at the hands of her 
sons. The son-less widow becomes the sole owner of her husband's property, 

1 With acknowledgements to Bev. F.O. Bodding. 
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but like the Mitakshara widow, cannot alienate without legal necessity. ’ 

The Santals of Mayurbhanj do not resort to the tribal personal law and 
the improvement in the position of their women in the eye of the law is solely 
due to the wholesale application of the Hindu law of the Mitakshara school. 
This is possible because the Santals of the State are mostly Hindus and have, 
although maintaining their tribal customs, declared themselves as such before 
the Census authorities. 

Social Customs . — It is not difficult for the social anthropologist to 
understand the reasons and the correct, implications of many 8antal social 
customs and look sympathetically upon such institutions, based as they are 
upon the special culture and tradition of the pre-Dravidians. But the 
modern social worker is apt to view them in a far different light, calling for 
urgent and immediate reforms. The first point tha^. strikes our attention in 
this connection is the problem of murders arising from a belief in witchcraft. 
That “there are more things in heaven and earth’ ^ than is dreamt of in one’s 
philosophy is the conclusion of puzzled humanity at large; if the orthodox 
witch-finder, the Sautal Jan-guru, tackles supernormal phenomena by magi- 
cal practices and by spirit communication attains curative results for the bene- 
fit of the tribe, it has a definite social meaning. But the position calls for a 
remedy, when the criminal courts reveal that whenever the witch-doctor pro- 
nounces somee^ne a witch exercising a malevolent influence on a patient, the 
result is a murder or at least an attempt at removing the witch in disguise 
of a woman, generally a near relative. To a detached observer, witchcraft 
murders call ,for more than a passing notice and perhaps for cautious legisla- 
tion to reform existing conditions. Whatever the Santal belief on the subject 
may be, such ignorant murders do not stand a moment’s scrutiny of one 
who has the welfare of the tribe in his mind. Educated Santals feel strongly 
on the i)oint. But apart from arousing public opinion, the co-operation of the 
State is extremely necessary in dealing with so delicate and dangerous a 
problem, linked as it is with the basic ideas of their society. , 

A second custom baffles the executive officers of the Santal Paraganas 
with its disturbing repercussions on public peace. The institution is known 
as Bitlaha or social purification of those who break the Santal marriage laws. 
The tribe enjoins certain methods of purification for such offenders which 
assume the form otan ostracism. When this is carried out, huge crowds of 
Santals gather together, singing lampoons, dancing with war-drums and others 
brandishing logs of half-burnt wood and broomsticks, and make the lives of 
the accused unendurable. Sometimes infuriated mobs commit excesses requir- 
ing police intervention. Whatever the original institution may be, no 
educated Santal now thinks that assault, intimidation, trespass and defama- 
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tiofi should be indulged in any more, and no wonder that a propaganda has 
been set on foot to impress upon the Santals of the Santal Paraganas that they 
are perfectly within their rights to non-cooperato with such social offenders, 
but the assemblage en masse and the associated primitive practices punishable 
under the Indian Penal Code can be reasonably given up. 

Another strange belief is that whenever any foreigner is seen loitering 
in any Santal village, he is sometimes taken to be a kidnapper of children 
(Ondga) who would offer tl\eir blood as propitiatory offering to blood-thirsty 
deities. Instances are not rare whep innocent persons have under such im- 
pressions been stoned to death by infuriated Santal villagers. It is always 
the innocent who thus suffer. Some time past the Hor Malto Maran Sabha of 
the Santals requested its brethren to disabuse their minds of such unfounded 
suspicions of foreigners.^ Apart from these, some minors customs, like the 
practice of some Santals deserting their wives when they become incapacitated, 
either through illness or infirmities, and that of requiring in Santal marriages 
that even the dead and deserted members of the bride^s family should be 
counted for the purposes of the bride-price (gonong), have been considered as 
oppressive by the advanced Santals under modern conditions. 

The above acconnt gives one some idea of the problems the social worker 
meets with* in dealing with the Santal. One wishes that the Santal would, with 
increasing enlightenment, take stock of his social life and devise measures 
for his betterment. The objective scientist may enable the Santals to rise to a 
higher cultural level so that they may take their place in the commonwealth 
of mankind. The tribe has its own set of values and its own ideas should 
not be rudely disturbed. But educated Santals should be helped to ponder 
over these problems. It was no surprise to us therefore when a manifesto, 
calling upon the Santals of Midnapore, Bankura, Manbhum and Singbhum to 
engage in social reforms, was signed some time back by the prominent educated 
Santals of Bengal and some parts of Bihar. It stated that for the maintenance 
*of their tribal honour, the Santals had firmly resolved that : 

1. No Santal, man or woman, should drink pochoi ( rice-beer ) in shops 
as the tribe had been ruined by drink while the grog-shop owners and maha- 
jans were becoming rich. Temperance would help the Santals financially, 

2. Carrion should not be eaten. The signatories refer to this custom 
with feelings of shame. 

3. Santals should not dance or sing* anywhere except in their own houses 
or villages. The manifesto reminds the tribe that the Europeans, Hindusthanis, 
the eastern hill-tribes sing and dance, but they avoid the hill-sides and public 
places. The ancient Santals had no public dancing. 

4. Force should not be resorted to without proper reason as it 
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slackens the marriage- tie and gives rise to various vices. 

5. Santals should wear coarse cloth and their women should give up 
wearing glass-bangles. A note on this point advocates cottage industries and 
dissuades the people from using mill-made articles. 

During my last visit to Mayurbhanj, I found the air thick with 
these ideas. How successful they were in stopping the drink habit I do not 
know, but there was a noticeable tendency on the part of the Santals to give 
up dancing and singing in public. And the effect pf the propaganda on the 
other points was also felt. It is, however, difficult but interesting to com- 
ment on these reformist moves. One thing is remarkable on the surface. The 
tribe is fast losing its joie de vivre. We have fully conceded the right of the 
educated Santal to remedy existing conditions. But they should remember 
that rice-beer is a food and stimulant to millions of underfed Santals. Dan- 
cing and singing in public have been going on for a long time and a 
sudden reversal to the standards of the neighbouring civilised races, may bring 
in a morbid condition of the mind by stopping the spontaneous overflow of the 
tribal joy for which the Santals were envied by the so-called civilised races. 

But what has the reformist Santal done ? He saw that there were abuses 
and his plausible answer was to reform the tribe by increasing education and 
enlightenment. This seems to be the easy solution of the missionaWes work- 
ing to improve ^the mind and the soul of these primitive tribes. So the air is 
full of ideas of reform, and many are the bold spirits who with zeal and 
earnestness are seeking to raise the level of the Santals to that of the civilised 
races of India. But a word of caution is necessary to the reformist. Here is 
a class of people who are simple and credulous. They flourish well in their 
native seats and in the cradle of their own institutions. Disturb them forci- 
bly, and they become suspicious and angry; or if they submit to it, they do so 
at the cost of their original vitality and source of inner joy. 

So legislation dealing with aboriginal customs has been considered as 
tantamount to inviting rebellion. And a plea for extreme caution while launch- , 
ing reforms for the aboriginal has been advanced by Dr. Rivers, the late Rai 
Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, Dr. Hutton and many other eminent anthropolo- 
gists. Civilisation, they say, is a questionable blessing to the aboriginal. It 
carries, paradoxically enough, the germs of its own destruction so far as the 
aboriginals are concerned. So we And that Dr. Rivers refers with regret to 
the depopulation of the native tribes'ef Oceania as they could not withstand 
the diseases of civilisation and adjust themselves to the social and economic 
changes that came in its train. In a quite similar strain, Dr. Hutton has 
raised his voice of warning against moves to stop head-hunting amongst the 
Nagas. He fears that the forcible suppression of the custom may ultimately 
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lead to the total extinction of the tribe as happened to the Dayaks of Indonesia. 

That there is a good deal of truth behind this opinion cannot be doubted 
for a moment. What is best for the tribes must be left to time, their choice 
and to the natural laws of absorption. The capacity, however, of taking 
kindly to factors of civilisation vary greatly with different tribes. But the 
Santal has one special feature in him that he has learnt to adjust himself to 
the varied influences of civilisation and has continued to be one of the most 
prolific of tribes so far as population is concerned. The modern times are hard; 
they produce a deterrent effect on witchcraft by inflicting capital punishment 
on all murderers. Human sacrifice to deities is not tolerated by the State and 
meets with swift modern justice. Santal personal law supplanted by the Mita- 
kshara in Mayurbhanj merely unifies the castes and tribes culturally. All 
these have not produced a noticeably adverse effect. These are results of a 
slow and gradual absorption of new forces. But when everything has been 
said, the note of caution uttered by Dr. Rivers and Hutton should be borne in 
mind by all reformers engaged in social work amongst the Santals and other 
aboriginal tribes since it will serve as a timely brake against hasty measures 
of reforms. 
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C jERTAIN steps have been taken this year to increase the usefulness of our 
j Institution. These are reflected in the new appointments enumerated 
below. With the resignation of Dr. (Miss) Gama from the staff to be- 
come the Presidency Magistrate of the BQmbay Juvenile Court and the much 
lamented death of Dr. Titus, the School was somewhat handicapped during the 
second term of the last academic year. The hearty cooperation of the other 
members of the Faeult}’ made it possible to carry the work through to the end 
of the term without any serious dislocation. In May last the Trustees appoint- 
ed, on the recommendation of the Director, four new members to the staff and 
they are : 

Dr. Kewal Motwani, A.M,, Ph,D. — After taking his B.A. degree from 
the Indian National University, Dr. Motwani served on the staff of the Sind 
National College for some years and then joined the Gujarat Vidyapith. In 
1928 he went to the United States for postgraduate studies in Social Sciences 
and received the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from the State University of Iowa in 
1929 and 1932 respectively. He also spent some time at Yale studying Anthro- 
pology. In both of these institutions he was awarded University Scholarships 
and a Fellowship for three consecutive years in recognition of his abilities. He 
has made two trips to the United States and has also been in China and Japan. 
While in those countries Dr. Motwani was invited to lecture at various universi- 
ties. He is also the author of Manu : A Study in Hindu Social Thought. Since 
his return, he has been giving much of his time to the fostering of interest in 
Sociology in Indian Universities and in the creation of an Indian Academy 
of Social Sciences. His special subjects are Sociology, Anthropology and Poli- 
tical Science. We are confident that he will stimulate keen interest in these, 
subjects which are of vital importance to the work of our Institution. 

Dr. M. VasudevaMoorthy, B.A. , Ph.D. — After graduating from the Madras 
University, Dr. Moorthy joined the Bombay University School of Economics and 
Sociology in 1935 as a research student in Sociology and submitted his thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree in June 1942, During this period he was a University 
Scholar for one year and a Fellow in ‘Sociology for two years. In recognition 
of his work he was given University Research Grants thrice to tour through 
different parts of South India to gather original data for the reinterpretation 
and reconstruction of Hindu Social Institutions. As a Fellow in Sociology 
he was entrusted with the duties of guiding research students in Sociology at 
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their preliminary stages. To gather material for his research he not only 
travelled widely in South India but worked and lived among the poor thus 
gaining first hand knowledge of the living conditions and problems of the 
working classes both in urban and rural areas. Since we are planning to 
expand our Labour Welfare Section in the near future, Dr. Moorthy, being 
deeply and genuinely interested in the welfare of labourers, will, we feel sure, 
make a special contribution to this field of work. 

Mr. V. 8. Alhyankar^ M.A., B.Sc. — Mr. Abhyankar has sojourned for 

some fourteen years abroad. He has ,aot only spent many years in America but 

has visited Europe, China and Japan. He is a triple graduate of two American 

Universities and received his M.A. degree from the Oklohama State College. 

Sociology was his major subject in his undergraduate course. He has carried 

out some investigations and studied the organisation and methods of various 

«• 

charitable institutions. He has also had some experience as librarian, and is 
now entrusted with the supervision and organisation of our library. In view 
of his wide experience abroad, Mr. Abhyankar has been given charge of 
supervising students^ field-work which we hope to increase in coming years. 

Mr. K. €. Mookerjee, M.Sc. — Mr. Mookerjee comes to us from Calcutta, 
He passed the M. Sc. examination of the Calcutta University in 1937 in 
Psychology, standing first in the First Class and securing the University 
Gold Medal for the year. In 1937 he joined the Statistical Laboratory of the 
Presidency College in Calcutta and specialised in Statistics. Later he was 
appointed a postgraduate Research Scholar of the University in August 1938 
and served in that capacity till 1940. As a Research Scholar, he worked in 
various fields of Applied Psychology with particular reference to mental 
testing, industrial psychology, vocational psychology, etc. Before joining 
us, he was Head of the Department of Psychology in the Vidyasagar College in 
Calcutta. In addition to lecturing on his special subject and social statistics, 
he also carries on the work of mental testing in our Child Guidance Clinic, 
Next term Mr. Mookerjee will carry out some research studies in the local mills. 
Application of psychology to industrial problems, though common in the West, 
is still new in India, We have had this line of work in mind for some time and 
we are glad to have been able to secure his services. 

With these well qualified members added to the faculty, we are looking 
forward to a brighter and more successful future. The distinctive contribution 
of each and the opportunities this outstanding centre already affords for study 
and experiment should make for more effective attack on many new fronts. 

We have this year started the experiment of annual admissions * 
Hitherto we admitted students to our institution only once in two years. 
This policy was adopted as the School itself, being the first and the oply 
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school of its kind in India, was in an experimental stage. Besides, it Was 
also necessary to find out how much demand there would be for men and 
women trained in professional social work. This made it necessary to admit 
a small number, and that once in two years. But now the increasing demand 
for graduates of our School has encouraged ns to take another step. So we 
have admitted a Junior Class but restricted admission to a small number owing 
to insufficient classroom accommodation and inadequate hostel facilities. 


CliASS OF ’45 

The students who have been admitted to the Junior Class are ; — 


1. Bhaskaran, P. A., 

B. A., Madras University, 1941. 
Cochin. 

2. Chatterji, Bimalananda, 

B.A., Nagpur University, 1941, 
LL.B., ,, ,, 1943. 

Hoshangabad, 0. P, 

3. Dordi, Miss Piloo Ardeshir, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Bombay. 

4. GinwalO' lijiss Prochy Furdoonji, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Broach. 

5. Gore, Madhav Sadashiv, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1942. 
Hubli. 

6. Jagannadha Bao, Mallimadu* 

gula, 

B.Sc., Andhra University, 1936, 
M.Sc., Dacca University, 1938. 
Yizianagram, Madras. 


7. Knrup, Mrs. Thankom, 

B.A., Madras University, 1943. 
Travancore. 

8. Mehta, Miss Sheroo Framroze, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Bombay. 

9. Nanavatty, Meher Cavashab, 
B.Sc., Bombay University, 1943. 
Bombay. 

10. Pillai, G. Sankara, 

B,A., Madras University, 1939. 
Travancore. 

11. Bathod, J. L. 

B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Bombay. 

12. Shaikh, Bafinddin Ameer, 

B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Bombay. 

13. Vakharia, Miss Parin Hormasji, 
B.A., Bombay University, 1943. 
Broach. 


Expansion of Field-Work . — At the time the school was founded it 
was difficult to find suitable field-work facilities for our students. But now 
several agencies which have employed our own graduates to run their services 
on modern lines are cooperating witl\ us in providing field-work centres. The 
Children’s Aid Society, the Government Labour Welfare Department, the 
Welfare Department of the Municipal Corporation, the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children in Western India, Sir Batan Tata Welfare Centre and the 
Bombay Presidency Beleased Prisoners, Aid Society— all generously cooperate 
with us in providing field-work facilities. In addition to these centres, we are 
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negotiating with the authorities of the Nagpada Neighbourhood House to take 
over some of its activities. In running them our plan is to appoint a com- 
mittee of students with a Faculty Adviser for each section, like youth welfare, 
adult education, etc., and make each committee plan, organise and run the 
activities. This plan, we believe, will help to bring out their powers of initia- 
tive and give them experience in organising and conducting welfare and re- 
creational work. All these activities will be carried on under the supervision 
of a faculty member. Mr. Abhyanker will be especially responsible for super- 
vising the field-work of students in Mi the centres. Later we hope to make 
field-work as much a part of the required curriculum as other subjects of the 
two-year course. 

Another new feature which will interest our alumni is the common Mess 
we have started recently. Hitherto, as the old students will remember, the 
the lady students boarded with the Health Visitors and the men had to make 
suitable arrangements in nearby hotels. This had always been a matter of 
dissatisfaction. Recently, it became possible to take over the dining room 
and two additional rooms from the Health Visitors Institute. The lady students 
are in charge of the mess which they are running on a cooperative basis. 
So the mqn and women now have a common mess which is contributing great- 
ly to the spirit of friendliness and mutual helpfulness. Even day-scholars 
have their lunch and tea here. Evidently the food is good Us some of the 
faculty members are also being attracted by the mess ! I must express my 
appreciation of the fine spirit manifested by the ladies in shouldering this 
responsibility. Miss Ranga Iyer and Mrs. Bhatt deserve special mention in 
this connection. 

B'ijapnr and Bengal Belief. —1% is very gratifying to report that our 
students have been active in raising funds for the famine stricken areas. 
In view of their studies and other duties, it is not possible for them to ex- 
press their deep sympathy with the sufferers in any way other than collecting 
money for their relief. Of the amount collected so far, Miss Leela Kulkarni 
alone is responsible for raising over Rs. 2,000/- for the starving poor of 
Bengal through her untiring efforts. We offer her our hearty congratulations. 

J. M. Eumarappa 
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It is always a pleasure to hear from our old students working in differ- 
ent parts of India and to know of their welfare and achievements. We regret 
very much that we are at present unable to publish alumni news but once a 
year. When the paper situation becomec normal, wo shall devise a better 
method of keeping our Alumni in touch with each other. Meanwhile, here is 
a brief chronicle of last year’s new appointments and promotions : 

Mr, P. iS. Anantnarayan, (’40), who was Labour Statistician with the 
Tata Oil Mills, Co., Ltd., is now Labour Officer of the Tata Oil Mills, Sewri, 
Bombay. 

Miss G, K, Appalasivamy, ('42), has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Government Certified School, Sholapur. 

Mr. J. V. Bhave, has joined the Bombay Children’s Aid Society as 
Probation Officer. 

Mr. N. A. Desai, (’42) who was formerly Labour Welfare Officer of the 
Pioneer Magnesia Works, resigned his job to accept the post of the Welfare 
Officer of the Ahmedabad Municipality. 

Mr. K. G. JDighe, (’42), the Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has been appointed Deputy Superintendent of the Society’s 
Remand Home. 

Mr. K. B. Golwala, (’40), who was formerly Superintendent of the Sir 
C. J. Colony and Sir Ratan Tata Welfare Centre, has entered the field of 
journalism. 

Mr. J. P. Gupta, (’42), who was Organizing Probation Officer of the 
Children’s Aid Society, Lahore, is now the Chief Probation Officer and Super- 
intendent of the Remand Home, Children’s Aid Society, Delhi. 

Miss Leela Kulkarni, (’42), is now on the staff of our Child Guidance 
Clinic as Assistant Social Case Worker. 

Mr. Z. B. Mahajan, (’42), who was Government Probation Officer, 
Poona, has recently been ‘recruited’ as Extra Assistant Technical Recruiting 
Officer, Bombay area. 

Miss Maki 8, JEL. Modi, (’42), resigned her post as Family Case Worker 
of the Parsi Panchayat Funds and Properties, Bombay, owing to ill-health. 

Mr, A. G. Nagarajy (’42), is Superintendent of the Vikasa-Griha, 
Ahmedabad. 

Miss K, B. Naik^ (^42), who was Lady Superintendent of Women’s 
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Wftlfare Training Camp, Fyzabad, U. P., resigned her post owing to her 
father’s sudden death and is now Government Probation Officer, Poona. 

Mr. D. 0. Nanda, (’42), recently resigned his post as Probation Officer 
of the Children’s Aid Society and is devoting his time to the work of the 
Communist Party. 

Mr. Ladli Nath Benu, (’40), has resigned his post as Probation Offleer 
of the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, owing to some misunderstanding, and 
is now engaged in Organizing Industrial Co-operative Groups. 

Mr. Pednekar B. Rao, (’40), who was Superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Labour Welfare Centre, Naigam, has been appointed Assistant Labour 
Officer of the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Qirdhari Lai Rajbhatishi, (’42), who was Assistant Superintendent 
of the B. J. Home, Bombay, has been appointed Organizing Probation Officer 
of the Children’s Aid So'ciety, Lahore, Punjab. 

Mrs. Manjula Shukla, (’38), is now working as Lady Labour Welfare 
Offleer in Ahmedabad. 

Mr. Sher Singh, (’40), formerly Superintendent and Probation Officer 
of the Sheppard After-Care Home, has been appointed Government Probation 
Officer, Bombay. 

Mr. Wilfred Singh, (’40), Probation Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Bombay, has recently been appointed Government Probation Officer 
and his services have been lent to the same Society. 

Mr. L. T. Koehavara, (’38), who acted as Chief Probation Officer and 
Superintendent of the Remand Home of the Children’s Aid Society, Bombay, 
has reverted to his permanent post. 

Mr. B. Velayudhan, (’40), has been appointed to the post of Labour 
Offleer, ^’ata Oil Mills Co., Ltd., Tatapuram, Cochin. 

ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

At the third Annual Meeting of the Association held on the 28th August, 
the following members were elected to the Hvecutive Committee for the year 
1943-44 

( Mr. Wilfred Singh, 

Secretaries : Mampilli. 

Treasurer ; Mr. Jagannath Bhavc. 

1 Miss Leela Kulkarni, 

Memlers front Bomlay -. 

Members from outside : Mr. Yeshwant D. Mahajan, 
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Some Aspects of Social Case Work in a Medical Setting. By Herriett M. 

Bartlett. New York: George Banta Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 185. $ 2.00. 

Books on Social Case Work in a Medical Setting are indeed very rare 
and there is a great need for books such as the ene under review. In this 
volume the Committee on Functions of the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers present the third of a series of studies which have been chiefly 
concerned with the contents of medical social practice. The book has a double 
value. In the first place, it is an exceedingly worthwhile contribution in the 
field of social case work in general in so far as it deajs with its techniques in 
a detailed and a very readable manner. Much of what is written is very valu- 
able for the student and practitioner of social case work in any field as its 
fundamental principles and the philosophies underlying them are intelligently 
discussed and illustrated by detailed case records. Secondly, as it is a book 
dealing with social case work in a medical setting the special problems en- 
countered in the field of medical social practice are described and discussed in 
a scientific spirit. To most readers in India this will be a presentation of an 
altogether ne^f subject. 

The experience of several leading practitioners of medical social work 
in America over a period of some years, being responsible for its production, 
the book has a high value for the quality of its scientific contributions. The 
need for medical social case work is clearly brought out, its techniques and 
beneficial results are discussed intelligently with the help of illustrative case 
material using a verbatim type of recording the contacts between the social 
case worker and the client. Such subjects as the meaning of illness to the 
patient, the relationship between the physician, the patient and the social 
worker, the integration of social case work with the medical setting, problems* 
of intake and function in relation to larger numbers of patients are all discuss- 
ed in a very helpful and readable way. The case illustration and the discus- 
sion fully illustrate the reality of social problems related to illness and medical 
care which are encountered in medical institutions and the social need of sick 
people and the real opportunity for social case work to be of help and assistance 
to them. Help that can be rendered by the “briefer case^’ type of social case 
work is also described and the techniques of- rendering such help are discussed 
in a scientific manner, the authors pointing out both the possibilities and 
limitations of this approach. In India where the paucity of trained social case 
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workers is great this “briefer case^' type of social case work will be found 
particularly useful. Hence, all those interested in this kind of work will find 
this volume of special interest. 

K. R. Masani 

Schizophrenia in Childhood. By Charles Bradley, M.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. 152. $ 1.88. 

Our knowledge of the causation and etiology of mental diseases in 
general is still imperfect though there has been during the last two decades a 
good deal of research on the various factors involved therein. Any book, 
such as the present one, intended to supplement our knowledge about these 
diseases, will be welcomed by those who are interested in such problems. 
Schizophrenia or Dementia Praecox, as it is also called, belongs to the 
Psychosis group and foianerly it was believed to be an adult’s disease and was 
consequently associated with the problems of adolescence. This belief was 
due to the fact that very few recorded instances of childhood schizophrenia 
could be traced from the existing psychiatric and psychoanalytic literature in 
the field. Of late, however, it seems to be generally accepted that this type of 
mental disorder sometimes makes its first appearance during the early child- 
hood years though their actual incidence is not quite so frequent. 

There has accumulated a considerable amount of literature bearing on 
childhood schizophrenia but these lack in systematization.* To meet this 
situation by providing a comprehensive summary of the available literature 
in the field, the writer has brought out the present volume, which in everyway 
is an authoritative exposition of the disease extending over a wide range 
including the incubation period. Apart from being an excellent summary of 
the existing facts about the onset and causes of the disease, the book also 
appears to be an invaluable guide to the study and diagnosis of it. 

The author after explaining the terms, Dementia Praecox and Schizo- 
phrenia, with specific illustration of how the disorder appears in children, has 
reviewed in detail our present day knowledge of the difiCerent phases of child- 
hood Schizophrenia. All the sixteen chapters comprising the book are well 
written. The clinical picture of this disease as presented here is very thorough 
and comprehensive, leaving practically nothing out of consideration, and this 
will readily help those who are concerned with the early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of this disease. In the concludi^ chapter the author has made up a 
practical concept of childhood Schizophrenia based on the clinical picture and 
this no doubt adds to the practical importance of the book. The only point 
that strikes one is the absence of any exposition of the psycho-analytic 
doctriues in relation to Schizophrenia in this book which has been largely 
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written from the psychiatric standpoint. But that does not in any way detract 
the value of the book which may otherwise be regarded as an outstanding 
contribution not so much for its originality but for its systematization and 
lucidity of expression. 

K. C. Mookerjee 

Mental Growth and Decay. By N. N. Sen Gupta. Allahabad : Kitabistan, 
1942. Pp. 120. Rs. 3/-. 

In an age when so must stress is being laid and rightly too, on sizing 
up a man^s abilities, aptitudes, temperamWtal qualities etc., to find out his 
occupational fitness, the present book is a valuable contribution towards the 
proper understanding of the basic facts underlying such problems in their 
true perspective and context. The scientific solution of these problems lies 
in a correct appreciation of the fundamental facts abPut our mental life, the 
peculiarities, if any, of the development of various mental abilities with which 
the human being is more or less endowed to face the problems of daily living. 
Not only is the problem important from the individual and subjective points 
of view but it is even more so from the employer's point of view, who has to 
secure the maximum efficiency without putting undue stress either physically 
or mentally on the worker. It is precisely here the book is valuable as it is 
a contribution to our knowledge of these problems of mental make-up. The 
facts about the'^ mental decay or ‘dementia^ and the problems connected with 
it have also been discussed, though not to one's absolute satisfaction. 

The book has been divided into three sections : first section deals with 
the different problems of mental growth ; second section discusses profiles of 
growth of some mental and psycho-ph 3 ^sical characteristics, and the third 
section presents various problems of mental decay. While the justifiability 
of including a separate section on the technique of profile representation and 
interpretation in a book like this can be questioned, we cannot altogether 
overlook the utility of it in the field of mental statics and dynamics, and it is 
perhaps for this reason that this section has been incorporated by the author,* 
though by its inclusion he has introduced some technicalities in his book 
which he could have avoided. He has, wherever possible, presented the readers 
with good charts and tables of his findings which form an essential feature of 
the book. Some of the conclusions are well-written, while others require 
further data to substantiate the view^points. The study of the problems of 
‘senility' and the findings and formulations in this connection, though impor- 
tant, are not all conclusive. In fact, further study and research in this field, 
which is pregnant with immense possibilities, is needed before we can come 
to any dependable conclusion. In relation to the vastness of the subject, the 
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treatment is not exhaustive enough. Nevertheless, the author has given us a 
good summary of many important characteristics of mental growth and decay. 

K. C. Mookeejke 

Fredicting the Child’s Development. By W. P. Dearborn & W. M. Eothney, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A.: Art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 360. $4.50. 

This book is the third volume of the “Harvard Growth Study'' 
series. It contains a large mass of data collected by measuring the same in- 
dividuals at different stages extending over a fairly long period. This method 
of study which has been called the ‘^Longitudinal" study, in contrast to the 
usual cross-sectional studies, in which different individuals of differing age 
groups are measured and compared, is rather of recent origin and books 
attempting a systematic presentation of the results obtained from such studies 
are still very few. In ftact, teachers of Psychology are badly in need of reli- 
able “Norms" of infant and child development and of developmental phases 
at different ages. The book under review will, to a certain extent, remove this 
long felt want though its contents are intended more for advanced students and 
research workers in this field than for ordinary classroom lectures. 

The subject matter has been divided into a number of chapters each 
dealing with some particular aspect of the general problem of child develop- 
ment. The authors have taken great pains to explain at length the details of 
the methods and procedures adopted in the collection and tabulafion of the data, 
but unfortunately the methods of measurements proper have not been explained 
in the same manner. The bulk of the data summed up and presented here is 
purely mathematical in nature and this may be due to the authors' over- 
anxiety to make the study quite objective. The large number of tables, figures 
and dia^ams, though well drawn, are in some places difficult to appreciate. 

The figures reported in this volume refer to the measurements of 3,500 
school-going children, spread over different periods of their life. Prom a 
large number of such records of each child's physical and mental traits at 
• different ages, the authors have eventually arrived at some standards of 
growth and development for the different ages and groups. More emphasis 
has, 'however, been laid throughout the book on the measurement of physical 
capacities rather than on the measurement of mental traits. This is perhaps 
due to the relative ease with which physical capacities can be measured and 
studied. In a book like this one would ^xpect a chapter dealing with the 
different units of measuring the physical and mental capacities. This apart, 
it contains valuable scientific information on predicting the child's develop^ 
ment, but it can be best appreciated only 6y those who have some specialized 

training in mathematics and statistics. 

^ E. C. Mooeebjee 
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Industrial Problems of India (A Symposium). Edited by P. C. Jain. 

Allahabad : Kitabistan, 1942. Pp. 241. Rs. 4/8. 

Here we have a symposium of ten articles — including the Introduction — 
constituting a creditable challenge and a refutation of the popular propagandist 
arguments that India was, is, and shall be an agricultural country only, that 
Indian capital is shy, labour is inefficient, unsteady and so on. To this 
symposium a number of economists “who arc comparatively young' ^ have con- 
tributed essays dealing with the problems of Indian industrialization from 
different points of view. Inspite of their differences in approach, all the writers 
have arrived at the common conclusion that it is necessary for India to indus- 
trialize herself; and in order to do this she must at once tap and organize not 
only her material and labour but also capital and market. 

Dr, Gyan Chand in his Introduction to the book points out that India 
cannot, economically speaking, become a “hermit nation" in a world which 
is inevitably moving towards industrialization. The writer combats Mahadev 
Desai's view that evils are inherent in industrialization and rightly points out 
that in small scale industries also exploitation appears. According to him, 
one way of avoiding the evil consequences of industrialization is by centraliz- 
ing ecnomic power and developing the right social purpose. In dealing with 
the “Philosophy of Industrialization", J. K. Mehta pleads for a happy blending 
of agriculture and industry and for a more balanced economy. He refutes the 
argument that India has always been merely an agricultural country and 
rightly says that both industry and agriculture were flourishing in old India, 
Even if the description that India has been an agricultural country is true, it 
does not follow that she should necessarily remain as such for all time. As the 
author maintains an agricultural country may not be unfit for industrial 
development. Moreover, in the present industrial economy of the world India 
cannot advantageously retain her place as a mainly agricultural country. 
Though the author has insisted on a balanced economy he has over-praised 
industry to the disadvantage of agriculture. This is a serious drawback in his 
otherwise good essay which seeks to harmonize industrial and agricultural 
economy. 

Dr. V. S. Dubey writing on the “Mineral and Power Resources", calls 
upon the State to prospect the mineral resources of each province and to give 
every encouragement to private ente.^prise to tap these resources. According 
to the writer we have not yet utilized our metal resources, except iron and 
steel, to the fullest advantage. Even then, he says that with the separation of 
Burma (political and formal under the aegis of Britain) from India, India is 
rather deficient in metals. Now that Burma is actually separated from India, 
and lies under the shadow of Japan, Dr. Dubey 's finding that the “metal supply 
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of Burma is indispensable for the future progress of our country'^ sounds 
rather pathetic. 

Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao has dealt with “Small Scale and Cottage Indus- 
tries' \ His main contention is that “from the point of view of securing 
maximization of employment, small scale and cottage industries have an 
important part to play in our economic life". Dr. Rao gives the wrong 
impression that India has already reached the peak of production so far as 
consumption goods are concerned and that there is no scope for further employ- 
ment of labour in that quarter. The writer rightly points out the difficulties 
of small scale and cottage industries as regards raw materials, technique of 
manufacture, finance, marketing and so on, but concludes almost every 
paragraph by such statements as “Government has a very important part to 
play etc."; “Again State help and initiative seem to be indispensable" 
“again, therefore, a problem requiring State initiative"; “State help is 
urgently required". This sounds wretchedly school-boyish. 

“Financial and Commercial Policy" and “Foreign Trade" which form 
Chapters IV and V, are written by Mr. B. P. Adarkar and Dr. B. V. Narayan- 
swamy Naidu respectively. The former enters into a strong plea to develop 
internal markets for India while the latter clearly shows how the foreign trade 
of India is being mismanaged by India's rulers. Mr. Adarkar well argues that 
India's tariff management must be guided not by revenue but industrial con- 
siderations. Dr. Naidu, on the other hand, analyses various factors which have 
led to the progressive degeneration of India's foreign trade. From an econo- 
mic point of view foreign trade, he says, should occupy a minor place in 
determining India’s national prosperity. With Mr. Adarkar, Dr. Naidu 
criticizes bilateral trade pacts. In this respect Dr. Naidu's cogent arguments 
are worth noting. 

Mr. P. C. Jain, dealing with “Money and Capital Markets", has brought 
out the point that there is no lack of investible funds in India, but there are no 
facilities for investment. According to the author only a small portion of our 
anni^al savings comes into the active money and capital markets. Therefore, 
there is ample scope for tapping Indian savings, though there are difficulties 
to be overcome, like the absence of inter-relation between various money 
market rates, seasonal nature of funds etc. Mr. Jain's handling of the difficult 
subject of Money and Capital Markets is^ery lucid. 

Labour problems have been dealt with by Dr. Bool Chand in his 
“Industrial Disputes", and by D"r. A. I. Qureshi in his “Industrial Efficiency 
and Labour", forming Chapters VIII and IX of the book respectively. Dr. Bool 
Chand writes to the point that worker's organization should be encouraged 
and industrial courts (a la in Bombay) must be instituted in all the provinces 
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of India. He pleads for the constitution of Trade Boards and for a minimum 
wage legislation. Dr. Qureshi's essay is very interesting and merits high 
commendation. With a keen appreciation of the problem the writer argues 
that the proverbial inefficiency of the Indian Labourer is due to bad food, bad 
housing, and want of education, for all of which the labourer is not responsi- 
ble. According to him the problem before the country is to create a permanent 
class of contented workers who will be pulled to the town instead of being 
pushed out. This can be done by (1) improving conditions of life in towns and 
(2) taking care of the workers^ children. ' Dr. Qureshi^s plea to provide village 
type of houses in the suburbs to the workers is highly suggestive and if the 
plan is worked out in detail it may lead to a constructive programme of 
workers' colonies. But, perhaps, this will also mean the shifting of industrial 
plants to the suburbs and a replanning of the city witjiout slums. 

Finally comes Mr. P. C. Jain again writing on “Economic Planning", 
the last chapter of the book. Here the author writes in favour of centralized 
planning. The author’s criticism of the cost-price test (which he admits will 
not be available in a planned economy) is rather flimsy. The alternatives he 
suggests are unsatisfactory besides being highl 3 ^ controversial. He has not 
worked out any theory of distrilmtion in a centralized economy. Mr. Jain 
may well take his own warning: “Nothing is more fatal to centralized planning 
than vague gen?eralizations without any definite ends capable of achievement". 

On the whole, the book under review is stimulating. Though written 
by many it exhibits unity of thought and purpose. The book will prove 
useful to students and general readers. 

M. V. Moortiiy 

The Frohlem of Richness Insurance, By V. P. Keni, Vile Parle, Bombay. 

1943. Pp. 185. 

Ever since the publication of the Beveridge Report, discussion on social 
security has become popular all over the world. As yet we are not aware of 
any comprehensive social security programme for our country, though pleas 
are put forth for increasing India’s industrialization. Here is Mr. V. P. I.eni, 
who makes a modest attempt in his book. The Problem of Sickness Insurance, to 
offer suggestions regarding sickness insurance for industrial labour in India 
which is an important item of social security. But the question of insuring 
the health of the industrial worker h\s been shelved by the Government of 
India for the last 16 years in spite of the recommendations in this direction of 
the International Labour Conference of 1927. 

In his suggestions Mr. Keni follows the lead given by the Bombay Tex- 
tile Labour Inquiry Committee. He envisages a compulsory health insurance 
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scheme of a tripartite contributory type. Cash benefits, hospital facilities, 
maternity allowances and funeral charges are the chief features of the sickness 
insurance scheme, though Mr. Keni is slow to plead for all these, obviously 
for fear of making the burden of cost heavy. He opines that the flat rate 
method is best suited to India. For purposes of calculating the cost of a 
general scheme the author assumes the sickness rate to be only 9 days in a 
year per insured person. Although this figure appears to be based on some 
statistical calculations, it is very doubtful if the assumption of such a low 
rate is correct in the light*of general experience. Of course, as the author 
himself points out, we should not sfielve the question of sickness insurance in 
the absence of adequate morbidity statistics. But we should not also on that 
account underestimate sickness incidence. However, Mr. Keni's discussion 
of this complicated problem is lucid and helpful for beginning constructive 
social security planning*in our country. 

M. V. Moorthy 

Rabindranath Through Western Eyes, Dr. A. Aronson. Allahabad: Kitabistan, 
1943. Pp. 158. Rs. 4/8. 

Though the poet has a local habitation and a name he belongs to the 
whole of Jiumanity. He appeals to the conscience and eternal sentiments of 
mankind. The world inherits his message and treasures it, regardless of his 
race, language, country and creed. But here is a book, “Rabindranath 
Through Western Eyes^^ written by Dr. A. Aronson, which makes revealing 
reading. Within a small compass, but with amazing wealth of detail, the 
author shows up the inhibitions which the West has had to overcome in recog- 
nizing Tagore as a Poet. According to Dr. Aronson, the sensational popularity 
of Tagore in the West has been due to the political capital which post-war 
Germany made out of his name and message. Otherwise the Poet is little read 
and less understood, if understood at all ! 

Cultural, political, racial and colonial prejudices have come in the way 
of Tagore^s success in the West. Indeed, the West as a whole has resented the 
cultural onslaught of the East symbolized in Tagore and has defended itself 
agaStist it as proved by books like Henri Massis^ J)efenc€ of the West and by 
D. H. Lawrence's letter which the author quotes. But why should the West 
regard cultural contacts with the East as cultural onslaughts ? The reason 
seems to be that the West is suffering from spiritual inferiority complex 
which shows itself in infantile outbursts like that of Massis' or Lawrence's or 
even Kipling's. It is not quite 'clear w^hat Dr. Aronson himself thinks about 
these controversies about Tagore and the East. But the book amply reveals 
that the West insists not merely on seeing Rabindranath through its own eyes 
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bnt on doing bo with blinkers on ! Neverthless, it must be admitted that 
there is also another side to Tagore’s popnlarity in the West. Many are' the 
sympathetic souls like Yeats, Bomain Rolland and others who have shown a ' 
genuine appreciation of the Poet’s message. The. author has added a good 
bibliography of books published in the West on Rabindranath Tagore. 

M. V. Moorthy 
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INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY THROUGH SCIENTIFIC WELFARE 
0. MOHANASUNDARAM 

Industrialization has condemned our workers to a life of perpetual poverty and ill- 
health. Consequently the relation between labour and capital is none too happy. Mr. Moha- 
nasundaram maintains that organization of Labour Welfare, Works’ Council and other 
schemes to promote the workers' health, education and security will not only cement and 
smootben employer-employee relations but also lead to qualitative returns to industry in 
the shape of abiding loyalty, efficiency and good will. 

Mr, Mohanasundaram is Physical Director in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, 

Madras. 

B EFORE we discuss how we can attain the maximum industrial effieiency, 
which is as important as the fighting efficiency of our armed forces in 
the battle fronts, il will not be out of place to examine rationally some 
of the problems, that have been created by the rapid industrialization and the 
speeding up of production, which have direct bearing on industrial effici- 
ency. Many may argue that we are not much touched by industrialism and ■ 
that India is primarily an agricultural country, and as such her problems 
pertain mostly to agriculture. But one cannot be blind to the fact that India 
has already been caught in the whirlwind of world industrialism, and if she is 
to play her part in the world stage, she cannot neglect her large scale indus- 
tries. Industrialism has come to stay and is bound to progress in India, and 
being the last in the race India has the unique opportunity to benefit by the 
experience of the other countries, and avoid its many pitfalls and drawbacks. 

Industry for National Service . — We cannot condemn industrialism whole- 
sale and say that it has created the two great monsters— exploitation at home 
and imperialism abroad — the man-eaters that are devouring the very vitals 
of civilization, After all we have to confess that industrialism is a product of 
science. If it has been misused, it can still be redeemed. Has not Soviet 
Russia proved the possibilities of an industrialism which is harnessed to the 
service of humanityT In that country, industries have become national assets. 
It is possible to reduce exploitation to the minimum by humanising the indus- 
tries tiy way of short hours of work, better standard of life, better conditions 
of living, education and cultural achievement. By planned exploitation of the 
raw materials and systematic tapping of the various dormant resources in our 
still-unexplored country, is it not possible to raise the living standard of our 
people, who are now half-clad, ill;fed and fonl-housedt Is it not possible to 
solve mnch of the problems of unemployment and nnder-employmentf A great 
deal can be done to satisfy the material wants of the individuals and elevate 
ihem b^ socially creaUve enterprises. A rational seeking for the highest 
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possible indnstrial efficiency will lead us to recognise the many remediable ovils 
of indnstrialism . Efficiency of a worker will depend not only on how and 
where he Works anB'Iive'si" but also on what he eats, "how he spends his leisure, 
and the mnltifarions problems that face him, his family and his social group. 

The Worher in the City . — We see how the cities have grown chaotically 
around indnstries, pulling like a magnet the unsophisticated folks from the 
villages and settling them down in the many slums that spring up like 
mushrooms all about. The many evils of slum life are quite apparent, but 
suffice it to say that slums breed most of the plague, pestilence, crime and vice. 
In contrast to the labourers in the West, our labour population in India is 
drawn mostly from the villages and is pre-eminently agricultural. The village 
environment is so very different from that of the city that it is an extremely 
difficult task to acclimatize oneself to the changed conditions. Life and work 
in the villages is quiet and slow-moving, in the open and pure atmosphere. 
Social life is controlled by conformity on the one hand and mutual aid on the 
other. Work expresses itself in creativeness, either in agriculture, art or 
craft. One does not seek but creates a job for oneself and improves in and 
through it. The joy of production of whole articles and pride of craftsman- 
ship take away the toils involved, and thus work becomes synonymous with 
recreation, and the need for leisure is seldom felt. The same labourer when he 
is attracted by,the glamour of town life gets caught in the whirlwind of indus- 
tries. He settles down in a cheap slum area where sunlight and pure air may 
be luxuries; bis work-life is speeded up to keep pace with the machinery and he 
has to work amidst the din and the roar, and in congested and uncongenial at- 
mosphere. He becomes a man of the town, with loosened home ties and social 
control. The impersonality and the anonymity of city life, coupled with 
unhealthy and unsatisfactory housing conditions, create a legion of problems. 
The bringing together of thousands of workers creates innumerable difficulties of 
adjustment. Eachipdividnal reacts to the environmental factors in different ways. 
Further, there is interaction between these individuals and various conflict^ 
may result. Then again, there may be misfits in the various jobs, ‘square pegs 
in round holes’. The work itself is characterised by monotony, repetition and 
nerve-racking speed and is more mechanical than creative. After a day’s work the 
labourer is fatigued both mentally and physically; the home may not be congenial 
as to be the soothing balm to his tired nerves and muscles, and he seeks easy 
ways of relief and excitement through drinking, dissipation and participation 
in the street corner brawls and meetings. Qis leisure becomes a problem and 
may be the hours of danger. If properly directed, these may be the hours pro- 
viding the greatest opportunity for physical development, mental enrichment, 
moral clevatioa apd cnltarai gdyapcem^t, Bas not our system of education 
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its^responsibility to prepare and fit onr men for their work-life as well as for 
their leisnref 

The flowers of yonth are thus drawn from the villages and after servitude 
for the best part of their life in towns return as strangers to their own rural 
parts, unfit for the rough rustic life, physically wrecked and diseased, and eco- 
nomically mined with nothing to fall back on during their sickness or old age. 
If this is going to happen to our people generation after generation, will the 
industries attract the best of men, and will it improve industrial efBcieneyt 
Taking a long-range view*of things it is imperative that industries in their 
own interest should tackle the prol^lem of counteracting the evil effects of 
city life and industrialism now and without delay. We cannot expect out 
workers to give out their best, if all the time they are haunted by the night- 
mare of instability of work and economic insecurity. 

Industrial 'Welfare . — Industrial welfare work is not merely providing 
a few amenities for working men and their families but a serious attempt to 
deal with internal working conditions, workers’ grievances, the promotion of 
industrial harmony, stability of labour, security of employment, adequate 
wages, etc. There are benefits which the worker is unable to secure for him- 
self such as decent housing, adequate sanitation, efficient medical attention, 
education and recreation. 

Welfare is an attempt on the part of industrialists to smoothen some of 
these difficulties that confront an industrial worker in the city,* make them less 
irksome or solve them thoroughly whenever and wherever possible. Welfare 
is the lubricant for the human part of the industrial machine, and it is not 
undertaken purely for philanthropic reasons. The motivating factors may be 
touching on the borders of humanitarianism, or be entirely selfish for increased 
efficiency and be purely for business interests; or to Counteract the labour 
union damands, or to use the surplus profit or to fulfil the State requirements. 
But the pendulum is fast swinging towards the realization that wherever wel- 
fare work has been seriously and sincerely tried, it has paid dividends in the 
'shape of loyalty to the industry and the employers. As H. R. H. the Duke of 
York has aptly put it: ‘Today the question for the employers is not whether 
theywan afford to adopt this or that form of welfare work, but rather whether 
they can possibly afford to do without it.’ 

The Human Factor . — No machine of steel or brass, however well con- 
structed, will work satisfactorily unless j/t^ikkept clean and lubricated and is 
run under suitable conditions. The human machine which is made of flesh, 
blood and bones has a far more Complicated mechanism, is very sensitive to 
its environments and needs more care and attention. The days of treating 
workers as labour to be hired and filled at will are fast disappearing. The 
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workman should not be considered as a labourer hired for 9 hours a day, tpld 
to sit in a certain place and move his hands and arms according to carefully 
planned instructions. We cannot consider the workmen as automatic 
machines into which we put in one rupee and pull out a rupee- worth of labour. 
It is being realised that the workman is after all a human being, not an isolated 
individual but closely linked up to his family, neighbourhood, community and 
class; with all his faults and failings, feelings and fancies, hopes and 
dreams, ambitions and aspirations, hoping, planning and, what is more 
important from the point of view of the employers, grousing and conspiring. 
When we want good work done with a will, the human element will remain 
the key to the situation. Contented workers should make for efi&ciency and 
greater turn-over. If the human element is not recognised, any scheme of 
welfare work will run on the rocks, for the most dangerous of rocks is 
frustrated human nature. 

* Welfare-minded’ Management . — The first essential of any welfare scheme 
is that the management should be genuinely ‘welfare-minded’. Is it not worth- 
while to spend money for real and abiding enrichment of the lives of the 
workers and building the harmonious relationship between the management 
and labour T Today, the employers are beginning to realise that in addition 
to fine buildings, splendid canteens, magnificent playgrounds, generous bene- 
volence for sickness, holidays and pensions, the spirit of human understanding 
and recognition of human values and sympathetic service should pervade the 
entire administrative machinery of industries. The whole edifice of the 
welfare organization rests on confidence between the work people and the 
management. Instead of emphasising authority, the workmen should be 
made to feel their responsibilities. There must be a feeling that every one is 
working happily together for the firm as well as for himself. The workmen 
should be made to realize that the management is keenly interested in every- 
one’s problems and willing to assist wherever possible; that favouritism and 
corruption of every sort will be vigorously discouraged and suppressed; that 
every one can always rely on a fair hearing for any grievance and is allowed 
and encouraged to live his life to the best of his ability and according to 
his own talents. > 

It is being more and more realised that goodwill and the loyal and affec- 
tionate co-operation of the worker is an asset which ought to be written in 
letters of gold upon the balance sb^vhipf every company. This can be achieved 
only by a liberal and generous policy of the management administered through 
many channels by selfless workers who look ifpon their work not as a profes- 
sion but as a calling to elevate human personality and provide for each 
individual worker the three cardinal conditions of physical well-being, full 
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opportunity for the use of his abilities and means for the development of all 
his faculties* It should stand for a whole hearted and sweeping eiO^ort for 
human betterment. 

Choosing the Welfare Personnel . — Welfare service must be a definite part 
of the management. Since it is a delicate and difficult task, it is necessary 
to choose the personnel with great care. This field of service demands 
experts who have gained their knowledge about matters through wide 
study and technical education, and grinded at the best of schools, experience; 
they must possess sterling •c/iarac^^'r that is beyond any reproach, which can 
breed nothing but confidence in the >eople amidst whom their lot is cast. 
Without character they may be a menace to the profession and, instead of 
creating loyalty and goodwill, may in reality be manufacturing ill-will, bitter- 
ness and disharmony. The personal worth of the welfare officer and the con- 
fidence he generates will* form the foundation of any welfare work. This 
process of laying the foundation may take years but still it is an essential 
preliminary. Building an helpful attitude and winning the confidence of the 
workers is not the work of a day. The pre-requisites are no doubt the simple, 
sincere, sympathetic, honest and beneficial work done by the welfare workers 
who take to their work not as a career but as a calling. Welfare work 
requires ihe gifts of an organiser, a happy understanding of the people round 
about, sympathy, patience, persistence, the powers of reconciliation and 
arbitration, endless amount of goodwill and enthusiasm, knowledge of factory 
legislation etc. To those competent to do it, there is no more satisfying 
form of occupation. 

The Labour Officer . — The Labour Officer is commonly understood as a 
liaison officer, a ‘safety^ valve^ a shock absorber between the employer and 
the worker. He has to be a friend, a guide and a philosopher to the workers^ 
Employers should have full faith in the expert unbiased recommendations 
and counsels of the labour officer, whether these are to their taste or not. 
There is a danger of developing a dual personality in this delicate task which 
Vill land the labour officer in trouble and ruin his entire work. This pitfall 
could be avoided, if his personality is well-integrated and could resist 
the temptation of saying things pleasing to the ear but cutting the very 
vitals of his professional ideals. He should study every given case from 
his professional point of view and give his expert opinion without being 
biased towards labour or the managenswr^ He must avoid anything in 
the nature of dictatorship. He must be an educator or a stimulator, not a 
despot, however benevolent his ftitentions. For all these, the fundamental 
condition is that the welfare officer should be a person with an independence, 
provided by security of tenure, whose business it is to advise on the adjust- 
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ment of chanp^es to meet human needs. In fact the management should be 
responsible for elevating the status of the labour officer and facilitating his 
work. Then his services will be requisitioned not only by the management 
but by labour as well, and not only during periods of strifes and strikes but 
also during normal times. 

Qualitative Returns . — The management will be amply paid, not quanti* 
tatively as in the production departments but qualitatively in the shape of 
abiding goodwill, loyalty, efficiency and abundant life for the worker. 
These abstract but highly human values can be acquired and cultivated only 
through constant personal contact with y^brkers at places where they sweat and 
work, live and share the joys and sorrows of family and community life. Here 
it will not be out of place to point out about a common danger that usually 
creeps in big industrial organisations where comprehensive welfare work is 
undertaken. The key men for labour welfare, often forgetting that their job 
is amidst people, lose themselves amidst the ‘bullock cart^ administrative 
machinery, the elaborate minutes, the meaningless files and the red-tapism 
which devour all their time and energy. There is nothing better for the labour 
officer than to establish personal and friendly contacts with the labourers. 
One way of achieving this end is through the organisation of social clubs and 
community-recreation centres where labourers will gather in their .bundredg 
and in the best of spirits, not to sit, gossip and conspire, but to participate in 
elevating and wholesome activities, under inspiring and enthusiastic leadership. 
An alert labour officer can, through these contacts, feel the pulse of the 
workers and draw the attention of the management to grievances before they 
have been formally drawn up and become magnified. This is a delicate task, 
for, it may be construed as spying on the workers and betraying confidence, 
but the spirit in which the task is approached will alone dissipate the^eeds of 
suspicion. Let it not be forgotten that real welfare work that has the 
potentiality to bear fruits in the shape of good-will and loyalty cannot be 
grown from the seeds of suspicion. 

The WorW Council. — Works^ council or the welfare committee is a co- 
operative attempt by the management and the work people to come together, 
to share their problems and to endeavour to solve them. The age whe^ the 
management and the workers could live as ‘two nations’ with no sympathy and 
understanding between them is gone and now they cannot afford to be ignorant 
of each other’s habits, thoughts j^Jl^eelings. The object of the council is to 
provide a channel of communication between employers and management and 
to promote interest, understanding and co-operation for mutual benefit. The 
object should be to organise unity of interest and then to diminish the area of 
conflict, and supply, by organised co-operation between employers and cm-; 
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plowed, the advantages of human relationship between them. Through the 
works^ council the affairs of the company are explained to all employees, and 
the policy of contact, consultation, confidence and co-operation established. 

The common danger of the works^ council is to encroach on the func- 
tions of the Trade Union, and if it attempts to do that, it will defeat its own 
aim and will not command the confidence of the workers who would feel 
that it is an endeavour to undermine their independence and solidarity. Even 
in the council if any attempt is made to divide labour by favouritism and 
playing one group against the other, it will be deeply resented and while there 
is a doubtful chance of winning a f&W supporters, it will surely antagonise 
many. The attitude of the works^ council towards organised labour should be 
one of tolerance since there is plenty of room for many groups and institutions 
to work for the welfare of the worker and each could be complementary to the 
other. As a means of expressing the views of work people through their 
representatives the scheme functions admirably. The representatives realising 
that they are acting with full recognition of the company perform their duties 
in the knowledge that their individual relationship with the company will not 
be affected while acting in good faith. Consequently, there is no hesitation in 
bringing forward grievances which have reasonable foundation. It is certain 
that the existence of the works' council influences the improvement of working 
conditions and amenities. Participation in welfare schemes will afford ample 
scope and a wide field for improving this relationship. • 

The Spirit of Service , — The industrial welfare work offers many channels 
of service and we should conceive it as a privilege to work amidst ‘the lowliest 
and the lost' and to see the fruits of our labours expressing themselves in the 
shape of abundant health, self-realization, confidence and co-operation. 
Beware, the spirit of service in this field of social worknnay take the shape of 
paternal benevolence or patronage but then, that will defeat its own aim. The 
service should be rendered, not in the spirit of uplifting the down-trodden, 
for, in that case the pre-requisite will be to crush some people before elevating 
*them, but in the spirit of meting out social justice and affording equal 
opportunities for all. People with aristocratic temperament are hardly suited 
for this task, for, they will be just strutting about with pompous air as social 
butterflies, and infecting the atmosphere with the strong smell of their 
cosmetics and obnoxious high-brow manners. 

The qualities that are demanded o^ht^labour oflScer apply in general to 
theentirepersonnelof the welfare department, whether engaged in the pro- 
motion of health, education, recreation or economic security. In fact, the 
real spirit of welfare should emanate from the management and pervade the 
entire -administrative machinery. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LABOUR WELFARE 
s 1 

nes > Where the Labourers 


'Work 

Live 

.Play 


TEE AVENUES OF SERVICE 


Hoallh 


Food 

Co-operative can- 
teens, Tea clubs, Grain 
shops, etc. 


Housing 

Cheap tenements, 
Co-operative housing 
schemes, Sanitation, 
Healthy community 
life. 


Working Conditions 

"Ventilation, Light- 
ing, Protection from 
machinery, Wash- 
rooms etc. 


Education 

Kindergarten 

Near the homes 


Primary Education 
for boys 

Activity principle, 
Physical and health 
education, Vocational 
I and technical Train- 
ing. 


Primary Education 
lor girls 

Sewing, cooking, 
cottage industries, 
simple handicrafts, 
mothercraft, child 
care and training. 


Medical Attendance 

Becords and certifi- 
cation, Treatment, 
Village visits, School 
medical examination 
and follow- up. 


Recreation 

I 

tf^Torkers’ own Insti- 
I tutes 

Games, reading 
room and library, 
radio, rnusii', Gym- 
nasium, 


Apprenticeship 

For half-timers at 
school. 


Athletic Association 

Clubs for football, 
hockey, cricket, bad- 
minton, basketball, | 
volleyball, etc. 


Sports’ training and 
Annual Sports 

Excursions, picnics, 
moonlight cycle rides 
etc. 


Dramatic Club 


Literary Club 


Co-operation and 
promotion of 
Security 

Works’ Councils and 
Welfare Committees 

Co-operation, con- 
fidence, interchange 
of ideas and opinions, 
channel for commu- 
nication. 


Co-operative Banks 

For thrift and 
loans. 


Benevolent Sohei^ies 

Holiday with pay, 
Medical leave, with 
compassionate allow- 
ance, Bonus, gratuity, 
pensions, provident 
fund, etc. Sickness 
and old-age insurance, 
Mutual Aid Societies 
etc. Maternity leave 
and compassion allow- 
ance for women 
workers etc. 


Health-V isiting 

Pre-natal care, 
Natal Care, Post-Natal 
Care, Advice on home 
nursing, child care 
and training etc. 
Creche and Nurseries, 
if there are working 
mothers. 


Pravantiva Maaauras 

Safety-First Asso- 
ciation, A.B.P,, First- 
Aid, Ambulance, Fire- 
fighting services. 


I Night School 

For full timers — vo- 
luntary. 

I Reading School 

At the villages 


Adult Edi^atidh 

Clat sea 


Community Recrea- 
tion 

At the places where 
I the workers live. 
Boys* clubs, Young 
Men’s Associations, 
Girls* Clubs, Parents- 
Children Social, Wo- 
men’s Club, Games, 
excursions, picnics, 
celebration of festivi- 
ties, holiday planning, 
reading room, debat- 
ing club, Music, drama, 
Bhajans, concerts, 
community singing, 
Cinema shows, etc. 
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THE AVENUES OF SERVICE 

One of the prime factors for the progress of industry is the 
health of the workers, for, ill-health means reduced vitality, impaired 
efficiency and industrial waste. When we talk of health, the layman is usually 
reminded of a doctor, administering his pill, mixture or an injection, curing 
the sick and healing the wounded. But the health we are thinking of is that 
abundant health that will help one to keep away from the sick bed, not only 
preventing the physical illness but providing plenty of mental health. The 
emphasis will be on a preventive programme, including the prevention of all 
avoidable accidents. Doctors undouuwidly have a great share in the promotion 
of such health, but others such as those connected with recreation, health- 
visiting, Safety-lirst Association, A. R. P. and First Aid have distinct con- 
tributions to make. 

For the promotioif of healthy tvoricing and living conditions the manage- 
ment is entirely responsil)le. It is false economy to expect the workers to carry 
on their job, fumbling about in bad light, sweating one day and shivering the 
next, working in dirt, dampness and disorder suffering the pangs of hunger. 

Food is a primary necessity and is important in the consideration of 
heal th. Malnutrition promotes chronic sub-health and is a handicap to industry 
"Ttseir." ^rain shops, co-operative eating houses and cheap canteens within the 
factory can help the workers to take wholesome food at a minimum cost. 

Industrial welfare cannot afford to ignore the subject of housing which 
is also a fundamental need. For health and happy family life, housing is the 
most important thing. In the slums workers have lived for generations in 
hopeless poverty, overcrowding and under-feeding which have sapped all 
initiative and generated apathy. But decent tenements with adequate space, 
air, light, comfort, sanitary arrangement, good neighbburhood and communi- 
ty surroundings, increase the joy of home life, through better health for the 
worker and his family, and contribute much towards industrial efficiency. 
Housing the industrial worker is a joint responsibility of the industrialists, 
municipalities and governments and individual philanthropists. Industries 
will gain immensely in the shape of increased efficiency through increased 
health and happiness. The Government and the Municipalities, benefited as 
they are by the influx of industries, have to bear their due share of responsi- 
bility, and for the sake of general health in the city and prevention of crime 
and vice, housing schemes will be suital^ef Siunter-moves to do away with the 
slums. For philanthropists, there cannot be a better investment towards 
nation-building than building happy and healthy generations that will go to- 
wards creating a virile nation. 

Education.— It is a drag on industries and a huge waste to carry on work 
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with workers whose intelligence has not been sharpened by such education as 
will fit them to their avocation. It is undoubtedly true that the educated 
labourer is more efficient, more intelligent, more capable of adapting himself 
to changing situations and on the whole more desirable than the ignorant 
worker, too commonly seen in the industrial areas. But the education we 
advocate is not merely the mastering of the three R's or a smattering of 
knowledge which may be good for training the subordinate staff involved 
in the administration of the country, but real, and abiding type that will fit 
them to their work-life, play-life, family and community life. It should 
educate the whole man, his body, mind 4 i.hd spirit, and prepare him for woik, 
life, marriage and cultural creativeness. It should be a complete preparation 
for life, and for efficient functioning throughout life. It should accustom the 
individual to the life at the village from where his ancestors had come as well 
as to the life in the industrial city. The high educational value of handicrafts 
as a means of training the youth should be recognised. The activity principle 
and the art of learning by doing should be the basic factors in this special field 
of education, and to this may be added, health and physical education which 
will help them to face the struggle for existence with courage, endurance and 
a smile. But there is the danger of the element of work being overdone which 
may expose it to the charge that it is ultra-utilitarian and mater liAXito'i ic, 
and that it exploits children. Girls should of course be trained in sewing, 
cooking, housekeeping, mother-craft, child-care and training. Adult educa- 
tion through cinemas, exhibitions, etc., and the radio could be utilized for 
educating the illiterate workers. Holiday planning, excursions, cycle-trips » 
picnics and camping can all prove to be of great educational and recreational 
value, if the leadership is inspiring and idealistic. 

Uecrcation. — The principle of education through play is a recognised 
factor, and no one can dispute that it has a vital contribution to make towards 
the attainment of abundant health. “Damaged humanity is a peculiar product 
of life in cities, it contributes an enormous bad debt on the books of 
society and if allowed to go on unchecked may ultimately prove the bank- 
ruptcy of civilization. Modern recreation movement has accepted this 
challenge and has undertaken to liquidate this bad debt by re-creating those 
powers and sides of life which the wear and tear of wage-earning are for ever 
diminishing. 

Recreation is not mere pl%jii4?it includes all the beautiful arts, skills, 
crafts and hobbies that make the individual physically fit, mentally alert, 
morally strong and socially amicable. Recreation has a positive contribution 
to make towards industrial efficiency and national fitness. The small per- 

^ Jacks, L. F. ; Education Through Play. 
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eeijtage of workers who have developed habits of active recreation are usually 
smart, intelligent, keen-eyed but the majority of the others lack these positive 
attributes and are mere automatons with less vitality and enthusiasm. The 
unbalanced personalities and dissatisfied workers are responsible for causing 
a great deal of trouble in the industry today, and checking the growth of that 
spirit of eo-operation and harmony which is so essential for efficient working. 
Millions of working hours are lost through common complaints such as cold 
and flu, and through psychological reactions to uncongenial and monotonous 
working conditions. Is there anything better than organised recreation to 
counteract the absenteeism due to ?t.«ese petty ailments, the great nervous 
strain and industrial fatigue that are incidental to any modern high-speed 
manufacturing method? 

The war situation has undoubtedly and unwisely cast recreation into 
the background. This war of nerves has affected the sense of reasoning and 
judging the relative value of things. But during these days of heavy strain and 
nervous tension, people must somehow obtain sufficient relaxation to help them 
to carry on. Further, we do not know how long this world conflagration is 
going to continue. This should have been a sufficient reason not to interfere 
with such nation-building avenues such as education and recreation. More- 
OTerTFevreation is the one thing that can develop the strength, endurance and 
the will to carry on under adverse eircumslanees and continuously put in the 
maximum war effort. Fortunately, the industrial age has provided the means 
towards this end in the shape of enforced leisure. A paradox it may seem but 
it is convincing that the proper use of leisure of the workers, especially during 
these days of great strain, will determine to a great extent the efficiency of 
the workers and the contribution of the industries towards war effort. 

Industrial recreation, if it wants to fulfil its purpbse, should cater to all 
individuals according to their individual ability, capacity and means. It 
should provide a variety of activities suitable for various age-groups. Actual 
participation is important, if one is to make the best use of leisure. No one 
grows fit by watching others doing physical exercises or playing games, any 
more than one becomes educated by buying scholarly books. 

• Workers prefer to spend their leisure at places free from association 
with work, and in the company of friends and relatives. It should never be 
forgotten that we are dealing with people's leisure time, a time when they are 
free to choose for themselves what they y^x.\to do. At the end of their nine- 
hour day, their susceptibilities and emotions are open to every kind of in- 
fluence. They are pulled by their home ties, dragged by other associations and 
tempted by commercialised public entertainments. If the challenge is to be 
successfully resisted, the club must provide activities which are amusing, 
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attractive and creative, at places most convenient'to workers. The organization 
of such activities calls for the energy, and initiative of a person of experience, 
capacity, character, popularity and magnetic influence. Community recreu' 
tion, if properly conceived and conducted, can turn the crowds into communities 
through community singing, Idiajans, concerts, music, drama, team games 
sports, picnics, celebration of festivities, inter-communal fellowship, and bring 
people together and make them co-operate in joyous activity. In ideal com- 
munity centres, democracy is in action. The very soul of such a centre is in 
fostering the spirit of self-help and self-government, its encouragement of 
leadership and its entire disinterestedn(i»s. The outstanding values of such an 
organised recreation will be the development of physical fitness, increased 
efficiency through better health and happiness, better use of energy and 
leisure, improvement of employer and employee relationship, better inter- 
departmental co-operation and fellowship. 

Co-operation and Promotion of Security . — Now let us consider the field 
of service which promotes security for our industrial ^workers. Any shrewd 
industrialist can say that the turn-over of work of permanent labour is greater 
than the turn-over of an equal number of casual labour. The experience in 
the job may be one of the factors but the important one, which we should not 
lose sight of, is that the labourer who is sure of security of tenure of.niis“job 
is more keen, alert, gives out his best and feels his responsibility more than the 
casual laboureif who is all the time conscious that his position is insecure and 
that he may be hired and fired any moment. Industries will gain immensely 
if they could guarantee this initial security which will go a long way towards 
stability, minimise mobility and increase the efficiency of labour. 

The economic condition of the urban industrial labourer is such that he 
has to live a hand-to-mouth existence. It is a harrowing fact that the Majority, 
nay even a very high percentage of the labour population, is steeped in in- 
debtedness on account of inadequate wages and the many health hazards, 
temptations or evils of city life. Usually they fall a prey to the Pathan or the 
Marwari money-lender who charges an exorbitant rate of interest from 75 per 
cent to 300 per cent and ruin many helpless families. In industrial concerns 
where there are no credit societies, it is a common sight to see at the gates on 
the pay-days, these human vultures in large numbers ready to pounce on their 
victims and suck their blood to the last drop. The setting up of credit societies 
by the firms have done much to the influence of these money-lenders 

but the danger of setting up petty money-lenders within the factory itself 
should not be over-looked, and should be discouraged. There is a real need 
for increasing the number of co-operative credit and mutual aid societies, not 
simply to lend money but to inculcate the habits of thrift, honesty, mutual aid 
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and promptness in meeting; financial obligations. 

^ Various schemes can be floated to ameliorate the hardships accompany. 

old age and insecurity of work. There are pensions, retirement gratuities, 
provident fund schemes, etc,, for the benefit of those who have served long. 
Mutual aid societies could be organised to provide pension for cases of involun- 
tary stoppage of work, indemnity against illness, medical attention, special 
provision for cases of tuberculosis, maternity, death benefit and convalescent 
service. Promotion of security of employment, economic security provided 
by various co-operative schemes and mutual aid societies will all contribute 
immensely towards the mental health |ind family happiness of the working 
class. Should not the industries give a helping hand to these ventures as well ? 
The factory worker anywhere in the world will become a new human being 
if by any miracle the impression that he is always the victim of exploitation 
is removed from his mind. But welfare work, if it can build a tradition 
of mutual trust and confidence, can bridge the gulf that exists between the 
conflicting interests in modern industry. 
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In this article, the author points out the inadequacy of interpreting behaviour dis- 
orders of children purely from the medical or pvsychological point of view. Since the person- 
ality of the child develops only in social interaction* the author pleads for a sympathetic and 
comprehensive psychotherapeutic approach to the problem of behaviour deviations. 

Mr. Vasudeva Rao is Psychologist in the Mysore Oo^'ernincnt Mental Hospital. 

ff^HE success of the Child Guidance Movement depends upon the coordinated 
I efforts of the workers in the fields of ps 5 ’chology, medicine, psychiatry 

and social work in understanding and rightly directing the child guidance 
activities. Each one has his part in a well planned child guidance work. 
The psychology of individual differences has taught us that just as every 
adult is an individual by himself and is studied as such, so also each child 
should be studied in its individual setting and the child itself should be the key 
to our approach in the study of the psycho-pathology of behaviour disorders 
of childhood. 

PSYCHO-MEDICAL APPROACH 

Among the two rival schools of thought, one emphasises the psycho, 
logical and the other the medical interpretation of behaviour disorders of 
children. The former seems to neglect the medical aspect of child guidance 
work, while the latter tends to ignore the psychological aspect. Behaviour 
disorders are but the manifestations in some form or the other of deeper 
stresses and difficulties that encircle the individual child in its ceaseless 
struggle against the several factors in the environment. A proper knowledge 
of these deeper stresses and strains in life presupposes a thorough under- 
standing of the child itself. The child is to a perceptible degree the product 
or expression of the action and reaction between itself and its total milieu. 
Hence to think of any therapy apart from a proper insight into the child 
itself is unscientific. 

During the years 1940, 1941 and 1942, 250 children attended the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory for relief. Some of them were referred by the Medical 
Inspector of Schools and others were brought by the parents themselves. The 
present article, which attempts to emphasize the importance of the psycho- 
medical approach in the understanding of the psycho-pathology of behaviour 
disorders of childhood, is a statistical survey; of these cases. 

Psychiatric Examination of Problem Children . — No child that is brought 
for consultation to the Psychological Laboratory is to be looked upon primari- 
ly as a sick child before it is subjected to a very thorough and painstaking 
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jpsycho-physical examination. In a few cases physical examination reports 
ar^urnished either by the hospitals who refer them, or by the Medical In- 
-rfi^ctor of Schools. Even in such cases a further re-examination is not to be 
considered unnecessary. Generally every child needs to be observed at least 
for a period of ten days to arrive at a tentative diagnosis. The reactions of the 
child thus observed are recorded. The record gives a picture of the child’s 
behaviour under carefully controlled environmental conditions. Since each 
child reacts differently at different sittings, even though the environmental 
factors remain the same, it Is justifiable to infer that the behaviour of the 
problem child is as dynamic in natur^ as that of the non-problem child. 

It is not enough to know the weaknesses and defects of the problem child. 
Its assets should also be recorded. A knowledge of the assets is important 
from the standpoint of cure or correction. An estimate of what the child can 
do is as important, if not 'more, as the simple enumeration of the weaknesses 
and defects of the child. Many a time the child’s defects cannot be corrected. 
Even then it is possible for a competent child guidance worker to aim at social 
rehabilitation through the intelligent manipulation of its assets. 

The case record thus contains details of the child’s physical, mental and 
emotional make-up and an estimate of its assets. It also gives a brief picture 
or soc-iAi reactions during the time under observation. It is considered that a 
detailed study of 250 cases on the above lines will enable us to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the fundamental causes of behaviour disorders amongst 
children. 

Fundamental Causes , — As has already been pointed out, if we are to 
classify the fundamental causes of behaviour disorder, we should do so on the 
assumption that behaviour is always an affair of action and reaction between 
tlie individual and his total milieu. It is within scientific observation to conceive 
of a normal child as one who because of its menial equipments is able to live 
up to an arbitrary standard set for its chronological age. It follows then that 
the deviations in the behaviour of the child may be due to something wrong 

(1) in the child; 

(2) or in the environment; 

. (3) or in both. 

In the first group of causes 

(a) malnutrition, 

(b) disorders of the central neavous, system, 

(o) intellectual status, 

(d) bodily defects, 

(e) psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic states, and 

(f) endocrine troubles 
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were the most significant factors. ^ 

In the second group of causes the following were the most freqti.;;'nt 
factors ; 

A . Home * 

(1) Jealousy among brothers and sisters. 

(2) Problem-parents. 

(3) Stepparents. 

(4) The first-born child. 

(5) The only child. ^ 

(6) Faulty attitudes of grandmothers. 

(7) Inexperienced nurse. 

(8) Irresponsible servants. 

B . School : 

(1) The personality of the teacher. 

(2) The overcrowded school. 

(3) The subject-centred school with heavy curricula. 

(4) Misdirected extra-curricular activities. 

(5) Absence of extra-curricular activities. 

(6) Prolonged hours of school work, 

(7) Too much home work. 

(8X The presence of other maladjusted children. 

(7. Neighbourhood : 

(1) Slums. 

(2) Industrial areas. 

(3) Proximity of liquor shops and gambling dens. 

In this scheme of variety of causes, when the cause of a disorder has 
been classified as falling under the first group, it does not necessarily exclude 
the presence of any of the factors in the second group. Almost every case of 
behaviour difficulty shows an admixture of physical, psychological and envi- 
ronmental factors. We cannot think of them as falling under water-tight 
compartments because the physical, the intellectual and emotional aspects of 
the child’s life never operate independently of one another. However, the 
predominant factor is the one that determines the group in which the pai^ticular 
child is to be placed. It is essential to know the underlying causative factor 
responsible for the abnormalities of behaviour. After all we are interested in 
results, and good results cannot be Expected to follow if the line of treatment 
is based on inexact knowledge of the predominant causative factor. 

Table I on page 213 shows the importance of the psycho-medical 
approach to the study of behaviour disorders amongst children. Frotn the 
etiological standpoint, factors residing in the child itself and factors in the 
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environment are responsible for the abnormalities in behaviour. The belief 
l}^d by the rival schools already mentioned, namely, that the medical aspect 

m; ^ 

constitutes the largest single group of factors responsible for behaviour 
disorders of children, or that the environmental influences constitute the 
largest single group of factors, is not borne out by the statistics of our cases. 

Table I 

Predominant Causative Factor Percentage of cases 

1. The first group (factors in the child itself) ... 32 

2. The second group (factcJrs in the environment)... 31 

3. The third group (factors in both) ... ... 37 

Total ... 100 

The predominant causative factor responsible for the abnormalities in 
behaviour in about 32% of the cases studied is medical in character. An equal 
number of cases are due to environmental influences, and 37% of the cases are 
due to causes of a heterogeneous nature. Hence, the right approach to the 
treatment of behaviour disorders amongst children lies in the application of 
the social, psychological and medical therapies in proportion to the degree of 
the predominant causative factor. It is essential to recognise that we treat 
the individual child as a psychological unit. 

Table II * 

Factors m the Child Percentage of cases 


1. 

Malnutrition 

8 00 

2. 

Disorders of the central nervous system 

6 '50 

3. 

Intellectual status ... 

6 50 

*4. 

Bodily defects 

4-50 

5. 

Psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic state 

425 

6. 

Endocrine troubles ... 

225 


Total 

82'00 


Behaviour disorder caused by malnutrition is significant. The cause 
for this is to be sought partly in the poverty of the Indian parent and his 
low socio-economic condition. It is possible that the diet of the children is 
non-nutritional in character. A badly fed child suffers from an early onset of 
fatigue and lack of power of concentration! and consequently is slower to 
learn. The commonest psychiatric symptoms observed in these children were: 
delinquency, anti-social tendencies, wandering away from home, hysterical 
reactions, scholastic backwardness, depressions, fainting attacks, anxiety re- 
actions, stubbornness and bed-wetting. Feeding the child with milk and 
3 
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other protective foods is followed by a definite improvement in its psye^o* 
somatic status. ^ 

Disorders of the central nervons system and deviations in the intellec* 
tual status account for about 13% of the cases. It is common to expect be- 
haviour disorders among children associated with disorders of the central 
nervous system. It is also not uncommon to associate mental deficiency or 
low intellectual status with behaviour disorders. The children were adminis- 
tered the Binet-Simon tests (the Stanford Revision),and their intelligence quo- 
tient scores arrived at. / 

Table III 

Intelligence Quotient 
110 and above (superior intelligence) 

90-110 (average) 

70- 90 (sub-normal) 

Below 70 ( defectives ) 


Percentage of cases 
1000 
36‘50 
25’50 
28’00 


Total ... 100 00 


From the above table it is seen that to associate behaviour disorders 
solely with inferior intelligence is erroneous as behaviour disorders are found 
in children with superior and average intelligence as well. Bodily or somatic 
defects, psycho-neurotic and psycho-pathic states (hereditary) account for 
about 9% of the cases, and 2% is due to disturbance in the glandular secretions. 

ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS 

We have so far made an attempt to understand the maladjusted child 
from the medical aspect. But this approach must be supplemented by a study 
of the environmental,influences the significance of which in producing be. 
haviour disorders forms the subject matter of the following pages. 

Table IV 

Factors in the Environment Percentage of cases 

A. Hoke : . 


1. 

Jealousy among brothers and sisters ... 

••• 

2'26 

2. 

Problem parents 

••• ••• 

••• 

2-15 

3. 

Stepparents ... 

••• 


2'20’ 

4. 

The first-born child ... 

••• 

••• 

076 

6. 

The only child ... 

••• ••• 

••• 

2*00 

6. 

Faulty attitudes of grandmothers 

• •• 

0'60 

7. 

Inexperienced nurses ... 

•VC 

• •• 

0*60 

8. 

Irresponsible servants 

••• 

#•» 

OoO 


Total ... 10‘85 
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B. SOHOOli : 

* 1. The personality of the teacher ••• ••• 415 

2. The over-crowded school ... ... ... 2 '00 

3. The subject-centred school ... ... ... 0'25 

4. Misdirected eztra-cnrricular activities ... ... 1'25 

5. Absence of eztra-carricular activities .» ... 1‘75 

6. Prolonged hours of school work ... ... 2’00 

7. Too much home work ... ... ... 2‘50 

8. The presence of other maladjusted children ... 1*05 

' Total • •• 15'05 

0 . Neighbourhood'; 

1. Slums ... ... ... ... ... 2 05 

2. Industrial areas ••• ••• 2*00 

3. Proximity of liquor shops and gambling dens ••• 1’05 

Total 5^10 

Juvenile behaviour disorders due to unsatisfactory conditions in the 
home and school account for about 10*85% and 15*05% of the cases respectively 
as is seen from the above table. 

Home Conditions . — Amongst unsatisfactory home conditions, jealousy 
amongst brothers and sisters stands out pre-eminently as the potent cause of 
conflict in early life. It was found that the birth of a new ba^y in the house 
was a very common cause for stimulating jealousy reactions on the child. 
When the children question their parents as to how and from where the 
newcomer arrived, they generally do not get satisfactory replies. The majority 
of the parents report that jealousy reactions were not observed in their child- 
ren before the arrival of the new baby. The intensity «nd frequency of jea- 
lousy reactions can be minimised if the parents inform and prepare the child 
beforehand for the arrival of a brother or sister. 

Problem parents, stepparents, faulty attitudes of grandmothers, 
* inexperienced nurse and irresponsible servants cause about 5*85% of cases of 
maladjustments. 

. As already pointed out in the earlier part of this article, the conduct of 
the child is simply its reactions to the environment. The parents and the 
attendants have a large share in the growth and subsequent development of 
the child’s normal mental life--especial\y on the emotional side. Years of 
social interaction between the child, its siblings and parents have socialised 
it to a greater or lesser degree, and naturally the child has to seek emotional 
satisfaction from them. Cruelty and drunkenness in the home, disharmony, 
disagreement, desertion, separation and death of the parent or parents, the 
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arrival of a cruel stepmother — all these present new and difficult situations 
for a child whose intellectual and emotional life is in its infancy. 

Stepparents account for about 2‘20% of maladjustments and in 
10% of such cases it is the presence of the stepmother. The child who led a 
smooth and comfortable life under the loving control of its own mother finds it 
difficult to get itself adjusted to a stepmother who immediately she steps into 
the household attempts to impose a set of rules and several dont’s. Deviations 
in behaviour were not intense during the time the stepmother was absent from 
the child^s environment, for instance, when she was away for confinement or 
in a hospital for prolonged illness, etc. Eence the main treatment would seem 
to lie either in the removal of the bad parent from the home or the child to a 
boarding house. But in about 80% of the cases removing the child to a board- 
ing house was found impracticable as the children came from poor and such of 
the middle class families who were unable to bear thq additional expense. The 
few existing boarding homes are too costly and beyond the reach of the average 
Indian. Removing the bad parent from the child's home is also impracticable 
owing to the peculiar ethieo- socio-economic status of the Indian, especially 
Hindu, family organisation. The only remedy seems to be in establishing 
free boarding homes mainly for such problem children by private and public 
social service agencies. 

Does the order of birth of a child have any influence in determining the 
incidence of behaviour problem f 

Table V 

Order of Birth Percentage of cases 


1. 

First-born 



75 

2. 

Last-born 

... 

... 

15 

3. 

Intermediate position 


• •• 

10 


The above table is more suggestive of the incidence of behaviour pro- 
blems in the first-born child than in the latter two cases. 

The only child is regarded in text books of psychology and psychiatry 
, as a special type of problem. Generally it is the spoilt child. The common- 
est symptoms observed in them were: temper-tantrums, moodiness, sensitive- 
ness, difficulty in getting along with other children, scholastic difficulties,, delin- 
quencies like stealing, truancy, and lying. Scholastic difficulties of the only 
child were lessened when the child was kept in the company of other children. 
It is possible that the healthy rivalrpr and help from other children in the 
same household act as desirabfe stimuli to study and scholastic progress. 
The only child lives in an atmosphere conducive to anti-social conduct. It is 
found that the presence of another child or children ip the family acts as a 
^restraining influence against suqh anti-eocial tendencies, 
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Unsatisfactory School Conditions . — Out of the eight factors under this 
heaj[, the personality of the teacher figures in a large percentage of cases. 

personality of the teacher has a deep and powerful influence upon the 
growing child^s mind. The voice, manner, carriage, character and under- 
standing capacity of the teacher were the most significant traits in the teacher^s 
personality tending towards the cliild^s breakdown. There were quite a large 
number of children who cried at night dreading the idea of going to school the 
next day. In most of these cases, teachers happened to be young men of little 
patience and less judgment and ignorant of the needs of the child. 

The subject-centred school with a heavy curricula, absence of extra- 
curricular activity, prolonged hours of school work and too much home work 
were the other factors responsible for deviations in behaviour of the sensitive, 
highly-strung, nervous children. The premature onset of fatigue (mental 
and physical) in the child ^s due to the above undesirable factors in the school 
environment. 

Some children walk a great distance to the school in a most monotonous 
manner and they do it under great strain as the idea of reaching school in time 
is uppermost in their minds. Children almost from the time they set out from 
their homes get into a sort of anxiety state which continues the whole day. 
The day's routine at school is often too large. To describe one or two instances 
may not be out of place. A boy of years leaves home at 9-45 A.M. for school 
to cover a two and a half mile journey on foot. He gets back to his house at 
6-45 P.M. He does not spend a minute in playing games. Probably all 
the leisure he has during the interval is spent in eating his mid-day meal. 
This routine lasting more than 8 hours in the day is a strenuous living for 
a boy of years. No arrangements are made for games during the time he is 
in the school, and the teacher insists on his getting good marks in the exami- 
nation. While at home he has to do a great deal of home work assigned by 
the teacher. The one holiday in the week is also utilised in doing extra 
home work. All these factors combined with his journey to and fro daily 
teduces the boy to a state of morbid nervousness — depression and exhaustion 
being the main symptoms. The remedy lies in reducing fatigue. Organised 
game^ should become part of the school routine and home work reduced to its 
absolute minimum. 

Influences of the Neighbourhood. --GQTtfim forms of personality difficulty, 
misbehaviour, habit reactions, and emotjonal and social maladjustments in 
children are due to the undesirable influences of the neighbourhood. Child- 
ren generally acquire their bad behaviour from influences in their surround- 
ings rather than through inheritance, and bad behaviour, as a rule, does not 
develop suddenly. It is the result of a long series of unfavourable influences. 
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The neighbourhood provides the child the first chances for play and for 
establishing friendly contact with other children. If the child is to ^ve 
adequate facilities for the formation of socially acceptable behaviour, it nelNI#. 
a place, play-mates and play materials. For a time the neighbourhood re- 
mains the child^s entire universe. 

Children brought up in the slums suffer from lack of facilities for play 
and for recreational outlets. Thej’' come from poor families and the commonest 
symptoms observed in them were general weakness because of under nutrition, 
irritability, early onset of fatigue, begging, stealing and sex activities. It is 
found that children from the slums spenS more time in the company of adults 
and indulge in adult activities. “Adult loafers and delinquents and prostitutes 
are in abundance and apt to initiate unsupervised and uncritical children into 
the practices of begging, stealing and sex activities. One way of checking 
this evil is by opening out extensive parks and playtgrounds within the reach 
of the slum children. Recreation centres and clubs for the promotion of 
healthy habits run on strictly psycho-biological lines should be started. 

Children from the noisy, business and industrial centres suffer from fre- 
quent changes of location, the families of such children living in uncongenial 
environment. “All noise, No silence’^ is a bad policy for children. These 
children coming from low-income families are never unoccupied. The parents 
prefer to have them to help in their bread-winning task. It is no wonder that 
these children suffer from lack of initiative, less eagerness to do work, truant 
wanderings, day-dreaming, and hypochondriacal complaints. Neighbourhood 
contact is usually the child's first lesson in extra-domestic social structure, 
To the child living near the liquor shops and gambling houses, the world 
looks altogether different from the way it appears to the more fortunate child. 
The parents' relatioil to the neighbourhood has its influences on the types of 
behaviour pattern of their children — anti-social tendencies like stealing, 
cruelty, lying, truancy and gang activities. 

Thus anti-social behaviour is the manifestation of the inter-action o 
the child and its environment. Sometimes the treatment lies in improving 
or altering if possible undesirable environmental factors and sometimes the 
treatment is to be directed towards the child. The establishment of chile 
guidance clinics, mental hygiene propaganda and the education of the parents 
are the only means of preventing behaviour and personality difficulties ir 
children. “The hygiene of the chad's mind is as important as the hygiene 
of its body and both arc studies for the doctor. Educate the parents no 
merely in higher mathematies or economics but in elements of physiology anr 
psychology, and educate the general practitioner and the dogmatic surgeor 
not to be suspicious or intolerant of psychology and mental hygiene,’^ 
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The high rate of infant mortality in our country still continues to he a chalhnpc to 
the Public Health Authorities, In this essay which was awarded the Dr. B. S. Shroff 
Memorial Gold Medal of the Bombay Medical Union, Dr. (Mrs.) Dubasb points out that the 
general ignorance, bad social customs, the dais system, neglect of the mother’s health and 
malnutrition are the important causes of ncifnatal and postnatal deaths. According to her 
what is required is not merely an effective drive against these causes but also “the education 
of the vast masses of parents who should be made to realize their responsibility to their 
infants in particular and the nation in general”. 

Dr. Dubash is the Dircctoross of the Bombay Health Yisitors’ Institute. 

• 

F or centuries together mankind has struggled against the forces of evil 
and darkness, against superstition and ignorance. In that struggle 
many have gone down fighting, most others have adopted the attitude of 
destiny and fatality whilst only a few, a microscopic few, have withstood all 
hardship, all misery, and tried to bring their fellow creatures out of the 
darkness of ignorance, superstition and filth into the light of knowledge and 
cleanliness. 

Thus it is not very surprising that even in the twentieth century so 
little has been undertaken and achieved in India on the question of mortality 
in infants and children. Although much has been said and written on the 
subject by various authorities aud institutions who work for the welfare and 
well-being of the new-born still they have not been in a position to tackle 
this very important national, nay, international problem, in a satisfactory 
manner. They have not been able to bring about a satisfactory lowering 
of the infant mortality rate, as is needed at the present time, in a world which 
has advanced socially, industrially and economically far beyond any one’s 
dreams. The above is found to be true especially in India where the 
llnfant mortality rate as compared with that in other parts of the world is 
very high 

The infant mortality rate is calculated in a different manner from that 
of the general death rate, the former by the number of infants that die under 
one year of age for every 1,000 births ppr year whereas the latter, which 
includes children over one year of age as well, is calculated on the general 
population. The reason for this' is that the exact number of infants born or 
dead is known by registration which is not possible at present in India since 
registration is not being done on a sound and proper basis. 
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It may be admitted that deaths can be better registered than buths. 

In spite of various means adopted by different authorities and instituVons 

registration is still very defective in all parts of the subcontinent of IndlaT 

Various reasons may be ascribed to the same. First of all, the men who are 

employed for this job are mostly part-time. They are obtained generally from 

amongst the uneducated or partly educated classes who have very little or no 

idea of responsibility and thoroughness which is essential for a job of this 

magnitude involving the health and the very life of a nation. Secondly, the 

public also, because of its secretive and jiuperstitious habits as regards births, 

deaths, etc., do not co-operate as desired with the authorities concerned. 

Thirdly, registration is not strictly compulsory in all parts of India; and 

where it is compulsory, there is no proper legislation by which the defaulters 

could be prosecuted and made to understand their duties and responsibilities 

as citizens and human beings. * 

Births escape registration far more easily than deaths because people 

migrate from villages to towns and cities, and swell the infant mortality rate 

of the latter whilst avoiding the registration of births unknowingly or 

otherwise. Besides the defective registration, another factor for the high 

mortality amongst infants is that their birth rate is also very high as is 

seen by the records of the Public Health Commissioner which are 34, 35, 36 

birth rate per^mille respectively for the years 1934, 1935 and 1936. 

Taking into consideration the above facts, wc can remedy the first 

evil by stricter and adequate registration, and the second by a lower birth 

rate. In these days of stress and strain, of great hardships and stringent 

economic conditions, the parents have begun to realise their responsibilities 

to their children in particular and to the country in general; and as they 
» • 
cannot afford to support large families with the meagre means at their 

disposal, naturally the birth rate must fall in time. In this connection one 
may quote Professor Karl Pearson and others who believe and regard the pro- 
duction of unhealthy infants as eugenically unsound, and think that infapt 
mortality is Nature’s way of removing the unfit and the unwanted. This mav ^ 
be true, but in my humble opinion, we should not try to reduce the popula- 
tion by this crude method. ' 

Whatever may be the case, it is a proved fact that our infant mortality 
rate is very high, especially in these days of civilization, culture and Under- 
standing. The Special Committee 'of the Central Advisory Board of Health 
in their Report (1938) on Maternity and Child Welfare Work in India, 
give the average quinquennial infant mortality in British India as 2 ‘8 times 
more than that of England. 
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Means and ratios of infant mortality rates of British India and 
England and Wales 


Mean of 

India 

England & Wales 

Ratio 

1912-16 

... 204 

102 

2-0 

1917-21 

... 217 

89 

2’4 

1922-26 

181 

73 

2-5 

1927-31 

... 170 

67 

26 

1932-36 

. ... 173 

61 

2-8 


The average quinquennial infant mortality in British India, in spite of 
an appreciable fall (as seen from the above table) since 1912, is now 2 '8 
times that of England and Wales; although during the first quinquennium 
given above, it was only twice as high. The rate of fall has, therefore, been 
slower than that of England and Wales. 

For the year 1937, the Public Health Commissioner records the infant 
mortality rate as IGI'7 per thousand live births in British India, whereas the 
Health Officer of Bombay for the same year gives the rate as 245‘0 per thousand 
live births in the city of Bombay. From the report of Lane Claypon (1920), 
as shown in the table below, it will be seen that the number of deaths under 
one year of age per 1,000 births in England and Wales for the years 1891-96 
was 151 and that for the year 1918 was 97. 


Year 

Infant mortality 
rate 

Birth rate 

1891-1895 

151 


30'5 

1896-1900 

156 


29'3 

1901-1905 

138 


28-2 

1906-1910 

117 

• 

263 

1913 

... 107 


28’0 

1916 

91 


216 

1917 

... 97 


17'8 

1918 

97 


177 


Prom this it appears that the two rates must be closely associated. It 
is true, but if one sees for a moment one will find that the fall is not parallel, 
the birth rate having fallen more rapidly than the infant mortality rate. One 
can hardly realize what they must have done to bring the death rate amongst 
infants as low as the above. Even for tlie y?ar 1937, they have done better, 
and quote the infant mortality rate as low as 69. They must not have left any 
stone unturned to achieve the result. How many amongst us, being aware of 
the above, lift up our finger and raise our voice to try and improve the con- 
ditions already prevailing in India. 
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Child mortality is said to be commonly accompanied by a high rate^of 
mortality amongst infants. It was found that though a disease does not kill 
an infant in its first year of life, it leaves it maimed, and so it is more likely to 
catch infection and die from it within the first five or ten years of its life. 
The mortality (for British India) from 1-10 years of the child^s life during 
1936 was 23‘4; whereas that of England and Wales during 1934 was 12*1, 
For the whole period from 0-10 years, the death rate amongst children in 
India is four times as high as that in England. Practically half the children 
born in India, do not survive the fifth year of their lives. Below are given 
for comparison, in a tabular form, the observations of the Special Committee 
(1938) of the Central Advisory Board of Health, regarding the mortality 
rate for children under 10 years at different age periods for British India in 
1936 and the corresponding rates for England and Wales in 1934 : — 

e 

Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 

total deaths total deaths total deaths total deaths 

under 1 year during 1-5 years during 5-10 years 

Bngland and Wales 7*3 3*2 1*6 12*1 

British India ••• 25*4 17*9 5*4 48*8 

From the above it is noted also that the child mortality rates at different 
age periods are from 3-5 times higher in India than in England. For the 
whole period of J)-10 years, the death rate amongst children in India is 4 times 
as high as that in England. The above facts should open our eyes and 
make us realize the appalling conditions prevailing in India as regards the 
infant mortality rate. Being an eye-opener they should guide us in establish- 
ing more and more infant and child welfare centres and clinics in cities, towns 
and villages, working for the welfare and well-being of the life and soul of 
the nation. But this idea of reducing infant mortality should not mean that 
w§ should wait till the baby is born in this world to face all sorts of vicis- 
situdes and then take measures. We should go a step further in reducing the 
Infant mortality rate by looking after the condition and welfare of the^ 
creator of the baby, namely, the mother, who bears the burden for man^ 
months, by introducing into the activities of child welfare work, the 
programme of antenatal care. 

THE INFLUENCE OP ANTENATAL CONDITIONS ON INFANT MORTALITY 

McCleary says (1933) that antenatal conditions have an important 
influence on infant mortality, and mentions that this is not a new idea. It 
had long been thought that the health of the mother before and during preg- 
nancy had a direct influence upon the health of the unborn child. The study 
of this aspect of iufaut mortality was quickened by the publication of 
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Dr. Ballantyne’s Manual of Antenatal Pathology and Hygiene as early as 1902. 
Ballautyne brought into prominence the important part played by antenatal 
causes, including parental alcoholism, in swelling the infantile mortality 
rate and also lessening the birth rate. He also mentions and lays stress on 
the fact that from the third month onward, the infant is brought into close 
relation, nay over closer contact with its mother. The placenta, amongst 
its other functions, acts also as a filter, and elements of foetal tissues such as 
bone, muscle and foetal fluids as blood, lymph are transmitted by the placenta 
from the mother’s blood to the foetus. 

It does not follow that the elements pass in the same chemical com- 
binations as those in which they are afterwards found in the foetus. When, 
however, the filtering function breaks down, germs, toxins, toxic substances, 
etc., flow across the foetus. When this happens, various effects may be 
produced. The foetus #nay die at once from the action of the poison, or it 
may develop a disease in a form different from that which is found in the 
mother, or the pregnancy may end in abortion or in the later stages of gesta- 
tion, in premature births, and the infant may develop the disease after birth 
and either die or recover from it maimed for life. The other evil effect that 
the failure of the filter may have on the infant is the production of malforma- 
tions, deformities and monstrosities. 

Ballantyne further says there are three ways in which antenatal 
morbid conditions may influence infantile life and health.® The first by the 
production of abortions ; the second by influencing premature births which 
tend to swell the infantile death rate ; and the third by the production of fatal 
diseases and deformities. The last factor of disease and deformity may pro- 
duce various results, e.g.^ the infant may be very precarious and the deformity 
such as*harelip, or cleft palate may occur and render deeding difficult. Simi- 
larly congenital heart disease increases to a great extent the risk of developing 
bronchitis or pneumonia in the infant. Lastly, any grave condition like 
hyperemesis in the mother, who is the be all and the end all of the infant at 
this stage of pregnancy, interferes seriously with the development of the 
infant in the uterus and so the infant later on suffers from congenital debility. 

• Thus the antenatal morbid condition has a great influence on the 
infant during its intra-uterine existence, first as an impregnated ovum, 
next as an embryo and then as a foetus. Even after it is born, it has to cope 
with and adapt itself to different environments and sudden changes which 
have an weakening effect on its individuality which either disable it for life 
or end its existence in the very beginning or at the very early period of its 
life. The greatest infant mortality is observed in the first month of life, 
^specially in the first week of the first month, Thig is confirmed by the 
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Health Officer’s Report for the year 1937, tabulated below : — 
Tabu of deaths amongst infants by age period in 1937 


Age period 

No. of deaths 

Percentage of deaths in age 
period to the total deaths 

Under 7 days 

1,850 

under 1 year of ago 
21‘4 

1 to 4 weeks 

1,354 

156 

4 weeks to G months ... 

2,371 

272 

6 months to 12 months ... 

3,113 

358 

Total 

8,6881, 

100-0 


The mortality amongst infants at the end of the first month of life was 
thus 3,204 or 37 0 per cent of the total infant deaths, as seen from the above 
report. 

The question has often been asked why the infant succumbs so early ns 
in its first month and specially in the first week of the first month of life; 
but little has been done and very little achieved in solving the problem. 

I think that, if antenatal work is well advertized and given all the importance 
it so richly deserves, and if adcqtiate and thorough midwifery services are 
set up everywhere, the number of deaths occurring so early in life would 
begin to fall ; and we would have the satisfaction of achieving an atom of the 
gigantic task staring us in the face. Our suggestion is supported by Dr. Syke’s 
investigations. , His analysis of the infant mortality statistics led him 
to the conclusion that in order to diminish infant mortality it was necessary, 
nay, essential, * to ameliorate, firstly, the prenatal conditions and secondly, the 
postnatal conditions, and that during both these periods efforts should be first 
exhausted upon the mother before confining the attention to the infant.” 

In trying to reduce infant mortality rate in India, the greatest stumbling 
block is that there is no proper supervision of delivery cases by trained people 
in many parts of India, even in large towns and cities. The old practice of 
getting confinement cases nursed by the indigenous dais is still in vogue and 
full swing, though not so much in cities and towns as in the villages and - 
outlying districts. The idea of antenatal examination is quite strange to 
them ; and they take it as a new-fangled idea of someone’s vivid imagination, 
and a pollution and a sacrilege. 

In my yearly rounds for the past few years which gave me an opportu- 
nity of visiting about a hundred villages in and around the Bombay Presidency, 
I have come to the conclusion that fhe methods adopted by these so called 
'* Barber-Midwives” in dealing with cases under their care, are abominable and 
leave much for real improvement. At one place, a dai was actually tearing 
the thin cervical wall with her long dirty nails, as the head was taking a long 
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time in coming out. This showed that either she had no patience to wait or that 
she wanted to show the relatives of the patient that she was doing some work 
for the reward she was expecting. 

Another incident was that of a mnltipara (third pregnancy) which was 
beiag attended to by an untrained dai, just next door to our place in the village 
where we were staying. It was a breeoh presentation, and as the dai was 
actually having a tug-of-war with the after-coming head, the mother-in-law of 
the patient came to call us. On enquiry it was found that the two previous 
deliveries were also attended to by the same dai and the infants had died soon 
after birth in both the eases. This time too. if it were not for our presence 
there in the village at the critical moment, the infant would have been born 
asphyxiated and would have died soon after birth. At one out-of-the-way 
village in the district we found the deliveries being conducted by an absolute- 
ly blind dai, in whom the^eople of the village had so much faith, that in spite 
of there being two other trained dah nearby in the village, more cases were 
handled by her than the other two. Such being the condition of things in 
India, it is little wonder that infant mortality rate still remains high. 

The Health Officer of Bombay gives in his report for the year 1937, the 
figure of mothers dying during child-birth as 165 out of which 49 deaths are 
from puerperal sepsis, which is the highest figure for any other disease of the 
puerperal state as may be seen from the figures given below : — 


Number 

Specific causes of death 


*No. of 
deaths 

1. 

Antepartum haemorrhage 

... 

7 

2, 

Postpartum hneinorrhago 


23 

3. 

^Toxoemias (Eclampsia, hyperemesis, a.y.a. 

alb^),.. 

32 

4. 

Puerperal sepsis (sapreemia, septiccemia, 

P.A.D,, 



coli infection, etc.) 

... 

49 

5. 

Embolism ••• ••• 

... 

4 

C. 

Shock during or immediately after delivery ••• 

7 

7. 

Anaemia of pregnancy 

... 

15 

8. 

Malaria, influenza, pneumonia, T.B., heart diseases. 


• 

complication of pregnancy 

• •• 

nil 

9, 

Operative interference ... ••• 

• •• 

1 

10. 

Rupture of the uterus 


4 

11. 

Puerperal insanity — * •— 


1 

12. 

Other causes ... , ... 

• • • 

22 


This shows what havoc is played amongst pregnant mothers by these 
indigenous data, and the reason for the maintenance of the high infantile 
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mortality rate which would become less if the practice of these dais were under 
a stricter control or stopped altogether. 

The other factor that brings high infant mortality rate is the social 
custom of keeping a case of confinement with the new-born babe in an abso- 
lutely dark and dingy room, where the woman and her baby are not allow’ed 
to have the day light for 20-40 days at a stretch. Prom this dark and un- 
healthy environment one cannot expect any other result than a poor weakly 
rickety sort of a child, and a weak and frightfully ana?mic mother. If the 
infant happens to survive in spite of its weak and poor condition, it is liable 
to get some other disease soon, and die from it either in its first year or within 
the first five years of its life. Again, if it is fortunate enough and able enough 
to fight that disease still further and survive, then it will remain maimed or 
invalid throughout its life. 

Prom the above it will be seen that infant morbidity is closely related to 
infant mortality. These weaklings growing up to an adult age and not being 
able to discharge their duties as normal citizens become a burden not only to 
themselves, their parents and families, but ultimately even to their country. 
This was found to be true during the war of 1914-18, when young men were 
wanted as recruits, and a large number of them were found unfit because they 
were suffering from one ailment or the other as a result of the preventable 
diseases of infancy and childhood. If these defects had been corrected and 
nipped in the lJud, the generation would have turned out to be much healthier 
and it would have been a real credit to the country. 

In order to become a healthy nation, towards which all the countries of 
the world are at the present time striving, we must first of all try and find 
out the various causes of infant morbidity and mortality. Besides the 
predisposing factors knch as ignorance, superstition, poverty, overcrowding 
and religious and social customs there are many more which, owing to lack of 
proper statistics and records, are very ill-defined. As already stated deaths are 
not certified regularly by medical practitioners in the different parts of India ; 
and the infant or child may have died without any medical attendance. So, 
exact causes of infant deaths are not to be had for statistical purposes. 
Although the death certificates in most cases state the causes of deaths as 
“diarrhooa'\ “general weakness' ^ “fevers", “convulsions", etc., still these^ 
being only the symptoms of certain diseases, indicate nothing. The notification 
of births within 36 hours of their occurrence, if made compulsory as in 
England and other countries, will go a long way in finding out not only the 
proper cause of infantile mortality but also the means for reducing the 
infantile mortality rate. 

It is found to be true that hospitals do not keep the delivery cases tox 
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more than 10 days ; and sometimes they even discharge them within 7 days, 
owing to scarcity of beds, or some other reason. These new-born babes are put 
on the right path of good health and future well-being for the lirst 10 days when 
they are in the hospital or are under proper medical supervision ; and they 
begin to deviate from the above path during the remaining 355 days of their 
first year of life. Is this deviation caused by the lack of medical guidance and 
supervision or by the want of proper economic and environmental conditions at 
home ? The answer is found in the Report of the Public Health Commissioner 
for the year 1933, in which he writes Jthat “investigation of the clinical causes 
of death in infancy and childhood is much to be desired, but it must be re- 
cognised that accurate diagnosis of the clinical cause of death may be of less 
moment from the view point of saving life than a knowledge of the social, 
economic and environmental conditions which react on the child^s health 
from the day of its birth?^' 

For investigation purposes, the causes of deaths may be divided accord- 
ing to age periods : (1) Within the first month; (2) the other 11 months, 

'/.c., (/) neonatal and (ii) postnatal periods respectively. 

NEONATAL DEATHS AND THEIU CAUSES 
The largest figures for neonatal deaths relate to two main varieties of 
causes : 1. Infantile debility, malformation, prematurity, etc. 2. Careless 
midwifery causing infection (particularly due to confinements attended to 
by indigenous dais or midwives ) and birth injuries. * 

Prematurity and Infantile Dchility . — Besides the general illness in the 
mother, during antenatal period, it has been found that in many cases 
of prematurity no exact cause can be traced. Such cases are . usually 
found in primiparas, and here prematurity came into prominence as one of 
the mosf important causes of neonatal deaths. Thife was shown by the 
steady rise of the mortality rate in England, from 12’8 in 187C to 19*9 in 
1900. This 19*9 per 1,000 births in 1900 was out of a total mortality of 
154. At first it was attributed to the employment of married women in 
factories and workshops ; but this hypothesis received no support from later 
investigations. 

• In Chicago, Bundesen and others found, in a series of post mortem 
examinations (1938) on 911 infants, out of which 600 were premature ones 
and the remaining 311 were full-term infants, that, in 320 premature and 42 
fuUterm ones making a total of 3G2 infants,, no demonstrable pathological 
condition could be noted. 

In India, specially in Bombay, Norurker in his Report (1934) mentions 
about the steady rise of neonatal deaths from premature births and gives the 
very significant percentages for the years 1901 to 1932 which are as follows ; — 
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Cause : Frematurity 
1901- 1906- 1911- 1916- 


Year 

1905 

1910 

1915 

1920 

1921 

3922 

1923 

1924 

Percentage 

5’3 

8-6 

9’5 

17 0 

24.5 

217 

20'3 

24 ’4 

Year 

1925 

1926 

J927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

Percentage 

197 

27-9 

21‘9 

19 ‘0 

24-0 

217 

25’8 

25’4 


The Health Officer of Bombay in his Report for the year 1937 records 
906 as premature infants out of 8,688 infant deaths; and the Special Committee 
of the Central Advisory Board of Health in their Report on maternity and 
child-welfare work in India give the figures in percentages for prematurity 
for the three presidencies of Bombay, Bengal and Madras as 16’1, 17*5 and 12‘7 
respectively. Balfour in her investigation (1930) in the Urbs Prima in India 
on all prematurely born infants and infants with weight below 4 lbs. at 
birth mentions that out of every 1,000 prematurely born infants, 840 died 
within the first 3 months. Dr. Christine ThomsoiPs inquiry also confirms the 
above statement and shows that prematurity is a very common factor for still- 
births and neonatal deaths amongst infants in India. 

Similarly, the largest figures (shown in the table below) of the chief 
causes of mortality in infants in the City of Bombay during the years 1932-36, 
prepared by the ^^pecial Committee of the Central Advisory Board of Health, 
relate to two groups of causes (1) “debility, malformation and premature 
birth^^ and (2) “respiratory diseases^ \ Of these groups the first, namely pre- 
maturity, takes the greatest toll specially within the first month or even the 
first week of life. 




1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

All Causes 

... 

6,298 

8,320 

8,253 

8,455 

8,946 

1. Small pox 

••• 

69 

717 

33 

306 

214 

2. Measles 

... 

16 

18 

27 

60 

42 

3. Malaria 

... 

4 

9 

9 

9 

3 

4. Remittent and undefined fever 

147 

167 

186 

146 

114 

5. Diarrhoea and enteritis 

••• 

280 

414 

455 

425 

539 

6. Dysentery 

• • • 

27 

19 

40 

41 

48 

7. Debility, malformations 

and 






premature births 

• •• 

2,685 

3,019 

3,384 

3,280 

3,651 

8. Respiratory diseases 


2,217 

2,828 

2,983 

3,039 

3,174 

9. Convulsions 

• •• 

422 

594 

562 

563 

683 

10. Other causes 

... 

^ 431 

535 

574 

586 

478 


The above statement is verified by the following figures taken from the 
Bombay City Health Report for the year 1936. This Report also shows that 
the percentages for the first group, namely, prematurity, debility, etc., decline 
progressively as the infant grows older whilst those of the second group, 
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namely^ respiratory diseases, steadily go on increasing. 



Groups 


Age Periods * 




Under 

1 to 4 

4 wks. to 

() to 



1 wk. 

wks. 

6 months 

12 months 

I. 

rrematurity, infantile debility. 






malformation etc. 

88*3 

75*6 

22*4 

47 

II. 

Respiratory diseases etc. 

10 

3*8 

16*7 

(7*2 


Careless Midwifery Causing Infection and Birih^in juries , — Tliis is another 
most important cause of neonatal deaths amongst infants, specially so in India 
because of the traditional methods of confinements conducted by “Barber 
Midwives^^ as they are called, or indigenous midwives or dais. These untrained 
dais are very largely responsible for the maintenance of the high infant 
mortality rate due to their unskilful handling of confinement cases which 
come under their care ovrking to the ignorance and superstition of the teeming 
masses of India. This practice by dais still goes on, nay, even thrives in most 
parts of India, as the profession has been perpetuated by the ignorant peoi)le 
who have more faith in their old dais, rather than in the trained mid wives. 

The Lady Wilson Village Maternity Association, which was giving all 
the facilities for training these dais in the Bombay Presidency, had to close 
down because more deaths from infection and birth injuries were found to occur 
at the hands of these semi-trained dais. These left their good training and 
cleanly habits behind and followed the old trends and habits •handed down to 
them by the seniors of their profession as soon as they were out of the control, 
supervision and guidance of the Association. The dais trained by the above 
Association were provided with a simple outfit which consisted of an aluminium 
bowl with a lid which served the double purpose of keeping the whole outfit 
in it, as*well as that of sterilizing the pair of scissors and cord ligatures, etc. 
A soap box with a cake of antiseptic soap was also furnished with the above. 

In spite of good instruction, advice and care, some of these dais were 
found by me, in one of my village visits, using the empty soap-box as n 
snuff-box and the aluminium bowl for keeping onions, chillies and other 
vegetables. It was a thoroughly disappointing state of affairs, and I think that, 
as this profession goes on in certain families as an heirloom from one gener- 
ation to the other, these dais prefer to follow the advice of their old mothers 
or mothers-in-law rather than take the good and careful training given them, 
with the result that infant mortality rate remains high in India. 

Also the deaths due to sepsis and tetanus will continue till the untrained 
dais practice exists amongst us. The Health Ofiicer of Bombay gives the figure 
for tetanus as 121 and birth injuries as 38 out of 8,688 infant deaths in the 
year 193?. Before proceeding to the causes of postnatal deaths it would not be 
5 
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out of place to mention here about the articles in the Lancet, May, 1940, by Mc- 
Neil. In a series of articles on infant mortality he says that the neonatal deaths 
as determined by necropsy are divided into three main groups : (1) intracranial 
bmmorrhage, (2) infections, (3) a miscellaneous group made up of asphyxia, 
congenital defects and other conditions; these three groups contribute 
equally to the infant mortality rate. After studying the neonatal deaths in 
a large Maternity Hospital, he classifies the causes under two categories : the 
first one which is responsible for deaths during the first two weeks after birth 
and the second one for deaths during the second fortnight. In the former he 
mentions congenital defects, asphyxia, intracranial haemorrhage and in- 
fection; and behind some of these again, important predisposing conditions 
such as maternal disease in pregnancy, diflSculty in labour and, the most 
important of all, prematurity are also mentioned. 

Postnatal JJeaths.’-^BsLA housing conditions, such as over-crowding:, 
tUnginess, etc., are more closely related to postnatal rather than neonatal death. 
Bad environment and overcrowding along with the preventable diseases 
such as gastroenteritis, pneumonia are the chief causes of postnatal deaths. 

Overcrowding, ’^Tlxe Health Officer of Bombay in his Annual Report for 
the year 1937 says that out of 8,688 total number of deaths amongst infants, 
6,823 or 78*5 per cent occurred in families living alone in a single room or 
sharing it with others, and out of 35,455 births registered in the year, 24,967 
or 70*4 per cenf of births occurred in families living alone in a single room 
or sharing it with others. He also states that the rate of deaths amongst infants 
in a single room tenement per 1,000 births in such tenements during the year 
was 273 as against 272 in the year 1936; and that the proportion of deaths to 
births varies inversely as the number of rooms occupied by the parents. This 
is seen from the table shown below : — 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Rooms Occupied 
FOR THE Year 1937 


Number of rooms 

Birihs 

Deaths in 
infants 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births* 
registered 


No. 

% 

No. 

% 

1936 

1937 

Roadside 

... ••• 

• •• 

29 

0-3 


... 

One room and under 

... -24,967 

70 4 

6,8-23 

78'5 

272 

273 

Two rooms 

... 6,051 

17 1 

1,298 

149 

2:i5 

214 

Three rooms 

... 1,48;3 

4*2 

319 

3'7 

231 

216 

Pour or more rooms 

... 1,47:3 

4*1 * 

141 

1*7 

98 

95 

Information not available 

... 1,481 

4*2 

78 

09 

r5 

52 

Total 

... 35,455 

lOO'O 

8,688 

1000 
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Campbell in her Report (1929) on infant mortality published for the 
Ministry of Health, London, also confirms the above statement saying that 
postnatal deaths come on an average from more overcrowded parts of a 
district, rather than from thinly populated areas. Regarding the economic 
conditions, the general idea or the myth as to the close relationship between 
poverty and high infantile mortality has been firmly negatived by the Ministry 
of Health, London. In their latest report they mention that the intermediate 
class of skilled labour has the lowest mortality and the upper middle class and 
the lowest class of unskilled labour Jiave the highest, showing that the health 
and well-being of the infants depends to a great extent on the intelligence and 
efficiency of the parents in rearing them. We cannot be so optimistic as 
regards conditions prevailing in India where ignorance, superstition and 
parental neglect undermine the health and the well-being of the new born, 
and help in maintaining*tlie high infant-mortality rate. 

Pneumonia * — ^In the highest number of deaths due to other causes pneu- 
monia takes precedence. Out of 8,688 infantile deaths in 1937, as men- 
tioned above in Bombay, 3,191 or 36 per cent of deaths were from pneumonia 
alone. Of these 3,191 deaths, 2,025 or 62 per cent of deaths occurred in the 
second 6 months of life. There are many reasons for this death rate which is 
higher in the latter half of the year as compared to the first half. The 
first reason, I think, is that the infant has much rapid growth in the first 
6 months of its life as is seen by the increase in its weight during that period 
when it exactly doubles its weight, an achievement which it is never able to 
repeat in its whole life-time. The second reason seems to be the change 
in its diet between the 9th and the 12th month of its life. 

An attack of measles generally precedes the attack of pneumonia which 
cither leaves the infant very weak or kills it. In our country no proper care 
is taken regarding diet and warm clothing due to poverty, social custom 
and superstition. The ideas about clothing amongst mothers attending our 
clinics and welfare centres are as quaint as they were some years back, 
"^he uneducated mother finds great difficulty In grasping the point that 
clothing must be suitable to the weather and to the time of the day, “A cool 
headland warm feet*' must be the ideal that should be dinned into their 
ears, year in and year out, yet just the opposite has been noted to be in 
practice among attending mothers. How many babes with “weak chest' \ 
which they get after measles or after aii attack of pneumonia, attend our 
cUuics morning and evening underfed and underclad! I think that before 
they get such “weak chest", and soon after an attack of measles or pneu- 
monia is over, if proper care is taken by giving the infants cod-liver oil and 
milt? along with the pse of warm clothings, many eases of bronchitis 
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and pneumonia, which often end fatally, could be prevented and infant 
mortality reduced to minimum. 

Marasmtis and (hneral DehilHy . — This is another cause of the high 
mortality rate amongst infants. It is not a disease by itself, but a symptom- 
complex of many diseases. Its causes are congenital syphilis, malnutrition, 
overcrowding and bad hygiene. It is more common amongst artificialJy fed 
babies than the breast-fed ones and thus is more commonly seen in the upper 
and middle class babies than amongst the poorer class. The parents of the 
former classes of babies can afford to give their offsprings patent foods, 
artificial aids, etc., which the parents of the latter class can ill-afford to their 
good fortune. Marasmus, unfortunately, gives another big figure of 2,454 
infant deaths out of 8,688 in Bombay for the year 1937 and thus comes second 
in the series. If only the nursing mothers were aware of this, they would 
not so easily and readily resort to artificial feeding. « Nothing but starvation 
and unnecessary weaning in the case of the poor, and neglect and giving of 
too many patent foods in the case of the well-to-do bring on the above 
symptom-complex with its high infantile mortality rate. 

Diarrhaa and Enteritis . — If mothers were not to think of this symptom 
so lightly as they do at present, many deaths from diarrhoea could be pre- 
vented. These mothers usually take for granted that diarrhma is due to 
“teethiug^\ specially if it occurs in the second 6 months of life. When simple 
diarrhoea becomes infective and takes a very heavy toll of life amongst infants, 
then only people realise the real value of its prevention. The question of 
feeding takes a very important part in the occurrence of this disease. It is 
obvious that diarrlura is more common amongst artificially fed babies than 
breast-fed ones. 

The causes of Ciiarrhoea are easily traced. Firstly, the food given to 
the child may not be suitable. Secondly, cleanliness in feeding may be 
wanting. Since all the conveniences of artificial feeding, such as bottles, 
teats, varieties of tinned milk, etc., are found in the market, even our Indian 
mothers have been tempted to give up breast-feeding on one pretext or the 
other. Very few mothers realize that breast-feeding is the baby's birth right 
of which it should not be deprived in the interests of its health and well-being 
in later life. In my opinion, the Health V isitors in various clinics and 
centres should spend a lot of time in teaching the mothers, attending their 
clinics or those they come across on their rounds, the great benefits derived 
from breast-feeding; and also impress upon them that their babies' health, 
nay, even their very lives, are in their own hands to make or mar. 

Speaking about superstition one may mention that when a mother loses 
one or two of her babies due to smallpox or some other disease she wrongly 
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attributes the death to her breast-milk and her neighbours often lead her into 
this belief. She is led to think that tinned milk is much better than her 
own. Similarly, the giving of cow's milk to the new-born babies by their 
mothers, before the third day, inspite of the infant's vomiting showing 
that it does not need it, also gives rise to ailments like indigestion and 
diarrhoea. Here one may quote Cadogan who says, “If we follow Nature, 
instead of leading or driving it, we cannot err . . . When a child is first born, 
there seems to be no provision at all made for it; for the mother's milk seldom 
comes till the third day; so4hat according to Nature, a child would be left a 
day and a half or two days without any food is to me a very sufilcicnt proof 
that it wants none." Diarrhcna may be found sometimes in breast-fed babies 
as well. Here the cause has been attributed to the wrong method of feeding. 
Such babies are found to be fed at odd hours of the day and night. I think 
that this is a very good ijoint to be stressed upon and dinned into the ears of 
mothers whilst giving a health-talk on “feeding by the clock". It is not 
difficult to see that with such irregular habits breast-fed infants suffer from 
indigestion and diarrhoea. The researches of Budin showed that a great 
fall in infantile death-rate occurred in nearly all towns where a “milk-depot" 
and “infant consultation" had been established. The fall was found to be 
mainly in deaths from diarrho^al diseases, generally traceable to feeding of 
infants with contaminated food or to some other source of direct or indirect 
bacterial infection. • 

Ballard in his investigations reached an important conclusion that 
diarrhoea did not select weaklings exclusively as its victims, lie ascertained 
the previous state of health of 332 children who died in the epidemics of 1881 
and 1882 in England. “Of these, 141 or 42*5 per cent were recorded’ healthy, 
an*d som^ of them had been remarkably so from thcii; birth until the fatal 
illness commenced. The remaining 191 or 57*5 per cent had been either 
weakly from birth or having been born healtliy and remained so for a longer 
or shorter time, had been subsequently weakened by disease antecedently to 
•their fatal diarrha>al attack." 

“ ‘Epidemic diarrhoea', like ‘enteric fever' is a ‘filthly disease'." Its 
victims die because they swallow contaminated food, usually contaminated 
milk. In spite of all the ‘legal barriers' and strictest ‘health regulations' as 
regards the stabling of animals, milk is even to-day contaminated in many of 
our large towns by unscrupulous traders who dilute it with dirty water and 
carry it from place to place in an open can with some straw in it. This con- 
trasts with the system prevailing in most of the rural areas of India where 
milk is supplied directly to the consumer by milking the animal at his 
very door, thus preventing much unnecessary handling and contamination. 
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Because of this there are less cases of diarrhoea in infants in villages than in 
towns. Diarrhoea in infants is also found to be very common during the 
rainy days in the summer, i.p,, during the months from May to September. 
In Bombay during the year 1937, 58 per cent of infants died in the above five 
months. Again, 59 per cent died in the first six months of their life; and 4J 
per cent in the second six months from diarrhoea in the same year. 

If mothers were given the right advice and guidance by our welfare 
workers, the. staff of well-established hospitals, the painstaking and conscien- 
tious general practitioners on the right lines of feeding and care of their 
babies, then the cases of diarrhoea and other infections would be much lowered 
and their fatal results prevented. In all medical schools and colleges, the 
pupils are taught about the various advantages of human milk and its great 
value in preventing infant diseases; but have they been taught about the 
difficulties that some mothers find in giving breast-milk to their infants, and 
how to deal with them ? As long as the mothers remain in the hospitals, i.e., 
for the first ten days or so of their confinement, they learn regular and correct 
methods of feeding their infants; but later on when they retiirn home, this 
important supervision and care is neglected with disastrous results as mention- 
ed above. Breast-feeding is a very complicated process, and is not so simple 
as it appears. Infant deaths from diarrhoea amongst breast-fed infants would 
not occur at all if the young and inexperienced mothers were not foolishly led 
away by the old custom and habit of feeding “whenever the baby cries^\ 
Prom this discussion it is clear how entirely preventable is diarrhoea in infants. 

Smallpox , — In the above series of causes, smallpox also takes a very 
heavy toll of infant lives. Here again, the high infant death rate could be 
prevented, if the Public Health Authorities were to be more strict in the 
matters relating to vaccination. In the year 1937, 165 infantile deaths were 
from smallpox, out of which 103 were between 6 and 12 months of age 
the remaining 62 being under 6 months of age. Out of this total of 165 infant 
deaths from smallpox, 150 were non-vaccinated cases. This shows the im^ 
portance and value of vaccination not only in preventing smallpox but alstb 
in checking its fatal results. The general idea is that vaccination is harmful 
in the casoof babies undersixmonthsof age. The same view is rampant amongst 
many members of our profession. I do not see in what way it is harmful. 
The results achieved at the present time speak for themselves and show that 
vaccination will stand the test of time. 

IHphtheria and Other Diseases , — In this series the death rate is as fol- 
lows : — Eleven deaths were due to diphtheria, out of which seven were in the 
second half of the first year of life. Eighty-three deaths were registered from 
djrsentery. The truth of this statement is very doubtful, for cases of dic^ri^hc^a 
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with slimy stools are very often diagnosed as dysentery cases even in hospitals 
where all the facilities for examining the stools are available. We are told 
in our college days not to regard a case as one of dysentery unless examination 
of stools has been done thoroughly ; yet the same mistake is committed by the 
general practitioner year in and year out, either due to carelessness or lack of 
time and patience. Pour deaths have been noted due to lung tuberculosis and 
twelve from other tuberculous diseases. Lung tuberculosis is found to be very 
rare among infants. Congenital syphilis is known to be another cause of infant 
deaths. As many as 19 deafhs from <^is cause have been noted within the first 
six months of age in the Health Officer^ s Report for the year 1937. 

CHILD MOETALITY 

As already mentioned in the earlier part of the article, child mortality 
at different age periods ai^ 3 to 5 times higher in India than in England. A 
high infant mortality rate goes pan with a high death-rate in the later 

ages of child-life as those infants who happen to pass over the critical stage 
of any illness remain very weak and become more liable to infection in their 
later lives. The Health Officer, Bombay, gives the percentages to the total 
mortality by age-periods in 1935, 1936, 1937 as follows : — 


Age Period Total Mortality 





1935 


1936 

^ 1937 


Under 

1 

year 

8,455 

28'9% 

8,940 

29 ’9% 

8,088 

CO 

(M 

1 to 

5 

years 

5,537 

19 ’0% 

5,340 

17 ’8% 

5,740 

187% 

5 to 10 

years 

882 

3 0% 

870 

2-9% 

1,029 

3 "3% 


Although the total is much less in children between 5 and 10 years of 
ag<?, still Jfche figures for other age-periods are found to be steadj'^ in these three 
years. This is so, firstly, because the children at these different age-periods 
suffer from various infectious diseases like smallpox, measles, etc., more than 
those at an early age. Secondly, that, from this age, i.e., between 1 and 2 years 
^nd also between 2 and 5 years, the children move about more amongst them- 
selves and arc not so much in contact with their mothers as the infants and 
babies in arms. Thirdly, because they change their diet from liquid to solid 
food thus rendering themselves more liable to infection and other diseases. It 
ia from the infectious diseases alone that they suffer more than the infants 
and the babies in arms ; otherwise, diseases like pneumonia, diarrhoea and 
gastroenteritis show the same percentage^of nfortality. 

Ague and remittent fever are causes to which children between the age 
periods of 2 and 5, and 5 and 10 years are prone to fall victims easily. This 
rate ia found to be a little more in the latter period, i.e., between 6 and 10 
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years, rather than in the former. 98 deaths occurred from the above cause 
amongst children between 5 and 10 years of age, and 85 deaths between 2 
and 5 years of age as shown in the report of the Health Officer, Bombay. 
Since the above diseases are all preventable in one way or the other, why 
cannot we do something and prevent this high rate of mortality ? 

MEASUllES TO CONTROL MORTALITY IN INFANTS AND CHILDREN 

For the control of this high mortality amongst infants and children, 
steps were taken in Western countries, early as the seventies and eighties of 
the last century* The public health measures undertaken then were followed 
by a great fall in the general death-rate, although the infant mortality 
rate remained the same. Many countries started the Child Welfare Work 
in various forms, France taking the lead in establishing the first “Infant 
Consultation^^ in 1875. During the ten years, specially 1890-1900, there 
appeared in France an agency which proved to be the most important element 
in the Infant Welfare Movement. This was the “Consultation de Nuurrisons’^ 
for the question of feeding the infant and the child. With this agency 
Brofessor Budin^s name will always be cherished. Milk depots were started 
by him, and clean and healthy milk was supplied to feed mothers with poor 
or scanty breast-milk. The milk was supplied at different rates as (1) paying, 
(2) half-paying and (3) free. Thus mothers and children from various walks 
of life and of varying ages were helped a great deal by this movement. Then 
in the year 1891, Dr. Dufour started wiiat he called “Gout de Lait^^ the chief 
object of which was the systematic medical supervision of infants and the 
encouragement of breast-feeding by mothers and the supply of specially 
prepared cow’s milk for those infants who could not be fed at the breast for 
one reason or the oth*er. 

In New York, Straus’ attention was first directed to the subject by the 
heavy infant mortality during the years 1890-1892. He found this to be largely 
due to diseases of the digestive system. He concluded from his investigations 
that the most immediately effective method of prevention would be “to place 
milk suited for infant nutriment within the reach of the poor.” 

Amongst the steps undertaken to reduce infant mortality rate in Eng- 
land, as early as 1837, registration of all infants within 42 days after their 
birth became obligatory on the part of the parent. In 1860, home-visiting by 
voluntary workers was first thought of in Manchester. Investigations and 
enquiries in epidemic diarrhoea were also undertaken in the year 1892. The 
First National Congress on Infant Mortality was held by Britain in 1906. Dr. 
Ballantyne recommended the provision of prematernity wards in maternity 
hospitals; and it is interesting to note that before the year 1906, a beginning 
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had already been made with prematernity hospital provision in England. At 
the same time acts were passed with regard to notification of births and for 
the control of the practice of midwifery. The “Notification of Birth Act’^ was 
passed as early as 1907, and was made compulsory for all in 1915. By this 
Act it was made compulsory for the parent or any other person present at 
the birth or attending the mother to notify the birth to the Medical Officer 
of Health of the district within 36 hours. It also required the notification of 
stillbirths. This Act has a great influence on child-welfare work. The 
workers are helped a greatrdeal in visiting their new-born babies within a few 
days after the births take place. 

In India, a-ll the above ideas and measures were put together and em- 
bodied in a movement called “The Infant and Child Welfare Movemcnt^\ 
Though the movement was started in 1918, j^et very little has been achieved 
in the last two decades. What we urgently require at present is more strict and 
compulsory legislation to enable us to achieve something real and lasting. 
In those places where legislation is compulsory with regard to births, 
vaccination, etc., the punishments meted out to indifferent parents are not 
sufficient to have any deterrent effect on them. Poverty, social customs and 
wrong beliefs among our people make it still more difficult for us to cope with 
them in as smooth a manner as in other countries. 

As Lane Claypon remarks, preventive work is always difficult, and in all 
matters less attractive than curative. In spite of that it sfiould always be 
considered as the integral part of infant and child welfare work. People are 
always ready to pity the sick and the poor, and hence hospitals and charitable 
institutions are built by philanthropic persons in most cases either to ease 
their conscience in this world or to get salvation in the next. But if the public 
were to*pause and 'Veflect on the causes of illness in infants and children, and 
realize the importance of scientific child welfare work which aims primarily 
and above all at prevention rather than cure, infant and child mortality could 
be reduced by marshalling all available help. 

* As already mentioned compulsory notification of births helps the 
workers to visit the new-born within a few days after the births have taken 
place. Even then, the only workers who remain in contact with these new- 
born soon after they are discharged from the hospitals are the midwives and 
the health-visitors and perhaps private practitioners who will bo of very little 
help and use to the mothers in the mattcy: of difficulties in breast and artificial 
feeding if they are not armed with the thorough and exact knowledge 
and understanding imparted by’ such institutions as the Infant and Child Wel- 
fare Clinics. Unless the present system of teaching about the “Feeding in 
the First Year^' is taken in hand properly in medical and nursing institutions, 
6 
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jases of neonatal and postnatal deaths are likely to be on the increase. 

In spite of learning the exact method of feeding, in spite of preparing 
ind providing measures against infantile mortality, still many thousands of 
deaths take place every year in India due to the insufficiency of health visitors 
and district nurses. It is a regrettable fact that about 500 births or more in a year 
are being looked after by one solitary health visitor in the city of Bombay of 
which wc are so proud and describe as the “Urbs Prima in Indies' \ How can 
one person alone give her time and care to such a large number of births I 
Our experience proves that not more than 150 to 200 births per year can be 
looked after with ease and efficiency by one health visitor. Thus there is 
ample scope and field for the willing young workers of our country in taking 
the Health Visitors' Course and educating the people in measures against 
infant and child mortality. 

“Anaimia of Pregnancy" is a disease peculiar to India. It is res- 
ponsible for a big percentage of maternal and infantile deaths proving that 
the mothers' health during pregnancy is an important factor in, infantile 
mortality. Here I may quote the words of Dr. Mhaskar who says : — 
“Nutrition and health are closely bound together, but in no period of life is 
this tie so close as it is in pregnancy and in infancy when the foundations of 
the future body are being laid down." Among other factors causing infant and 
child mortality, I would like to mention one more 'which has drawn my atten- 
tion, and that is, the age of mothers at the time of their first deliveries. It 
was generally seen that primiparm before the age of adolescence had the 
highest maternal and infantile mortality rate. In 1929 Balfour and Young 
pointed out that among 847 consecutive primiparie observed in Bombay 
Hospitals, the average age was 18*7 years. 75 among them were below the ago 
of 17, i.e,, 57 were 16*^11 were 15 and 7 were 14 years of age. It was found 
that iu the cases where the mothers were below 17, at the time of child-birth 
(t.e., iu the 75 cases of the above series) the incidence of maternal disease 
was rather higher and the average infant birth weight slightly less than in 
the case of older mothers. 

One may add to the above the havoc played amongst young pregnant 
mothers by the purdah system and the social custom of their not being allowed 
to see sunshine or cross the path of daylight upto 40 days after delivery. The 
mothers and infants in these instances are deprived of fresh air and sunshine 
which are the enemy of all diseases.. The above custom gives rise to more 
infant deaths in the urban than in the rural areas as in the latter the people 
live more in the open and lead wholesome outdoor lives. The figures of 
infant deaths given by the Public Health Commissioner in his Report for the 
year 1937 arc 156*5 for rural and 210*9 for urban areas for every 1,000 live 
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Hrths during that year. Only slow education of these young mothers and 
.heir relatives, by lectures, health-talks, lantern-slides, etc., in what we call 
‘mother craft'' can remove these superstitions and old ideas, and incidentally 
help in lowering the infant and child mortality rate. 

Control and Treatment 

As regards control and treatment much could be achieved by propa- 
ganda work, education of the people as a whole, organisation of preventive 
work with thorough registration an(^ stricter legislation. 

Bundesen and others state in a short summary that (1) improve- 
ment in obstetric care, both antenatal and postnatal, (2) better hospital 
nursery care, (3) avoidance of dangerous procedure and injudicious use of 
drugs, (4) use of measures to prolong pregnancy to full-term, such as progestin 
aud vitamin E, and (5) employment of proper method of resuscitation should 
bring a definite reduction in neonatal mortality. 

McNeil also maintains that in the prevention of prematurity from other 
causes, provision of the best possible antenatal care will help a great deal. 
Experiments have shown that the use of vitamin E and progestin given from 
early pregnancy may help in the prevention of prematurity and incidentally 
reduce infant mortality. Similarly, the prompt placing of premature babies in 
incubators supplied with oxygen and constantly given the type of special care 
required for such infants have given encouraging results in a series of hospital 
oases. Postnatal mortality caused by pneumonia can be reduced by better 
obstetric care, both antepartum and intrapartum which will help in preventing 
complications of pregnancy, labour and prematurity. 

If large financial resources either from the State or private sources are 
forthconring medical practitioners, acting in conformity Mth the proper autho- 
rities, may be willing to work in a well organised manner for the betterment 
of the new-born. Similarly, closer co-operation than existing at present 
between the public health services and universities, medical schools and 
voluntary and government hospitals would further the above cause and help a 
great deal in the control measures. 

, The training of medical students in pediatrics is worth considering. The 
course in this subject should be made more elastic and practical, especially in 
those of its branches which arc outside the range of general medicine, e,g,^ 
neonatal health and disease, prophylaxia iy infancy, therapeutics in childhood 
and the mental health of children. The above would require an efficient and 
augmented teaching stajff, the utilisation on a much wider scale of clinical 
facilities of the public health services, and some rearrangement in the medical 
curriculum. Similarly, the training of nurses and health visitors should be 
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made more thorough from the pediatric point of view. 

McNeil would Lave us concentrate our main attention and all efforts 
against neonatal deaths but T feel that in India where the infant mortality rate 
is very high, our first endeavour should be aimed at reducing the number of in- 
fant deaths occurring after the neonatal period. This is likely to lead to a 
quicker reduetion in the infant mortality rate than the tackling of the neonatal 
death-rate which presents a much more diHicult problem to attack as is seen by 
the work and req^orts of the authorities concerned. 

Many authorities advocate the multiplicatiou and improvement of our 
present organisations for infant welfare as the best means of reducing our in- 
fant death-rate. But it will he admitted that the primary cause of infants^ death 
aft(u* the neonatal period lies in bad hygiene, bad nursing, ignorance of diet- 
etics and most of all iuefticient maternal care. It is against all these that the 
attack should lu; launched if infant mortality rate is ta be controlled. Improve- 
ment of the education of health-visitors, nurses, child-welfare medical officers, 
medical students who arc to be the future family doctors, in the art of infant 
hygiene Avould touch only a fringe of the subject. What is required is the 
education of tlio vast masses of parents who should be made to realise their 
n^sponsibility to their infants in particular and the nation in generah 

The task of reducing infant mortality is not an easy one. It is a 
lierculean ond(‘a\’our rcujuiring <*o-opcration and understanding of one and all 
concerned. It cannot bo achieved hy sporadic visits of health visitors or 
doctors or by inducing mothers to bring their infants to (diild welfare centres 
hy ofToringfree milk, advice, etc., as is done to-day by most of the authorities 
concerned. In my opinion the education, if it is to be given and is to succeed in 
redu(ung infant mortality rate, should start at the very bottom. It must begin 
in the schools so that no mother can plead ignorance as an excuse for - the de- 
plorabh^ condit ion of her infant. Some authorities suggest that legislation should 
penalise those who fail to maintain a reasonable standard of hygiene in their 
home. This is a very good suggestion but in a subcontinent like India, with all 
its cast(‘s, creeds and colours, with all its poverty, superstition and ignorance, io 
may be very hard and impolitic to start at the top with legislation and punish- 
ment when the education of young mothers and tlie mutual understanding and 
co-oporation of all concerned could achieve better results. 
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The rehabilitation of the war- disabled is a major item of the post-war reconsi ruction 
programme on which the nations of the world are now concentrating their attention. In 
this article Dr, Moorthy makes a critical study of the principles and scope of the problem 
with particular reference to India and oilers constructive suggestions for the rehabilitation 
of the Indian war-disabled, in respect of their medical help, vocational re-education and 
placement. * ^ 

Dr. Moorthy is on the Faculty of the Tata School. 

W AR creates more problems than it solves. A modern war with its mech- 
anized units, performing with devilish instruments of destruction, 
what looks like military circus in air, on water and land, is more dis- 
astrous than any known tb history. Our rulers, like others, proclaim ad infi^ 
nitum — intending to inspire themselves as well as the soldiers — that the prime 
objective of this war is victory. Victory may be gained by one or the other 
belligerent party according to its relative strength and advantage. The states- 
man should keep in mind the problems which war creates. War may bring 
victory, but it also surely brings famine, pestilence, broken homes, neurotic in- 
dividuals, the blinded, the crippled and the otherwise disabled. There is a kind 
of victory as good, or as bad as defeat. If success in war is achieved at the 
loss of capital resources and manpower to the extent that they cannot be 
replenished it can only remain a pyrrhic victory. Real victory consists in 
following up the advantages gained on the battlefield, and in rehabilitating and 
rebuilding ruined homes and individuals, in re-establishing productive resources, 
re-^djusting social ties, in short, recreating the City Beautiful. Victory follows 
the marrmge of administrative talent with military valour. It is a lesson taught 
by all great wars that the statesman is the complement of the soldier. The 
former plans for peace even while the latter is fighting for victory. 

I 

The solving of the problems created by war is part of any post-war re- 
construction programme of which the rehabilitation of the war-disabled is but 
an important item. In a total war the fighting forces are drawn from all classes 
of men and from all parts of the country, from fields, factories, workshops, 
colleges, cities and villages. After demobilization following the cessation 
of hostilities, these temporary forces require th be carefully absorbed in the 
vocational life of the country. Else, they are sure to be a source of discontent 
and misery. Since they have fought for the country or for the rulers, while the 
rest of the population was not so spectacularly active, the demobilized forces are 
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aggressively aware of their elaims to preferential treatment whenever an op- 
portunity arises for employment. The statesman should take note of this psy- 
chology of the demobilized soldier. Even otherwise it seems but fair that the 
State should help the ex-soldier in vocational adjustment. Justice requires that 
tlie veteran should be looked after. After having given him a hasty military 
training and dcspabdiod him to the front, the State cannot neglect him in times 
of peace, him who has fought its ])aitlos without flinching. In olden times 
almost in every country ex-soldiers were either absorbed in the retinue of the 
king or in the administrative machinery of the country or wore endowed with 
grants of lands. In some societies pluncler of the conquered territories was 
allowed to the soldiers who provided themselves, while there was opportunity, 
with whatever they could lay their hands on for their post-war life ! 

While the claims of the healthy demobilized soldiers arc compelling, 
those of the disabled in war are urgent and undeniable. Having gone through 
the hazards of war and suffered mutilation, thus being rendered unable to earn 
a living for themselves and their dependants, this class of persons have a 
special claim on the State and the conscience of mankind. With the increasing 
use of destructive instruments and the ruthlessness of modern warfare, it is 
feared that the number of the war-disabled will be considerable, and constituto 
a tremendous liability on the State if proper and adequate steps towards their re- 
habilitation are not immediately undertaken. During the last few centuries of 
emergent natioralism, when patriotism reached chauvinistic frenzy in Europe, 
it was hold that to tight for the fatherland was an honour. No sacrifice was 
considered too much for the defence and regeneration of one’s own country. A 
patriot had the honour and privilege to fight for the State but had no claims 
against it for compensation or consideration. Indeed, it was even imagined in 
j^oine c,ases that deformities and mutilations of the body suffered in war Were 
ornaments and badges proclaiming the valour and patriotism of the person con- 
cerned. In Sanskrit also we come across verses where wounds of war are spoken 
of as emblems of heroism. As long as such views of glorified suffering 
prevailed the ex -soldier was left to shift for himself with nothing but indelible' 
marks of past career to commend him to others as well as console Mm. Not in- 
frequently ex-soldiers with wounds and wooden legs turned out to be beggars. 
It should not be supposed that prior to the modern age the wounded in war 
were not given medical aid. Almost every army at war had its medical corps 
and ambulance department, which according to the scientific light and equipment 
of the day, looked to the immediate needs of the wounded soldier. This work 
of healing in a few cases was supplemented by charitable organisations. The 
existence of some sort of army medical corps and women brigades even in the 
times of: the Mauryas may be inferred by these words of Kautilya ,* “Physiciaps 
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with surgical instruments, machines, remedial oils and cloth in their hands 
and women with prepared food and beverage should stand behind, uttering 
encouraging words to fighting men/^^ 

Immediate attention to the disabled in war, as stanching the blood, 
bringing the senseless back to life, removing the wounded from the scene of 
war, etc., must have been provided for by almost every nation in the world 
except perhaps the barbarian. But even in the most civilized countries atten- 
tion to the disabled in war did not form part of any systematic post-war recon- 
struction programme; as sudh the proj^lem of the war-disabled did not extend 
beyond war-time; the claims of professional standing armies, however, 
were met by retirement and disablement pension schemes. England and Russia 
were the pioneer countries of the world who started the work of re-educating 
and rehabilitating their war-disabled. After the South African War, “The 
Incapacitated Soldiers and Sailors Help Society’^ was formed in England with 
the object of securing employment to the disabled soldier. When the plan was 
found inadequate “a system of workshops which combined training and sheltered 
employment^' was started. In 1907 Russia esta])lished alongsimilar lines a shop 
in Petrograd for tlic training of crippled soldiers.^ But most other countries 
of Europe and America developed effective schemes for the rehabilitation of the 
civilian crippled and disabled long before the Great War of 1914. When the 
war did bring in its aftermath of disabled soldiers, the previous experience of 
these countries in rehabilitation work stood them in good stead.* 

The Great War brought to the forefront the problem of the war-disabhnl. 
Their number was so great that it was realized by all countries (except, of 
course, India) that it would be not merely inhuman but eeonomically wasteful 
to let these individuals eke out their existence depending on the charity of 
others anfl of the ytatc. The table on p. 244 gives an idea of the number of 
persons disabled in the last war in the British Empire alone.* 

According to the House .of Commons Report, May 5, 1921, the total 
number of the war-disabled in the United Kingdom was 1,809,567.^ Making 
aflowance for slight variations in estimates it is noteworthy that, of the 
8,904,000 persons mobilized for the British Empire, over 2,400,000 soldiers 
were wounded, and of this huge figure the Indian wounded alone amounted to 
84,715 persons* It is not known how many of these wounded soldiers of India 
were temporarily or permanently disabled, what the nature of their disability 
^ Arthamslra (Shama.), X, 3, 

* Kessler, K. H., The Crippled and the Disabled, p. 177. 

» Ibid. 

* Whitaker’s Almanac. 

^ Kessler’s The Crippled and the Disabled, p. 146. 
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War Casualties, 1914-19 


British Empire 

Total number mobilizea b,yU4, 


Deaths 

Wounded 

Great Britain & Ireland ... 

812,317 

1,849,494 

Canada 

62,817 

166,105 

Australia 

60,456 

154,722 

New Zealand 

18,212 

45,946 

South Africa 

9,032 

17,843 

Newfoundland 

^ L€09 

3,628 

Colonies 

52,044 

78,535 

India 

73,432 

84,715 

Total ... 

1,089,919 

2,400,988 


was and what happened to these legions of unfortunates after they were demoj 
bilized. It may be supposed that a few received pension or compensation. But 
India, having had no experience of rehabilitation of the disabled, coijld not re- 
claim them; nor could she make any serious attempt towards re-enabling the 
disabled to find useful employment in civil life. 

In the European and American States the problem has not been so grossly 
neglected. Over fifty World War Veterans Organisations were established during 
and after the war for the purpose of securing measures and initiating schemes 
for the care and rehabilitation of the disabled soldier and sailor. Duo to the 
propaganda and agitation of these bodies, many legislative benefits have been 
obtained for the war-disabled. In the United States, the Society of Disabled 
American Veterans of the World War, chartered by an Act of Congress in 
1932, has done such yeoman service in finding employment to the service-dis- 
abled that in 1933 Kessler pointed out: ‘*A disabled man now has thirty- two 
times as much chance of receiving appointment as a non-disabled man.^’® 
Similar activity and enthusiasm have been shown in obtaining benefits to the 
War-disabled in England, France, Italy, Germany and other countries irres‘ 
pcctive of the types of their governments and political leanings. Now the w6rk 
of the rehabilitation of their respective war-disabled is either officially con- 
ducted, or supervised or financed by these States. 

In Great Britain, in view of the increasing acuteness of this problem 
since the commencement of the present World War, the Minister of Labour 
and National Service introduced in October 1941 an Interim Scheme for the 
l^raining and resettlement of disabled persons. Later in December 1941, 
the Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons was appointed with the following terms of reference j— 

* KosBlcr, The (Jrippled and the DieaHedy Pp. 152 56, 
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(a) To make proposals for introduction at the earliest possible date of a 
Siftieme for the rehabilitation and training for employment of disabled persons 
not provided for by the Interim Scheme of the Ministry of Labour; 

(b) To consider and make recommendations for introduction, as soon as 
possible after the war, of a comprehensive scheme for — (1) the rehabilitation 
and training of, and (2) securing satisfactory employment for disabled persons 
of all categories; 

(c) To consider and make recommendations as to the manner in which 
the scheme proposed for introduction ^f ter the war should be financed. ' 

In its final Report issued in January 1943, the Committee suggests the 
development of comprehensive hospital facilities, adequate to meet the medical 
needs of principal categories of disablement as outlined therein. Thus 
special centres on the lines of sanatoria for cardiac cases, neuro-psychiatric 
services for treatment oft cases of neurosis, etc., are recommended. It also 
suggests the starting of special centres (mainly residential) for the recondi- 
tioning of the disabled after the treatment in the hospital. These centres are 
perhaps homes for the convalescents. Further, it visualises three types of 
vocational training for disabled persons: — (1) Training for the professional 
and higher grades of technical, administrative and executive employment; 
(2) training for semi-professional and lower grade technical, executive and 
clerical occupations; and (3) training for industrial occupations. ® 

It also recommends that the present training schemes Administered by 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, and other existing facilities, like 
Government Training Centres, technical colleges, employer's workshops and 
special centres, should be made use of wherever possible for training the war^ 
disabled for industrial occupations according as their abilities or disabilities 
fit them.* The following three principles laid down by the Committee for 
governing the industrial scheme are noteworthy; — (1) Training must be directed 
towards specific employment. ^2) The applicant's disability should bo such 
that it is a real handicap to satisfactory employment, and that training is 
necessary to overcome it. (3) “Training should be continued to the point where 
the disabled person can take up work on equal terms with those who have 
entered employment in the ordinary way — whether under apprenticeship or 
otherwise.^ ^ ® 

For facilitating the employment of disabled persons after training the 
Committee recommends ; — (a) The introdjiction of a quota of disabled persons, 
and the imposition on employers who do not meet the quota of restrictions on 

^ Intetnatioml Labour Review^ J uly, 1943. 

8 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 


7 
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the engagement of other workers; (b) the scheduling of certain occupations 
for the benefit of disabled persons; and (c) the establishment of a register of 
persons handicapped by disablement. Finally, it is suggested that the 
financial burden of rehabilitation should be borne by the Exchequer, by the 
employer (in whole or in part) where he is responsible for the disability and 
by the local education authorities in case of the juvenile disabled. 

Much useful work is being done and planned olBcially in England towards 
the rehabilitation of the disabled. Indeed, even while the war is in progress a 
few experimental centres are being established and it is hoped that before this 
destructive war ends, the creative work of rehabilitation would be in full swing. 

II 

Rehabilitation of the war-disabled in India is yet in a nebulous state, 
though it has already appeared on the political horizon. To find out its actual 
shape or trend requires, indeed, a powerfully telescopic vision. This does not 
mean that the interests of the war veteran in general, and the disabled in 
particular have been completely neglected from the beginning. Soon after 
the last war, the Indian Soldiers^ Board was started as a non-ofl5cial body 
charged with the function of providing employment and relief to ex-soldiers 
and their dependants. Gradually Provincial and District Soldiers^ Boards 
were established and these were bureaucratically linked up with the parent 
body. The important functions of the District Soldiers^ Board are stated 
to be :^(1) To communicate information regarding employment, facilities for 
training for vocations and concessions open to discharged men, and maintain 
a register. (2) To investigate cases of ex-soldiers invalided out of the 
Indian Army for chronic diseases such as T. B., Leprosy, etc. 

Since neither the ofiicial nor the public showed any enthusiasm for 
constructive work the District Soldiers^ Board declined in importance, not 
even heard of in many places, and consequently the entire organization 
had to be “overhauled’’ in 1936. Meanwhile, the Indian Red Cross Society, 
started in India by the St. John Ambulance Association, had acquired some 
recognition by its charitable attention to the disabled soldiers. In 1920 a 
bill was passed to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society. Two of the main 
objects of the Society are; — (1) Care of the sick and wounded of His 
Majesty’s Forces on active list or demobilized. (2) Provision of comforts 
and assistance to members of jHis Majesty’s Forces, whether on active list or 
demobilized. 

In case of war the Indian Red Cross Society acts as an auxiliary to the 
Army Medical Service. It is claimed that the Society keeps contact with 
Ibid. 
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discharged soldiers and sailors in their respective villages, and that those 
suffering from chronic diseases, tuberculosis, cardiac affections, etc. are 
given medical assistance and advice. To some extent the functions of the 
Red Cross Society and those of the District Soldiers’ Board overlap. This 
may be a reason why the latter declined in importance. However, when the 
Indian Soldiers’ Board was revised in 1936, it undertook to experiment with 
rural reconstruction work in military villages in the Punjab. For this purpose 
the Board invested about Rs. 30,000 within the three years ending 1939. If 
reports and press news can be taken at Uieir face value, much useful work is 
being done by it in the promotion of Aral reconstruction schemes. 

The Board also maintains Employment Bureaus to find jobs for Indian 
ex-soldiers. A few visits to any of these will convince one that there is great 
scope for work. But unfortunately the Bureaus are worked in full military 
atmosphere and are over-bidden with men with no “vision”. Investigations 
and observations of the W'orking of this branch have led us to conclude 
that, though a few officers are quite enthusiastic and sjmpalhelic, they a^-e 
utterly helpless to re-establish the disabled soldier in any occupation as there 
are no agencies or centres in our country devoted to vocational therapy. 
We have been told that the disabled Indian ex-soldier has generally a high 
intelligence level and is alive to his responsibility, and if he is properly 
re-educated will function as a useful member of society. In the absence of 
such re-education disabled soldiers can only be engaged as^ servants and 
sweepers which is hardly fair to them — and as clerks if they have learnt to 
read and write fairly well. 

Moreover, while the crippled and partially disabled can perhaps be 
employed in at least menial occupations, the problem of the blinded* in war 
cannot be* tackled at all by the Ex-soldiers’ EmploymentJ3ureaus; for the case 
of the blinded requires special treatment and re-education. After long neglect 
of this issue, St. Dunstan’s Section of the War Purposes Fund was started by 
the Viceroy in 1939. Recently the St. Dunstan’s Hostel for Indian War- 
Blinded was established with the help of Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha Mackenzie who 
was himself blinded in the last war. The Hostel is situated in Dehra Dun 
and “occupies a six-acre site”. In September 1943, the Hostel contained 
12 trainees. “The trainees”, it is reported, “will be instructed in simple 
industries which they can carry on in their villages. Endeavours will be 
made to train them in the acquisition of a general capacity to take care of 
themselves, as far as possible, and participate in village activities of a 
recreational nature. In addition, to giving training, the Centre will try to 
make home conditions of war-blinded satisfactory by giving financial 
assistance towards housing and cost of equipment for any trade they may 
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take '' 

The trainees are taught village trades, spinning, weaving, newar, 
physical drill, Braille and typing. It is yet too early to say what progress has 
been made by the Hostel. Everything will depend on the personnel, the 
management and the type or types of training given. Even at the initial 
stages of the HostePs establishment, “a number of blinded men'^ it is com- 
plained, “had been discharged to their villages before they were reported to 
the Centre; and it has been no easy matter to persuade some of them to 
return^'.'* Their unwillingness to return may be due to their unpleasant 
experiences in the Centre. It may also be due to the general tendency to dis- 
count government undertakings even before they are initiated because of the 
official spirit and red-tapism which usually dominate them. 

The problem of re-establishing in civil life the ex-soldiers generally is 
now receiving some attention by the Central and Provincial Governments. 
Among other plans the proposal for village settlements appears to have 
received the warmest approval. At a recent meeting of the Rural Develop- 
ment Board, the Bombay Government’s plans for the settlement of ex-soldiers 
in selected villages, were unfolded. It is said that “in taking up rural recon- 
struction work, preference will be given to villages where a fair number of 
soldiers and their families are found. We learn that already 20 villages in 
each of the two leading recruiting districts of Satara and Ratnagiri have been 
provisionally i^elected; and the possibilities of an all-round development of 
these villages with special reference to the problems of the returned soldier and 
his family are being explored. The Bombay Government are also considering 
“schemes for the training of ex-soldiers in agriculture and village industries, 
with special emphasis on demonstration parties, training in industrial schools, 
and financial assistance to trainees to set up business.” It appears that the 
Indian sepoy even while on service is being educated through pamphlets, 
lectures, gramophone records, broadcasts aiyd films, and a programme of 
welfare work to take his honourable place in the village after the war is 
over. Thus the air is humming with rehabilitation talks and plans, con- 
ferences and committees. The forces are being trained for the war and for 
peace simultaneously. It is a happy sign of the times that even while our 
men are crossing swords, they are being taught how to beat them into 
ploughshares. 

Indian h^ormation, Septeujber iS, 1943. 

Ibid. 

Vide, The Times of India^ October 8, 1943, p, 4. 

Pomlay Infprmation^ October 2, 1943, 
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. The problem of the rehabilitation of the war-disabled in India requires 
special attention and study. It must first be clearly understood that rehabilita- 
tion does not mean mere giving of pension or compensation to the disabled. 
Rehabilitation means re-establishing the individual, as far as possible, in a 
gainful occupation by helping him in every scientific way to overcome his 
handicap. We are here, of course, directly concerned with those whose 
disabilities are traceable to their services in war. Disabilities may be defined as 
physical or psychological uicapacity which interferes with one’s pursuit of a 
normal occupation. A disabled person is somewhat cumbrously defined by 
the Inter-departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation and Resettlement of 
Disabled Persons in the following words : “A disabled person is a person 
who, on account of injury or disease of a character which is likely to last for 
more than six months, or on account of congenital deformity, is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment of a kind generally suited 
to his age, previous experience, and qualifications.” 

Two reasons seem to have influenced the neglect of the rehabilitation 
of the disabled generally in ancient and mediaeval India. One is the Jcartna 
theory which condemns a man to his fate. The second is the want of scientific 
knowledge and apparatus necessary in the application of vocational therapy. 
Now that the one is rationally held and the other overcome there is no excuse 
to neglect the rehabilitation of the disabled. • 

We have given a brief sketch of the work undertaken in our country 
and abroad, towards solving the problem of the war-disabled. Since fresh 
schemes inspired by the appalling gravity of the situation are being contem- 
plated for the resettlement of the war-disabled and the returned soWiers it is 
w8ll to study the scope and principles of rehabilitation T^th particular reference 
to the needs of the war-disabled in India. Though their needs are similar to 
those of the civilian disabled, |it must be remembered that the former con- 
stitute a special class in that they have once been normal human beings drawn 
Srom diverse occupations and trained to a particular vocation and outlook, 
and for whose disability the state is to a great extent responsible. Apart from 
philanthropic considerations, if they are not reclaimed they will be an 
economic loss to the community as far as the productive resources of the 
country are concerned and form a liability as long as they live as mere con- 
sumers. Thus the problem of the rehabilitation of the war-disabled is a 
human-economic issue. 

The needs of the war-disabled fall under three heads with reference 
to the stage arrived at in the rehabilitation process : — (a) Medical help; 

Internation<^l Labour Review^ J uly, 1943, p, 53, 
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(b) vocational re-education; and (c) placement. The first refers to the physical 
rehabilitation while the latter two refer to the economic rehabilitation of the 
disabled. It is needless to mention that rehabilitation includes the care of 
the dependants of the disabled soldier during the period occupied by the latter's 
medical help and vocational re-education and until such time as he finds a 
gainful employment. 

Medical Help , — As soon as a person is known to be disabled the first 
requirement is to remove him to a place, preferably a hospital in charge of an 
efficient staff and well equipped with modern chemical and surgical apparatus. 
If none such be near all available help sfiould immediately be rendered accord- 
ing to the gravity of the wound, and the patient may later be removed to the 
hospital. We must here state, with as much emphasis as we can command, 
that treatment given instantly after an accident is much more important than 
the later stages of medical help; and we have witnessed civilian casualties 
due to bicycle and motor car accidents, railway mishaps, riots, etc., being 
rendered complicated and incurable by the mere neglect of the first stages of 
treatment. Such neglect might have been due either to the unavailability 
of immediate medical help or to the disgusting official form and routine one 
has to go through before giving medical help. However, it is worthwhile to 
remember that a stitch in time saves nine is as good a medical maxim as a 
sartorial one. After the war-disabled has been given immediate treatment 
and removed to^the hospital, his case should be diagnosed by a Committee 
of Medical Men who will thereon recommend and direct curative measures 
to be adopted towards the recovery of the patient. Surgical operations should 
be performed, if necessary, and, wherever possible, wooden and rubber 
accessories and substitute limbs should be provided. 

Each case of disease and mutilation should be treated in special wards 
created for the purpose. If the patient's affection is cardiac or due to patho- 
genic bacteria requiring residence in a sanator^m, he should be removed to 
such a place in his own interests as well as those of others. After the patient 
has fully recovered and is certified by the doctors to have done so he should 
be sent to the Convalescent Home where predominant attention should be paid 
to the nutrition and health of the individual. This Convalescent Home may 
be said to supply the post-hospital needs of the disabled, and though different 
from the hospital, yet is not entirely unrelated to it. Indeed, the doctors who 
have helped the invalid to recover from stage to stage, thus getting acquaint- 
ed at the same time with his psychological make-up and physical needs, 
should visit him from time to time when he is a convalescent in the Home 
and supervise his physical rehabilitation, providing such recreation as paay 
]t)e suitable to or necessary for him. 
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After medical science and psycho-therapy have done their best to 
reclaim the disabled person, his physical rehabilitation may be said to be 
complete. Henceforward the stage of economic rehabilitation involving his 
vocational re-education and placement should begin. Before he is passed on 
to the second stage in the rehabilition process it is better that his disability 
should be classified for purposes of determining the type and extent of 
re-education needed or is possible. The following schedule of disability 
rates for the German war-disabled, as quoted by Kessler, will give an idea of 


bow physiological and vocational diawabilities are estimated : — 

Percent 

Loss of a Leg or an Arm 


60 

Loss of a Leg below the Knee 

• •• 

40 

Loss of a Foot 

• •• 

30 

Loss of the Forearm or entire Hand of the Arm used ... 

50 

Loss of the Other Arm 

. Loss of Three or More Fingers Including the 

• •• 

Thumb 

40 

of the Hand used 

• •• 

35 

Loss of the other Hand 

Loss of Three or More Fingers Exclusive of the Thumb 

80 

of the Hand used 

• •• 

30 

Loss of the Other Hand 

• •• 

25 

Loss of the Thumb only of the Hand used 

• * • 

26 

Loss of the Entire Scalp 


26 

Loss of or Total Blinding of One Eye 

• •• 

25 

Hemianopsia 


40 

Loss of a Jaw or More than One-third Thereof 

... 

• 30 

Loss of the Palate 

• •• 

26 

Loss of all the Teeth 


26 

Loss of Both Auriejies 

Loss of Considerable Tissue of the Tongue, 

Causing 

26 

Heavy Impediment of Speech 

• •• 

30 

Loss of the Larynx 

• • • 

60 

Loss of the Entire Nose 

• •• 

60 

Ozena 

Facial Disfigurement, Making it Difficult to 

« • • 

Consort 

30 

with Others 

••• 

25-50 

Loss of Both Testes or of the.Mal^ Organ 

••• 

80 

Lobs of the Uterus 

••• 

30 

Loss of the Spleen of One Kidney 


30 

Unnatural Anal Urinary or Intestinal Fistula 


30 

Loss of the Sphincter Ani ; Severe Prolapse of Beotam.M 

80 
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It may be mentioned here that the percentage classification of dis- 
abilities given above may not satisfy the requirements of our own country. 
But it may be modified and applied to our war-disabled according to our own 
standards. It is a point which bears iteration that their classification should 
be made just before their discharge from the Convalescent Home, For, at 
this point so much percentage of disabilities will appear inevitable after 
treatment and convalescence, and with this percentage fixed the individual 
will have to start his economic career, of course, helped by the State. 

Vocational Be-educaiion , — The fixing of the 'disability percentage will be 
the task of Experts in Vocational Therapy in consultation with the Committee 
of Medical Men. After the disability is fixed the Experts may determine 
the type of re-education needed according to the history and requirements of 
each case, and specifically, with reference to the later placement oppor- 
tunities and preferences. In determining it special consideration should be 
given not only to the nature of the disability of each case but also to the 
possible reactions of such re-education on the health and mind of the disabled. 
Their age and inclinations are also powerful factors and no type of re-educa- 
tion should be laid down without taking these factors into consideration. The 
more advanced the age of a person at which disability happens the more diffi* 
cult it is to bring about his rehabilitation. To illustrate, blindness at the age 
of fifty is to a person who has had no general education much more serious 
than at the age of twenty; likewise, mutilation of the limbs, neurotic disorders, 
tuberculosis, etc. This means that determining the type of re-education, 
even after the disability percentage is fixed, is a very complicated issue and no 
standard as applicable to all can be laid down. We can only say that each 
case must be treated with full understanding and genuine sympathy. 

After the type'of re-ducation has been determined and recommended, 
the disabled should be sent to their respective Training Centres. These 
Centres should be places where special metlJods of teaching the disabled 
have been evolved and applied. They may be given a course of general 
education first and may be taught simple arts and handicrafts. Music 
lessons and liberal education may also be given to the persons according 
to their aptitudes and receptive abilities. The curriculum of studies and 
courses should be built up by experienced men with a view to rehabilitate the 
personality of the disabled man as well as re-establish him in economic life* 
All available Government Training Centres and private technical institutions 
of repute should be utilized in addition to the new ones which may be started. 
But wherever existing training institutes are used, the prevailing systems of 
training therein should be modified so as to suit his requirements. For this 
purpose new departments may have to be created in them and new staff 
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appointed. We should discourage all attempts to install the disabled as 
apprentices in workshops and mills, whether private or Government owned; 
for these are run on commercial lines without adequate scientific methodology 
for imparting technical education to the handicapped. No institute or centre 
run purely on commercial lines will therefore be a good training place for 
them. 

As regards the period of training, no hard and fast rules can be fixed. 
The vocational re-education is not an affair which can be hurried through. 
The period of training depends op three factors : — (1) the ability of the 
training staff; (2) the nature and type of the disability to be overcome by 
the handicapped; and (3) also his will-power to do so. Where all the three 
factors are favourable the period may be expected to be short, running 
from six to twelve months; and w^here the factors are unfavourable the training 
may take a longer time, running to more than a year or two, or even much 
longer. Any way, the training of the war-disabled requires much patience, 
time and energy. 

Placement . — The next important step, and the most difliciilt, is the 
satisfactory placement of the re-educated war-disabled in some gainful occu- 
pation. Indeed, the rehabilitation process cannot be said to have succeeded 
unless the disabled is helped in getting a suitable job. It is to a great extent 
true that the end and objective of rehabilitation is to provide liim with some 
work which he can discharge as best he can, and which will constitute 
his independent means of livelihood. After he is “vocationally placed^', his 
status will change from that of a mere relief receiver to that of an earner. 

The great difliciilty to be overcome in i>laccmciit is the prejudice 
prevailing in the competitive labour markets that the disabled person, 
f^'r all kis re-education, is comparatively inefficient. His disability generally 
gives tbe impression of his being an unproductive agent. And industrialists 
and other employers, who haye an eye on their returns, are naturally shy in 
engaging labour widely suspected to be inefficient and unproductive. We 
believe that this is a fairly justified fear of the employers. If the disability 
of the individual in no way hinders his efficient functioning as a productive 
agent, then the Government may take steps towards the preferential appoint- 
ment of such disabled. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee on the Rehabilitation of the War- 
disabled rightly observes : “The schepac should not therefore try to create 
employment or preference for disabled persons regardless of their capacity to 
undertake the work required and of the need for efficiency in production; the 
aim should be to secure for the disabled their full share, within their 
capacity, of such employment as is ordinarily available. In this sense the 
8 
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scheme must not upset the industrial structure and must, in general, fit in 
with the normal methods of labour engagement^ Wherever disability is 
proved and certified to be of such a nature as not to be a bar to efficiency, 
employment of the disabled may be compulsorily secured. But in cases where 
disability is a handicap to efficient functioning sheltered occupations may be 
started for the employment of such persons. This means tliat a scliedulc of 
industries should be prepared specially meant for employing them. 

The possibilities of starting agricultural and industrial settlements for 
the purpose of employing returned soldiers may bt) explored, with a view, 
particularly to meet the placement requirements and conditions of the 
disabled. Instead of starting new large scale or small scale agricultuial 
settlements for them, it is better if these are absorbed in the already existing 
village systems of our eountr^^ by rent-free grants of land and loans to 
meet the initial out-lay on cattle, manure, seeds, etc,. Tlie great objection to 
the settlements or colonies of tlic war-disabled is that grouped together in 
numbers they will form a dismal company and an appalling sight to themselves 
and to others. W e should not lose sight of the psychological reactions of such 
grouping. It is better to associate them, as far as possible with healthy, 
whole and vigorous human beings. In granting land to them, provision 
should be made against their capitalizing the land, or turning it into a 
sinecure by behaving as petty landlords. Such LmiuI should, of course, be 
inalienable and revert to the State in the event of their dying without heirs. 

One great principle which should be borne in mind in constructing 
schemes of employment to the war-disabled is, “redress, ])ut not retnnis’\ 
That is, we should not expect to make j)rofils out of the eniplo>inent of 
the handicapped. It is more than what is aimed at if schemes of re-seltlement 
and employment pay for themselves. IVlay be, in sonic instances, the State 
will have even to subsidize and maintain such scliemes. But it is no loss to 
the State to incur such expenditure. If war has to be carried on at any cost, 
should not rehabilitation of the disabled in war be undertaken at some cost at 
least? The costs of rehabilitation, properly viewed, sliould constitute a part 
of war costs. Hence, rehabilitation costs should form a necessary item of 
expenditure to be met by the exchequer. The liitcr-Departmental Committee 
on the War-Disabled in England suggests that rehabilitation costs may also 
be supplemented in the case of juveniles, by grants from local educational 
bodies. We deprecate this encroachment on the finances of local educational 
bodies, so far as India is concerned, in view of the fact that Indians educa- 
tional budget, administered locally or centrally, is proverbially slender. The 
rehabilitation costs may be supplemented by grants from charitable instilu- 
Inlcrnaiioml Labour Review^ July 1043 * 
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tions and persons. The possibility of diverting religions endowments and 
revenues to the purpose of meeting the eosts of rehabilitation should be 
explored. Our temples and mosques have huge capital resources which are 
a great asset to the country. The moneys of religious bodies cannot be better 
expended than on such rehabilitation schemes. What work will be more 
pleasing to God than the reclamation of His handicapped children! If we 
properly appeal to the religious sentiments of the Hindus and Muslims, it is 
onr belief that there would be least resisiance fo such a proposal. We even 
except a spontaneous and ifbundant response. It will be given no sooner than 
asked. Once the work of rehabilitating is started, it may, in course of time, 
rrfiich aud embrace the disabled in other walks of life. 

The War has been in progress for the last four years. To us in India, 
it has brought many a calamity. What unknown horrors will follow 
this Armageddon wc knawMiot. Major Gen. G. Noble Molesworth, former 
Deputy ('hief of Staff of India, in a speech to ihe East India Association, on 
0(itoher fj, revealed that up to last June 5,618 Indians have been killed, 

while 13,084 have been w^oiinded. The number of w^onnded is by no means 
small, even if w^e take it as the modest estimate of a shy olTicial. The question 
naturally arises : Is anything substantial being done towards tlie rehabilita- 
tion of these w^ar-disabled ? Alas, nothing! The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration has been formed by the Allied Nations, with a 
view to “plan, co-ordinate, administer and arrange for the* administration 
of measures for the relief of victims of war through the provision of food, 
fuel, clothing, shelter and other basic necessities and inedi(*al and other 
essential services.’^ It is di,‘='’clos(d tliat a Rcdief Pool has been created into 
which the United fStates will put about 1,500 million dollars while tlie other 
member countries are expected to contribute on a percentage bas>*s of their 
national income with necessary adjustments. The details of the scheme and 
how far it applies to India are. not known. On behalf of India an official has 
signed the agreement tvithoiU reference to the Legislative Assembly, Behind 
*tljre scenes there appears to be inneh vaciilatitui and secrecy. In spite of these 
cheerless indications we hope better and more specific schemes for rehabilita- 
tion will be soon evolved and the legions of the Indian war-disabled will not 
be ungratefully ignored. 
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Tho bugboar of Indian socijil life is Hindu Muslim disunity, which is badly exploited 
by interested parties for selfish political purposes. Mr. Baig, in this address which was 
recently delivered at the Tata School, considers our Social System, Separate Electorate and 
the lack of a real National Language and Script to be at ihc root of our communal dishar- 
mony. Ho calls attention, somewhat puiigently though, to certain popular and provoking 
attitudes of “hidden Hinduism”, and makes a vigorous plea for self-decomraunalization. 
His suggestions are constructively radical and deserve the serious consideration of all 
Indian patriots. 

Mr. Baig, who is associated wdth many progressive movements, is an cx-Sheriff of 
Bombay. 

give one^s views of the reasons for communal disharmony and to sng- 
I gest methods to achieve unity is a task bristling with dangers and diffi- 
culties. If one surveys the political scene with special reference to the 
communal question the intense depression that is created is only increased 
by the conviction that everybody concerned is to blame and nobody at all is in- 
nocent. Brave, therefore, is he who essays this task. Furthermore, it is a 
problem with so many aspects, each of which is so mutually interdependent 
and iuteraeting, Hhafc it ro(piires careful study which few, and certainly not 
myself, have been able to give to it. Let me, therefore, at the very commence- 
ment safeguard myself by telling you that the views and suggestions 1 place 
before .you arc those that I have arrived at myself from my own very limited 
study and experience. I should also make it clear that I am discussing 
communal disharmonyiand not political freedom and, therefore, I have not 
gone very deeply into the reasons for the present deadlock nor suggested any 
means of solving it, I am concerned only with communal harmony and 
disharmony. 

Now, to commence with, I object to the very phrase “The Communal 
ProblenC^ for I suggest tliat there is no communal problem in the singular or 
All-India sense. The so-called communal problem is the sum of a number of 
local communal problems each of them being entirely dilferent and each, 
therefore, requiring an entirely different solution. In Bengal, for instance, 
the problem is largely agrarian, a^problein between landlord and tenant 
which, by an unfortunate coincidence, falls into communal lines. It has also a 
rural-urban aspect. For instance, the overwhelming majority of the primary 
producers of jute in East Bengal are Muslims whereas the middlemen and 
the industrialists and all those who really reap the profits from jute are non- 
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Muslims. It is, therefore, fundamentally, an economic problem which has 
taken a communal aspect and its solution has absolutely nothing to do with 
religion and little to do with politics. Its solution depends on a reorganisation 
of the economic structure of Bengal by such means as the abolition of tlie per- 
manent settlement and also by ensuring that the primary producer while he 
reaps his jute reaps also the profit that is due to him. Tn the Punjab, on the 
other hand, it is a triangular problem— -Hindu, Muslim and Sikh — which can 
only be solved by the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs of the Punjab and no onelelse. 

In the North-West Frontier Prcvvince and in Madras there is no coin- 
nuinal problem for when a minority is less than 5 per cent it cannot claim to 
be considered a minority. Bombay is in much the same position. Muslims 
here are 9 per cent and we can only exist, in spite of every possible safeguard, 
through the good-will of the majority. Assuming that the Hindu bears ill- 
will towards the Muslim, which is the basis of the Muslim communal case, 
the Hindu is in such a great majority that all the separate electorates in the 
world and even doubling our numbers in the Legislature through weightage, 
will not help us very much. Our only hope is to create amongst the Hindus 
the maximum amount of good-will towards the Muslims so that, as they advance 
educationally, economically and in other Avays, tliey take the Muslims along 
with them. One of the chief causes of communal disharmony has been that 
the Hindu has forged ahead leaving the Muslim behind. (V>mmunalism, as 
it is understood, is, therefore, against Muslim int(‘rests in Bdmbay; hence 
Muslims will be the greatest beneficiaries of nationalism, (-onverscly, com- 
munalism is in the interest of the Hindu majority and nationalism involves 
a certain amount of sacrifice on their part. 

I, therefore, consider it a fundamental mistake to think, so far as com- 
munal uni4y is concerned, on All-India terms. Fuudamewtally we are provin- 
cial and will be such constitutionally also since the new constitution to be 
forged we hope, after the war will certainly be based on residuary powers 
in the Provinces at the very least if not on even greater decentralisation. The 
Centro, therefore, is given up for all intents and purposes (however much the 
recent famiue may have brought out Indians economic unity and the need of a 
strong Central Government) and, in future, the centre of political gravity 
will be the Provinces. In fact one thing the recent famiue has shown up is 
the weakness of the Centre which, incidentally, has its own lesson to those 
Muslims who are being constantly bluffed^ by tin* bogey of a Hindu-ridden 
Centre. The Centre will be so weak (and is so weak) that it matters little 
if it is all Hindu or all Muslim and if the League opinion can be appeased by 
a fifty-fifty Central Government, 1 would advise the Hindus to jump at it. 

While we are talking about the Muslim League Policy let me point out 
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liow the Leaguers own policy proves niy point, namely, that the communal 
problem catinot be settled on AlMndia lines. The Leaguers solution is Paki- 
stan; but what Pakistan solves I really do not know. There are 40 per cent 
oi‘ Hindus in the Pakistan areas and 20,0{i0,000 Muslims in the non^Pakistan 
areas. Even assuming that there is an All-India communal problem, all that 
is achieved is that this i)r()l)lem is divided into two. In botli these areas the 
problem wnll remain to he solved as much after Pakistan as before and if 
all kinds of guarantees and safeguards can be given to tlie minorities in the 
Pakistan areas, th(*y <*an he equally gi^ven to the minorities in All-India. 
At any rate, why should the Hindu minority accept from the Muslim majority 
what the Muslims themselves are not prepared to accept from the All-India 
Hindu majority? And as for the 20,000,000 Muslims left out of Pakistan, 
they are quietly jettisoned and forgotten. A most effective and satisfactory 
solution to a diflicult problem ! What Pakistan does, solve, liowever, is the 
Congress-League problem since, after Pakistan, the League will rule undis- 
turbed over Pakistau and the Congress over the rest. But what it does not 
solve is the nindu-Muslim problem which, if anything, will become more 
acute. 

I also object very strongly indeed to tlie approaeh to the problem, 
which has become very ])rcvalent lately, as a moans of getting rid of the 
British. Tlicre is no donld. that we must got rid of the British and there is 
also no doubt that to do so communal unity is absolutely necessary. But 
communal unity is an end in itself and should ho ])nrsned irrespective of 
whether wm get rid of tlie ]L’itish or not.. I am liighly suspicions of those 
who are prepared to give all kinds of eon('.essions to Muslim commnnalists in 
order to inake them line up iu an anti-British front because 1 am certain 
tliat as soon as the 15)titish problem lias been solved their interest in "the 
communal problem will also come to an end. Please, therefore, do not 
consider communal unity as a means to an end but as an end in itself 
irrespective of anything and everything else. 

Further, I deprecate the leiideney, whicli is also very prevalent, of 
putting the 'whole blame for communal disharmony on British shoulders and 
then after saying “Wliat can do 'while tlie British are liere to divide and 
rule^Nloing alisolutely nothing at all. lam afraid the British serve as a 
lirst class alibi for those wdio have done nothing for communal unity and in- 
tend to do nothing, but require something with which to appease their 
very guilty consciences. Ho not consider for a moment that I do not 
consider the British guilty. If anybody lias. any doubts about their policy of 
divide and rule, let him read “The Communal Triangle^’ by Ashok Mehta 
and Aehut Patwardhan. This is a first class exposure of two sides of the 
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triangle, the British and the Muslim. But it is completely silent about the 
Hindu side which is, in my opinion, the most to blame. It is the most to 
blame for in the final analysis a minority dances to the tunc played by the 
majority. If the majority is national the minority will be national, and if 
the minority is communal it is because the majority is so. Of this state of 
alTairs, the British have taken the fullest advantage, and why should they 
not The fault is ours and the responsibility of solving it is also ours; on 
our priority list of National Needs, Communal Unity and not Ouit India 
should be the first. In factj I may sijy that the MaliatnuCs change of attitude 
from maintaining that communal unity must come first to tliat of the British 
must quit first, robbed the dynamic appeal of “Quit India^^ of Muslim 
support from the very start. 

Another unfortunate habit of ours is that of treating the symptoms 
rather than the disease; jt is this more than anything else tljat explains our 
complete failure to solve this probb ni. The reasons for onr difi’ercnccs have 
never been properly analysed and attacked at the very root. An outstanding 
example of this attitude is the recent agitation against the Pentangular 
Cricket Tournament. Every sensible person must condemn communal cricket 
but will stopping the Pentangular bring it to an end ? Communal cricket 
will exist as long as there are communal gymkhanas, and as long as they 
exist it is natural that one gymkhana will play the other at various games. 
If the Hindu and Muslim gymkhanas play quietly on each other^s grounds, 
as they may do every week-end, nobody eomplaiiis. But h t them i)lay at the 
Braboiirue Stadium and protests are loudly made. Many, many of those who 
object to the Pentangular are themselves members of eummiinal clubs, and 
few Hindus realise the tremendous set-back that has btejj given lo hatioiial 
unify by 4ihe Congress Goverument and many prominent Congressmen being 
associated with the Hindu Swimming Bath at CUiowpatty. Only the other 
day when arguing against Pakistan wdth some Muslim students, 1 was bluntly 
told “Why'- do you talk to us ? Pakistan is a big matter. Let the liiiidiis 
•fir€t give a lead in small matters. Let them, for instance, close their 
“Pakistan’ ' swimming bath and then W'e wdll discuss I'akistan.” Therefore 
if you wish communal sport to cud, do not attack matches by gymkhanas 
but attack the gymkhanas themselves. There are many prominent Congress- 
men and alleged nationalists who are members of communal bodies of which 
we are aware. I have not, I am sorry to say, found public opinion focussed 
in their direction. 

The whole approach to Hindii-Muslim Unity is thus based on treating 
the symptoms rather than the disease. Take the cry of Congress-League 
Unity. Assuming that the League represents the Muslims, which it docs not, 
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and assuming the implication inherent in this cry, that the Congress 
represents the Hindus, which it does not cither, a Uindu-Muslim Pact maybe 
arrived at and every])ody will be happy. But a IJindu-Muslim Pact is not 
Ilindu-Miislim Unity for under a Pact Hindus will remain Hindus and Mus- 
lims will remain Muslims — both carefully watching each other for any infringe- 
ment of the Pact. The w'ord we should use is National Unity which would 
make us cease thinking as Hindus and Muslims but as Indians, whatever our 
religion may be. 

This attitude cannot be brought, about by' half-a-dozen leaders, how- 
ever eminent and representative, sitting round a table and signing a joint 
document of which the very basis w^ill inevitably be the preservation of the 
interests and existence of the signatories, their communities and their 
parties. It can only be brought about by a positive attempt of decommuna- 
lisation by every one of us in this room and outside. Pew of us are doing 
this and most of us are trying for Congress*League Unity. But as long as w^e 
continue to do so, real communal unity will not be achieved. 

Vigorous self-dccommunalisation is, therefore, the first step towards 
National Union but it is unfortunate that so little is actually being done in 
this direction. I am afraid I have to say that there is a distinct difference 
between Hindu Nationalism and Muslim Nationalism. I have found Muslim 
Nationalism to be first pro-ITiiidu-Muslim Unity and then, if anything, anti- 
British. HiitJu Nationalists are first anti-British, and Hindu-Muslim Unity 
is generally grouped in their minds with anti-untouehability, prohibition and 
other desirable reforms. Many, many Hindus, quite sincerely believe that 
they can remain Hindu in thought, culture, appearance and habits and yet be 
nationalists. There is a widely prevalent belief that Hindus are Indians and 
Muslims Muslims. iDf course, neither the Hindus nor Muslims as« suefi are 
Indians, and nothing should be Indian that is not partly Hindu and partly 
Muslim. 

Let me give you some examples. If you refer to Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, you will call him a Bengalee. But if you refer to Mr. Pazul Kaq, 
you automatically call him a Bengalee Muslim. Why ? They are both 
Bengalees, and this is even more strange since the Muslims are in a majority in 
Bengal and, if anything, they should be Bengalees, and the Hindu, the extra. 
Let me give you another case. RecentL^ a new Dewan was appointed in 
Cutch. A few months ago when he was in Bombay a very prominent Cutchee, 
very popular in Nationalist circles, called on him. The Dewan in the course 
of conversation stated that during his next .visit to Bombay, he would like to 
meet some Cutchees of Bombay. A few weeks ago he came and a party was 
held in his honour. The Dew’^an found that only Hindus had been invited* and 
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asked why that was so! His -host was astonished. “But you said you 
wanted to meet Cutchees, you did not say Muslim.' ' But are nofc the 
Muslims of Cutch Cutchees ! Mr. Meherally is a Cutchee and so is Mr. Jinnah. 
How can you blame anyone thinking himself a Muslim first as long as this 
attitude persists. It occurs even in business relations. The Devkaran Nanji 
Bank is considered an “Indian" Bank. But the Habib Bank is a “Muslim" 
Bank. Even the Tatas, in the minds of most people, are still a “Parsee" 
firm. But the Birlas or Dalmias, who very probably do not employ a 
single non-Hindu, are “National" enterprises. Do not think that I have 
given isolated cases. This attitude* that the Hindu is an Indian and the 
Muslim is a Muslim is more the [“rule than the exception and its existence 
is one of the prime causes of communal disharmony. 

If, therefore, we want national unity we must have a clear under- 
standing of nationalism. I have said earlier that the chief characteristic of 
Hindu Nationalism is anti-Britishism. I am afraid that in the majority of 
cases it is the only characteristic. Anti-Britishism is undoubtedly an in- 
evitable and even a healthy manifestation of nationalism but it is not nation- 
alism. Nationalism should be Indianism as opposed to Hinduism or Mus- 
limism and that is the one thing it really is not. That is why nationalism is 
so suspect amongst Muslims. Muslims would have no objection to Indianism 
but they strongly object to hidden-Hinduism. 

Let me give you a case. For years there has been in Bombay the 
Grain Dealers' Association of over 2,000 members of which I do not think a 
single one was a Muslim. Yet this Association was a strongly nationalist 
organisation. It was affiliated to the Indian Merchants' Chamber and it was 
one of the props of the Congress. Its Committee were all Congressmen and 
f roA e\eiy point of view it was a strong nationalist body^. But was it! All that 
it was was a Hindu anti-British body and nothing else. Came rationing, and 
Government decided to deal with the grain dealers through the Association. 
This meant that the Muslim grain dealers would have been left entirely out 
-•of J;he rationing scheme. Some of them came to me, and I convened a 
meeting of them and formed (and you cannot blame us) a Muslim Grain 
Dealers' Association. I then took them to Mr. Gorwalla and got the Associa- 
tion rbcognised, and later we were given our full quota of ration shops. 
There are nearly 400 Muslim grain dealers in Bombay, the very existence of 
which the nationalist association was blissfully unaware. Once the Muslims 
were organised and had their quota of ration iJhops, I spoke to Mr. Eattansey 
Devji and suggested that we bring the leaders of the two Associations together. 
This we did and amidst great cordiality and Hindu-Muslim. brotherhood, we 
have formed a Grain Dealers' Federation which, I am glad to say, is working 
0 
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as one body without the slighest trace of Hindu-Muslim feeling. Now it has 
become a national body but it is not one Association but a Federation, the 
larger half of which is Hindu in composition and the smaller half Muslim in 
name and composition. We hope eventually to make it into one Association 
but the point is that all these years the Hindus, while they considered them- 
selves perfectly national, made not the slightest attempt to associate anybody 
except Hindus with them. You will say that nothing prevented the Muslims 
from joining. True, nothing prevents them joining the Congress but while 
certain attitudes exist, they just don^t.^ 

Let me give another case. The other day I read that Mr. K. M. Munshi 
had been elected President of a Committee to WTite a History of India. On 
this Committee there was not a single Muslim name. I wonder what kind of 
Indian History they are going to write, yet 1 am sure that they are perfectly 
satisfied with their own composition. Take the^case of the Maharashtra 
University Committee, Here is another glaring example of considering 
Hindus as Maharashtrians and Muslims merely as Muslim. In spite of there 
being thousands and thousands of Muslims in Maharashtra, even 'with 
Marathi as their mother tongue, not a single Muslim was appointed on the 
Committee till loud protests were made when one was hurriedly nominated 
some weeks after the Committee was announced. Please forgive me giving 
so many examples but theories are based on data and the data to prove my 
point is overwhelming. It is this attitude which I refer to as hidden-Hinduism 
and it is this attitude that keeps communal disharmony alive. Be careful, 
therefore, of your use of the word “nationaP\ No hundred percent Hindu 
or Muslim, however patriotic or anti-British he may be, is a nationalist. A 
nationalist is one who thinks of India as a nation and who is an Indian first 
and last. IIow many of our national Leaders stand this test 1 ' 

I have spoken of the need to decommunalise ourselves. Here again 
let us attack the disease and not the symptom. What is it that makes 
us communal ! I do not believe that it is our different religions. It is our 
social system that is to blame. We are not even Hindus and Muslims, for ouv 
social system has divided us into a thousand distinct ethnological gioiips quite 
apart from our large provincial divisions. Khojas marry Khojas and are 
Khojas first and last. Bhatias marry Bhatias and are Bhatias first and last. 
This creates a strong exclusive mentality so well brought out by the tremen- 
dous nepotism that is such a glaring feature of our life. Fundamentally, few 
people are “anti^^ anybody else but the social system, and the joint family 
system in particular, makes them so “pro'^ themselves that they have no time 
for anybody else. We are nepotistic rather than communal and a very large 
.part of what is considered as communalism is nepotism pure and simple* The 
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solution, therefore, is not social reform, which again treats the symptom, but 
to*attack the disease which is our many, many distinct ethnological groups. 
These must be shattered before any real national union can take place, and 
the only remedy I can see is inter-marriag§. In no other country in the 
world could one seriously put this forward as a national need since marriage 
is essentially a personal affair and you cannot dictate or command that one 
person should fall in love with a member of another community. In India, 
fortunately, marriages based on love are still rare and arranged marriages the 
general rule. If, therefore, once inter-marriage is generally advocated, 
thousands of such marriages could be arranged with little difficulty. By 
inter-marriage I do not mean only IJindu-Muslim marriages; I fully realise 
these would be more difficult, but Hindu-Ilindu and Miislim-Muslim inter- 
marriage is vitally necessary. Bhatia and Lohana, *Iat and Rajput, Gnjernti 
and Maharatta, Brahmin a,nd non-Brahmin, Khoja and non-Khoja, Shia and 
Sunni and so on. Just see what happens in other countries of the world. 
Let us take England. A young Scot leaves Scotland and settles in London. 
In all probability he will meet some nice English girl down there and many 
her; so will his son and soon that family is neither English nor Scottish but 
British of Scot extraction. 

In India, on the other hand, there arc Gujerati merchants settled for 
generations in Madras and Sindhi merchants settled in Bombay. Yet, every 
generation will go back for his wife not only to his Provinco lift, perhaps, to 
the very village he came from originally. It is this sort of thing that keeps us 
in such distinct ethnological groups. It is absolutely ridiculous that in 11)44 
two young Hindus or Muslims living, perhaps, next door to each other, 
should not be allowed to marry but must go miles and miles away to find 
their^respoctive wives or husbands. What we need are* Indian families of 
Gujerati or Maharatta or Punjabi extraction. India, today, is a basket of 
eggs, and as long as we remain in different shells it matters little how 
much these shells are in contact with each other in the same basket. What 
We have to do is to break the shells that keep us as many different eggs. And 
this is only possible through inter-marriage and I place this before you not 
as an ideal but as a serious and perfectly practicable proposition. 

As we are divided and sub-divided by our social system so are we divided 
by the many languages we speak; another vital need therefore is an All-India 
language. A very interesting symposium^called the “National Language of 
India’' edited by Dr. Z. A. Ahmad has been published by Kitabistan and I 
would advise you all to read it. The general concensus of opinion is that the 
language, loosely known as Hindustani, has a 75% common vocabulary whether 
spoken by Muslims or Hindus. Muslims use more Persian and Hipdus use 
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more words of Sanskrit origin but 75% of the vocabulary is common. It is 
also admitted that while this language is known as Hindustani, few use this 
term. The Muslims call it Urdu and the Hindus call it Hindi. 

I believe that the use of names such as Hindi and Hindustani 
is a great psychological mistake, Urdu is a national language evolved 
through years of Hindu and Muslim cultural contact and, as stated by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, is essentially an Indian language and has no place out- 
side. If, therefore, it is considered that there are too many Persian words, 
the solution is to lessen them and to intloduce more Sanskrit words. To state 
it differently the opposite of Persianized Urdu should not be Sanskritized 
Hindi but Sanskritized Urdu. Even in writing, Urdu could be written 
in either Persian or Nagari Script. But the word Urdu should be retained and 
the murder of this word, for it is virtually murdered, constitutes a great 
psychological set-back to national unity. Even 'Mahatma Gandhi neatly 
dropped Urdu in inventing the phrase Hindi-Hindustani. I believe very 
strongly that the word Urdu should be used to describe the national language 
but if people cannot bring themselves to use this word, then let us drop both 
Urdu and Hindi and use Hindustani. Unfortunately the word Hindi is being 
brought more and more into use and this word is, frankly, a constant irritant 
to Muslim opinion. 

I have, pf course, been dealing so far with our fairly common spoken 
language. When we come to the written language we are, of course, imme- 
diately faced by the script problem. The concensus of opinion in the sympo- 
sium was that both scripts should be taught and either used in accordance to 
the preference of the writer. This is a decision based on evasion and is 
therefore very unsatisfactory. Just imagine the strain to which the chyd is 
exposed. He will have to learn his provincial script, then Persian and Deva- 
nagari and, when he goes in for higher education, the Roman script. I believe 
the solution lies in adopting an adapted Roman script both for our national 
as well as our provincial languages. We will never have a real national 
language as long as it is in two scripts; for, Muslims will only use one and 
the Hindus the other, and in a national language we must understand not only 
what the other speaks but also what he writes. Roman script, scientifically 
adapted to Indian conditions, will enable a basic natural language to crystal* 
lise; it will facilitate inter-provincial cultural contacts since, if we can at 
least read the other provincial languages, we can more easily pick up a 
working knowledge; and finally Roman script will make easy the learning 
of English without which no higher education is possible, and which will be 
absolutely necessary in the very small world that will emerge after this war. 
Another great advantage of this script will be that it will pave the way fg 
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mass literacy. In order to print Hindustani or Urdu it requires 650 matrices 
ih the Persian or Arabic script. Nagrari necessitates 350 matrices but the 
Roman script will require only 60. Our many languages are, therefore, a 
very definite cause of our disharmony and I put forward for a solution Urdu 
as the national language written in an adapted Homan script which should also 
be the script for our provincial languages. For the sake of compromise, 
however, I would be prepared to drop the word “Urdu'' and accept 
“Hindustani" but, under no circumstances, “Hindi". 

I have so far dealt with the serial system and with language and I now 
come to politics. While it is not religion but our social system that is to blame 
for our communal differences, it is neither religion, nor our social system 
nor communal differences that is to blame for our political differences. Let 
us consider for a minute the functions of a Government. Its functions are 
best brought out by its departments. The departments of the Bombay 
Government are as follows: — Political and Services, Finance, Finance 
(Supply), Revenue, Home, Legal, General and Public Works. Now neither 
the most orthodox Brahmin nor the most fanatical Muslim can evolve a 
communal policy with regard to say the P. W. D. or Revenue or Law and Order 
or Finance. It is true that the communal question would arise in Education 
and the Services but both these points could easily be met. 

We have political diflferences because we have political parties on a 
communal basis and this is due to one reason and one reason*alone, and that 
is separate electorates. A separate political party is a natural corollary to 
separate electorates and when that separate party is in opposition its duty is 
to oppose. But its opposition is not due to communal differences but to 
pajrty differences which is very different indeed. This is the disease in our 
body politic, aud all the safeguards, guarantees, pacte and resolutions are 
merely treatments of the symptoms. National Unity is impossible as long as 
separate electorates exist and every possible attempt must be made, and no 
cost is too high, to get the Muslims into joint electorates. As things are, noth- 
ifig is being done to give the Muslims any faith at all in joint electorates or 
to feel that under them any Muslims that remotely represent them will ever 
be returned. 

Some of you will immediately point to Mr. Masani and to Mr. Meher- 
ally. With all respects, Mr. Masani's election as Mayor is not due to joint 
electorates but due to reservation of seats. While he is in every way fully 
fitted to be the first citizen of Bombay, he is so to-day because he is a Parsee, 
whose turn it was, and the only Parsee available in the Congress Municipal 
Party. Mr. Meherally is a typical example of my point that there is a diff- 
erence between Muslim nationalism and Hindu nationalism. Mr. Meherally 
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is an Indian first and last but, apart from the* relations and personal friends, 
has no roots, in and little contact with the Muslim masses. In his last election 
he g:ot, I believe, 80 Muslim votes. Many of his colleagues, on the other 
hand, have only roots in the Ilindii masses and have no thoughts or contacts 
outside. IJe is, I am proud to sa}^ an Indian. They are Hindus who have 
signed the Congress Pledge and that is the utmost that can be said of them. 

Do not, however, imagine that I brand all Hindus thus. Many, many 
Hindus, especially the younger ones who think entirely on economic lines, 
and such as those who belong to Mr. Masani’s group, are Indians first and last 
and have no trace of Hinduism in them, Neither are all nationalist Muslims 
like Mr. Meherally. There is today, in Bombay, a Muslim journalist who 
holds a Congress seat in the Assembly who is daily advocating in his paper a 
Government of Allah under which all Hindus will either have to be converted 
or else penalised. How such a person is allowed to remain in the Congress 
I really do not know. But, I repeat, after giving this matter every considera- 
tion, that the average nationalist Muslim is as much nationalist as anti- 
British and least of all communal whereas the average Nationalist Hindu is 
primarily anti-British, secondly communal and lastly national. This has 
given nationalism a Hindu atmosphere and contributes greatly to communal 
disharmony. 

Every attempt must, therefore, be made to introduce joint electorates 
and, however difficult it may be and however long it may take, you may rest 
assured that in spite of a thousand Congress-l^cague Pacts until there are 
joint electorates there will not be national union. This necessitates great 
broad-mindedness and statesmanship from members of the major community, 
qualities completely absent in past negotiations. The plan that holds the 
field is joint electorates with reservation of seats of which a variation, was ftie 
Scheme known as the Mohomed Ali Formula under which there would be 
joint electorates with reservation of seats but with the proviso that no can- 
didate would be declared elected unless he had secured 40% of the votes cast 
by his own community, and secondly, at least 5% of the votes cast by othey 
communities wherever he was in a minority of 10 or less per cent, and 10% 
votes where he was in a larger minority or in a majority. This scheme, very 
fair on the surface since the Muslims are guaranteed as many seats as fhqir 
numbers justify, is however regarded by the Muslims -wdth intense suspicion 
and I am very doubtful whether they will under the present circumstances 
agree. “The whole object of election'^ say the Muslims, “is to send to the 
Legislature a representative. Muslims may be returned but whom will they 
represent? In the average electorate Hindus predominate and the Muslim 
I’eturned will be their representative and not ours.'' Such an argument has 
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some substance in a province such as Bombay but what about the Muslin: 
majority provinces such as the Punjab and the North West Frontier ? I can see 
no possible objection on the part of the Muslims to the introduction of joint 
electorates in the Muslim majority provinces and if the problem is, as I have 
suggested, tackled on a purely provincial basis and it the Congress and 
League High Commands keep their heavy hands off, it is quite possible that 
the local leaders would come to a perfectly satisfactory arrangement which, 
after all, is theirs and notody else^s business. 

Now what about the Muslim uynority provinces? The Muslim fear here 
undoubtedly holds good. I have already referred to* Mr. Meherally^s election. 
The Muslims should be proud of him and nothing that he will do will be against 
Muslims and everything that he will do will be for the benefit of the Muslims 
as much as anybody else. But with the wide gulf that separates the Hindu 
and Muslim masses, whicji not even hunger has been able to bridge, you cannot 
blame the Muslims for not considering anyone, however competent, who has 
been elected on practically entirely a Hindu vote as a Muslim representative. 
The plain fact is that as long as we are Hindus and Muslims, the minority is 
entitled to representatives who will advocate the niinorily\s point of view. 
Under joint electorates they fear that the elected representatives will advocate 
only the majority point of view; their fears must be met since joint elctorates 
can be introduced only with their agreement and not by force. To meet this 
fear 1 have a suggestion to make which is very simple and thfit is to give the 
Muslims two votes. This may sound startling and even unfair at first 
but my suggestiou is that in the general constituencies everybody should vote 
and that in addition there should be special Muslim coustituencies in accord- 
ance with their numbers. That is, the Muslim eonstitncncics wull be* supple* 
meHtaryrfind not complementary. By this scheme Minflinis are guaranteed 
their proportional number of representatives of tlieir own choosing and have, 
in addition a chance of increas;iug their number through the general elector- 
ate. But against this privilege they must be prepared to give up weightage. 

• There is nothing new in this suggestiou except that it will be applied 
to Muslims and not to special interests. Every member of the University 
Senate and of the Merchants' Chamber, to give two examples, already have 
two votes; so I cannot sec any great objection to giving Muslims t\^o votes. 
On the other hand, there will be the great advantage in getting them into 
joint electorates. This will be a good test for the Hindus also; if they play 
the game fairly and a sufficient number of Mu^ims are returned, then the fear 
of joint electorates will prove to- be false, and we will be in a position to take 
the next step. Some communal Hindus may say that by this* means the 
Muslims may get more seats than their numbers warrant. The anlSwer to 
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this is that provided the extra Muslims are returned from a joint electorate 
what does it matter t They are, technically, representatives of both Hindus 
and Muslims and, if anything more of the Hindus. 

I fully realise that my suggestion is in no sense a solution and might 
well be said to have the vices of *both sj stems and the virtues of neither. 
This, actually, is the only reason why it might be considered at all as I will 
attempt to explain. At present there seems to be no reason whatsoever why 
Muslims should give up separate electorates. There are, on the other hand, 
many reasons why they should retain them. Fi^st, there is the open en- 
couragement to the League’s attitude given by the British Government and the 
repeated assurances given to them couched in such language as to encourage 
them to “stick to their guns” provided, of course, that those “guns” are 
pointed at the Congress. Listen, for instance, to the stirring words of 
Mr. Churchill. After a long diatribe against the Congress in Parliament on 
September 10, last year, he said : — 

* “Outside that party, and fundamentally opposed to it, are 90 
million Muslims in British India who have their rights of se'lf-expres- 

sion It is fortunate, indeed, that the Congress Party has no 

influence whatever with the martial races on W'hom the defence of 
India, apart from the British forces, largely depends. Many of these 
races are divided by unbridgeable religious gulfs from the Hindu 
Congress and would never consent to be ruled by them, nor shall they 
ever be against their will so subjugated.” 

I have described Mr. Churchill’s words as stirring and 1 think it is a 
correct description. If such words do not “stir” disharmony none will. If 
they ar^ not an open invitation to intransigence and separatism, I do not 
understand English. , Secondly, there is the tragic history of past Qommtinal 
negotiations and the criminal stupidity of Hindu Leaders. The tragedy is 
heightened by the fact that in many of these negotiations Mr. Jinnah was the 
chief advocate of joint electorates and his experiences are fresh in his mind. 

I would advise political students to study the proceedings of the All Partjes# 
National Convention at Calcutta over 15 3 ears ago at which the Muslims were 
prepared to accept joint electorates, which broke down on the issue whether 
the Muslims should have 33^% or 30% of seats in the Central Legislature, and 
the negotiations in London which preceded the Communal Award. A study 
of such negotiations will give political students a greater sympathy for the 
Muslim case. It must be recogflnised that though Mr. Jinnah has, today, lost 
all sense of proportion, he is largely what some criminally stupid Hindu 
leaders have made him« 

Lastly^ it must be remembered that separate electorates have built up 
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tb^ir own vested interests. The members of the Muslim political caucus that 
controls Muslim politics are entirely dependent on separate electorates for 
tbeir return to the Central and Provincial Legislatures and fully realise that 
under any system of joint electorates, an entirely different type of Muslim 
will be returned. Therefore, they will be* very careful not to adopt any 
measure in which there is the slightest rist of self-liquidation. 

Under my scheme their position is secure but side by side with the 
“vice*^ of separate electorate is the “virtue’*' of joint electorate. Therefore, 
while it is no solution, 1 claim that it is an advance on the present position. 
Apart from constituting electorates in which Hindus will have to canvass 
Muslim votes — an excellent brake on their communalism— it will greatly 
stimulate nationalism amongst the Muslims. In the final analysis Muslim 
nationalism is the solution to Muslim communalism but today few politi- 
cally minded Muslims can be national or socialist minded and yet hope to be 
returned from a communal electorate. Whether even this scheme will be 
accepted I cannot say but the fact that Muslims are guaranteed represent- 
atives of ‘their own choosing in accordance with their numbers and, in 
addition, not only the opportunity of increasing their numbers but also of 
being able to use their votes to return those Hindus whom they find more 
sympathetic, are advantages which merit serious consideration. 

I have now given you what I consider the three main reasons for com- 
munal disharmony or, as I would prefer to term it, lack of national union. 
These are our Social System which is National Enemy No. 1; Separate Elec- 
torates and the lack of a real National Language and Script. These are 
questions which lie at the very roots of our way of life and to dig them out 
we will have to dig deep. What about the questions that lie on the surface? 
Nev#r dismiss a point as being just superficial. It is th^ superficial that the 
eye sees first and the brain grasps the most easily. Therefore, it is with no 
hesitation nor apology that I now deal with the superficial. I have already 
referred to the Hindu Swimming Bath. I would like to refer to it in greater 
Retail. As far as Bombay is concerned, the Congress Government while in 
power passed no Act w^hich was remotely anti-Muslim. They, however, made 
many mistakes in detail and there was, undoubtedly, a certain amount of 
nepotism. Their greatest mistake was not forming a Coalition Government — 
even this profound mistake pales into insignificance, as far as the public is 
concerned — but giving land for this Bath and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel per- 
forming the opening cermony. It is all ^ery*well asking the Muslims to 
cease being communal but what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. Even to-day a very prominent Congressman, who is I believe still 
in jail, is the Honorary Treasurer. His resigning from the Swimming Bath 
10 
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Oommittee will do more for his country thab spending the rest of bis life 
in jail. 

Another superficial question about which 1 hold strong views is the 
question of dress. I can see no reason why people, who need not do it, cling 
to denominational dress. Let me tell you that I feel much more comfortable 
talking to a Hindu in trousers than in a dhoti or to a bareheaded Muslim to 
one wearing a fez. Just think what happens in our mind as we go down 
any main street. We see two Parsee ladies standing before a shop window; 
a Borah is standing at the door of bis shop; three Hindu clerks are walking 
along, and so on. As long as this mental census goes on, we cannot help but 
think on communal lines and communal thinking is the father of communal 
disharmony. Have you ever seen a photo of the Congress Cabinet t Because 
they are dressed differently, the two figures that stand out are Dr. Gilder and 
Mr. Nurie. All this is very unhealthy. Long before we can have a common 
identity or ideology, we must, at least, have some degree of common appear- 
ance and if you ask me to make a list of single factors that will contribute to 
national union, very high in the list will be a pair of trousers. Of course, 
I fully realise that in a country in which every anna counts, trousers are 
ruled out by considerations of cost alone. But what about those of us who can 
afford to drop denominational dress ! I believe that they should do so. 1 
am convinced that it will make a great psychological difference. 

Another plea I should like to make is for more understanding of other 
peoples' objections and a positive attempt to meet those objections. Let me 
give you a ease which is, perhaps, unimportant. Take the singing of Bande 
Mataram. Though this song originally appeared in an anti-Muslim book 
and in fact was the anthem of those who went to drive out Muslims from 
Bengal, 1 fully realise that not one per cent of those who sing it qven know 
this fact and all sincerely regard it as a true National Anthem. I also 
realise that not one per cent of Muslims were aware of the origin of the song 
or objected to it. But this is no longer so. Thanks to Muslim League 
propaganda, every Muslim considers Bande Mataram anti-Muslim. Then 
why should we not drop it 1 We are prepared to die for our country; we are 
prepared to go to jail for years and years for our couutry; but we are not 
prepared to stop singing Bande Mataram. Where is our sense of proportion? 
Just imagine what the psychological effect would be if the Congress stated 
that in view of Muslim objection they would gladly drop Bande Mataram 
and adopt say Hindusthan Hama'ra which has the supreme advantage of 
having been written by a Muslim. 

Now I have asked you to be clear in your mind about the word 
‘‘national", J also ask you to be elenr in j^our mind nbont the word 
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“majority^'. Let me tell you at once that I do not agree with those who say 
that democracy is unsuited to India. The greatest good of the greatest 
number can be the only basis for any action, and likewise the rule of the 
majority the only rule. But what is meant by * ‘majority^'? Obviously, a 
major cross-section of the people and that is the whole point. The majority 
should be horizontal and not vertical, and the whole trouble in India is that 
the majority is vertical. In India, therefore, the greatest good of the greatest 
number should mean the greatest good of the greatest cross section. It is 
because of the vertical aspect that majprity rule has become Hindu rule and 
there is so much of what I have described as hidden-Hinduism in democracy. 
The Mahasabha, for instance, is technically correct, indeed, in saying that 
since the Hindus are in a majority, what is for the good of the Hindus is 
good for India and is perfectly democratic according to accepted standards. 
The fear of the vertical majority is another of the chief causes of communal 
disharmony. When you talk of democracy, therefore, remember that it 
means the greatest good of the greatest cross-section and not the greatest 
good of the greatest community. 

This, of course, is for the Hindus to remember but what about the 
Muslimst Muslims should remember that the vertical majority is the direct 
corollary of separate electorates and the fact that it operates against the 
Muslims is an argument in favour of joint electorates. There is little use in say - 
ing that democracy is unsuited to India, meaning thereby thaUt is unsuited 
to the Muslims of India. It is for the Muslims to make democracy suitable 
by converting the dreaded majority from vertical to horizontal through joint 
electorates. The cross-section can only be reached through electorates. 
One method of forming the cross-section that has been suggested and is, 
in scmie quarters, actually being canvassed, is the Statjitory Coalition. As 
long as we have our vertical divisions, I quite agree that a coalition govern- 
ment is the obvious remedy, but I am against making the coalition statutory. 
We should refuse to assume that vertical divisions will continue for all time 
and|^the coalition should be considered as making the best of a bad job. It 
is, therefore, essentially a make-shift and a temporary expedient. To make 
it statutory would stabilise and perpetuate, even statutorily, a situation we 
wish gradually to bring to an end. 

There is a greater objection still. While, at first sight, a statutory 
coalition would appear to lessen communalism through the formation of a 
joint government, it might actually increaSe it.* If a coalition government is 
statutory, it means that no government can be formed till the minority agrees 
to join it. This places too great a weapon in the hands of the minority. By 
holding up the formation of the government till their demands are met, a 
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minority can make the moat exaggerated demands, and, even after the 
formation of the government, can constantly hold over the heads of the majo- 
rity the threat of resignation till their demands are granted. To rednoe it 
to the absurd, the 5% Muslims of Madras and the 5% Hindus of the North 
West Frontier Province could dictate any terms they like to the 95% majority. 

I do not say that this is likely to happen but it is by no means beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Therefore, while agreeing that as long as separate 
electorates exist, there should be coalition governments, I believe that the 
coalition should be by convention and not by statute. 

My last point which some will, perhaps, consider to be the most im- 
portant, is the economic aspect. Economically, the first thought of both the 
Hindus and Muslims is bread, and the only difference seems to be that the 
Hindus blame the British and the Muslims blame the Hindus for the lack of 
it. A good government, which will raise the economic position and the 
standard of living of the masses is, of course, the solution and this can only 
be on a national basis. For instance, only debt redemption and cheap credit will 
considerably improve the position; for, the Hindu Bania and the Muslim Pathan 
have contributed as much as anybody to communal disharmony. But, as I have 
already said, all this can only be on a National or All-India or All-Provin- 
cial basis. It has no communal aspect, though it can bring about great com- 
munal reactions for the good. 

But communal disharmony is, unfortunately, common among the 
middle-class, and though the middle-class is microscopic, due to our social 
andethnologicaldifferences.the masses more naturally follow their own middle- 
class. Politically they have no other alternative owing to the existence of 
separate electorates. The Muslim middle-class is, economically behind the 
Hindu middle-class, and this is a problem to which I have devoted 6bme 
special study. My conclusion is it is largely the Muslims’ own fault that 
they are behind, and the remedy is for the Muslims themselves to be more 
commercial minded. Business firms may belong to members of certain 
communities but business is becoming more and more joint-stock; and 
assuming that Messrs. Walchand & Go. is entirely Hindu and that even the 
Managing Agency Firm of Tata Sons is predominantly Parsee, any Muslim can 
share in their activities and prosperity by buying shares of their companies. 
But a communal case exists iu the sphere of employment. While I have come 
across no Muslim who does not employ Hindus, there are hundreds and hundreds 
of Hindu firms which do not employ a single Muslim. This is wrong and it is 
a reason why these firms are, in Muslim eyes, Hindu firms instead of busi- 
ness firms of whom the proprietors or managers are Hindus. I realise the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable Muslims for mercantile posts. But it is a question 
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Of (mpply Itnd demand. There is practically n6 demand and hence the supply 
is small/ Let there be a positive demand and, if not immediately, very soon 
there will be adequate supply. Greater employment of Muslims by Hindus 
will contribute much to communal harmony amongst the middle-class, which 
in turn, will for certain influence the masses very quickly. 

Now to conclude. I have placed before yon what are my personal 
views on this very difficult and highly controversial question and, perhaps, 1 
have emphasised what others would not and have left out what others would 
emphasise. This is inevitable in any personal approach. Let me now place 
before you the conclusions I have arrived at: — 

1 believe that, as a first step, we should develop and encourage healthy 
provincialism. If it is said that there is no such thing as an Indian, there is 
certainly no such thing as a Hindu or Muslim either. The whole concept of 
a Hindu nation and a AJnslim nation is false. But there are, undoubtedly, 
such people as Bengalees, Qnjeratis, Maharashtrians, etc., which include 
people of all faiths. We should, I suggest, develop this tendency. Borne 
may say that by encouraging provincialism, instead of a Hindu-Mnslim pro- 
blem we shall have a dozen inter-provincial problems. I do not think so. If 
we can make Mr. Fazlul Haq and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee into good 
Bengalees first and Mr. K. M. Mnnshi and Sir Sultan Chinoy into good 
Qnjeratis first, to make them into good Indians it will be comparatively 
simple. It is the first river that is difficult to cross. Moreover, geographical 
and cultural patriotism is never so strong as ethnological patriotism and the 
former can be extended ; the latter cannot. 

Consider how little we in Bombay have exploited the Gujerati langu- 
age. It is the mother tongue of the Jains, Bhatias, Lobanas and all the 
Hfbdus/)f Gujerat; it is the mother tongue of the Khc^as, Bohras, Memons 
and several other Muslim communities of Gujerat, and it is the mother tongue 
of the Parsees. Have we ever tried to bring together the Gujerati-speakiug 
people f We have in Bombay a great Gujerati revivalist, author and politician 
wdio heads all kinds of Gujerati movements. I have not seen non-Hindu 
names associated with him. He typifies the Hindu nationalist to whom I 
have referred earlier. In his mind only Hindus are Gujeratis and as for the 
Muslims and Parsees, they may be in Gujerat but they are not of it. His 
communalism is greater than his knowledge; for, 99% of the Muslims of 
Gujerat are converts, so even ethnologically they are as much Gujerati as 
any Jain from Ahmedabad. We have here k great bond which we should 
weld. I do not think that pure religion is to blame for our disharmony but 
I repeat that our Social System is our National Enemy Number One. To 
break this system will require great sacrifices and will involve social boy* 
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oott, ostracism aad excommunication. Yet it must be done and Young 
India must. do it. 

I believe that Separate Electorates are onr Political Enemy Number 
One and that the solution to this lies in the Hindus winning the confidence 
of the Muslims not by words but by deeds. It is ironical that the Muslims 
should feel compelled to cling to separate electorates when, in actual fact, 
such electorates are against their interests. Separate electorates perpetuate 
a communal majority and are, therefore, to the advantage of the majority. 
Only through joint electorates will the Mjaslims be.able to break the vicious 
circle of Hindu rule. While, therefore, the majority must be statesmanlike 
and generous, the Muslims must also be prepared to take a risk which, in the 
long run, is in their favour. In the Muslim majority provinces there is not 
even a risk. Joint electorates are in their favour from every point of view. 

1 believe that the adoption of a common script is essential and that 
this should be the Roman script scientifically adapted. I know all the argu- 
ments against it and we may certainly lose something by its adoption. But 
I am convinced that we will gain much more, much of which may not 
be apparent at present. 

1 believe that freedom from want is one of the chief antidotes to 
communal disharmony but not the chief one. We hear a lot from Bengal 
about the famished thinking only of food and not of religion or community. 
I do not doubt it. Self-preservation is the strongest instinct. But I believe 
that this is so only while there is no food. As soon as food is forthcoming, 
the vicious circles of our social and political systems will immediately again 
begin to rotate and make themselves felt. 

I believe that the chief solution is self-decommunalisation. Political 
freedommay be secured by an ingenious constitution swollen with safe-kguarfis, 
guarantees to minorities, charters of right and so on ; but that will not bring 
about National Union. A Hiudu-Muslim Pact will undoubtedly produce the 
right atmosphere in which unifying forces can work but we will not become 
national from the top but from the bottom by each one of us divesting our- 
selves of our communal attitudes. British propaganda is notoriously bad but 
during their anxious time, they produced a slogan which was an inspiration. 
This was the single sentence : “It all depends on me". I commend this 
slogan to you. National Union will only come when all of us say to ourselves 
and mean it : “National Union depends on me". My last words, therefore, 
are s Let us deoommunalise ourselves. Let us think big; Let us think cul- 
turally; Let us think Provinoially; Let us think INDIAN. 
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In these days when labour is ignorant and management suspected there is need io 
know the actual working of the Labour Office and the work it is doing for labour. In 
this study the waiter gives « an account of the structure and functions of the Bombay 
Government Labour Commissioner's Office in due historical perspective and setting. 

Mr, Mahajan ( Tata School, 1942 ) is a Government Probation Officer, Bombay 
is at present Extra Assistant Technical Recruiting Officer. 

B ombay is the most industrialized province in the whole country. In 
all it has 2,495 factories employing 41,79,103 workers. The major 
industry is the cotton industry. It has 1,40,970 looms and 60,16,927 
spindles and absorbs aUout 2,39,259 workers. The mills yield nearly 38% of 
yarn produced in British India. The main industrial cities are Bombay, 
Sholapilr, Ahmedabad, Amalner, Surat, Broach and Viramgaon. 

Between 1919 and 1921 industrial peace in Bombay was threatened to a 
large extent. In 1920 there were two general strikes in the city, one lasting 
six weeks and the other, one month, and involving 1,50,000 workers. Shola- 
pur experienced the same phenomenon. Besides these textile strikes, there 
were strikes in the railways, tramways, etc., affecting thous^pds of workers. 
At that time the country was recovering from the hardships of the Great War 
and the people were not prepared to undergo greater hardships accompanying 
industrial unrest. 

Origin of the Labour Office , — Neither the Government nor the public 
was prepared to meet this unexpected epidemic of strikes. The former had to 
devise some means to solve industrial problems. The first task, therefore, 
before the newly constituted Bombay Council (under the Montford Reforms 
was to decide upon such a measure. Then Government came forward with 
a proposal to start a Labour Bureau with a view to gather infor toation regu- 
larly regarding the wages, housing and rents, cost of living, conditions of 
work, etc., of the industrial worker in the province as also to advise the 
Government in matters relating to labour. For this purpose a grant of 
Rs. 70,000 was provided. This proposal received a slight opposition from 
the representatives of industrialists in the Council but the amount was ulti- 
mately sanctioned, in the first instance for one year only. Thus the establish- 
ment of the Labour Office came about. 

The Labour Bureau started its work in April 1921. To cope with the 
intricate problems arising out of industyiali^^ation, the Government requisi- 
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tioned the services of an eminent specialist *from London, Mr. McLeod, to 
snide the work of the Bureau. The Bombay Council, being satisfied with the 
work of the Bureau, made it permanent in the Budget Session of 1922. As 
the Office began to expand, more grants were allotted to it. The present 
total annual expenditure is Bs. 90;000. 

The Government laid down the following functions for the guidance of 
the Office j— (a) Labour Statistics and intelligence; These relate to the con- 
ditions under which labour works, and include information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of work, family budget, strikes and lock-outs 
and similar matters, (b) Industrial Disputes: As intelligence and knowledge 
are gained and the activities of the Labour Office develop, it will promote the 
settlement of industrial disputes when these arise, and (c) Legislation apd 
other matters relating to Labour; The Labour Office will advise Government 
from time to time as regards necessary new legislation for the amendment of 
existing laws. 

The designation of the head of the department was “Director of the 
Labour Bureau’ \ Mr. Findley Shirras, an eminent economist and statistician, 
was the first Director. He had a staff of two gazetted officers designated as 
Jnvestigators, three non-gazetted Lady Investigators, two Statistical Assist 
tants, three senior clerks, three stenographers, three typists, ten junior 
clerks and six peons. In 1925 as a retrenchment measure the Office of thp 
Director of the Labour Bureau was amalgamated temporarily with the office of 
the Director of Information. The Chief of the combined office was the 
Director of Information and Labour Intelligence, This was continued till 
1933 when the Government thought it expedient to separate the Labour Office 
from that of the Director of Information, and once again the Labour Office 
became independent with its own Chief who now came to be called Ihe 
Commissioner of Labour. In addition to his own duties he was also given 
control over the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Chief Inspector of 
Boilers. The Investigators now came to be Known as Assistant Commis- 
sioners of Labour. 

Because of the increased and still increasing work of the Labour Office, 
Government thought it desirable to create a permanent post of Assistant 
Commissioner and two junior clerks. In 1939, the Labour Office had to take 
up the administration of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. To cope with 
the additional work, the Government sanctioned one more Superintendent and 
three junior clerks. ^ 

For administrative convenience the Office is divided into five different 
branches, which work under three Statisticar Superintendents and are con- 
trolled by the three Assistant Commissioners. The work allotted to egch 
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branch is as follows : — 

. Branch I , — Senior Accountant is in charge of the branch’ establish- 
ment. His duties are to look after the general registry, accounts, pay rolls, 
records and files and repairs to the office. 

Branch II . — Senior Superintendent in charge is responsible for (i; the 
cost of Living Index in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur; (ii) Wholesale 
Price Index; (iii) Bombay Family Budget Inquiry; (iv) Ollier inquiries, 
such as rents. 

Branch III . — Superintendent i» charge of this branch secs to (i) The 
administration of The Indian Trade Unions Act, '1926; (ii) Collection of 
Wages Data; (iii) Collection of Employment Statistics; (iv) Quarterly 
Returns from Trade Unions; (v) Wage Inquiries (wage census); and 
(vi) Legislations. 

Branch IV . — Senior Clerk in charge looks after (i) the publication of 
the Labour Gazette and (ii) the Labour Office Library. 

Branch V . — Superintendent in charge is responsible for (i) the admi- 
nistration of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938; (ii) publication of 
industrial disputes statistics; and (iii) conciliation cases arising out of 
strikes. 

Indian Trade Union^s Act . — The working of the Indian Trade Union’s 
Act in Bombay, 1918, may be taken as the starting point of the Trade Union 
Movement of India because while the industrialists made eno*rmous profits 
during the War, the wages of the workers did not rise with the increasing 
cost of living. In the absence of special legislation recognizing the right of 
the workers to combine for the redress of grievances, the agitators w^ere pro- 
secuted under the general provisions of the Indian Penal Code relating to 
consfffracyi. To remedy this defect Mr. N. M. Joshi intrc^duced in 1921 in the 
Central Assembly an epoch-making Bill for the recognition by the State of 
the rights of the workers. It tqok five years for Mr. Joshi’s proposal to bear 
fruit. In 1926, the Assembly passed the Indian Trade Union’s Act which 
came into force in May 1927. 

The Act seeks to encourage the Movement and its running along the 
right lines. It does not enforce registration on every Union but to enjoy the 
privileges granted by the Act registration is imperative. These privileges 
are that the registered Unions are immune from certain criminal and civil 
liabilities. It imposes certain obligations jn registered unions; the submis- 
sion of annual returns, supply of certain information regarding the financial 
position, etc. These impositions are resented by some unions, and hence is 
their unwillingness to be registered. 

Under the Act the Commissioner of Labour becomes the Registrar of 

XI 
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Unions. To guide and advise new unions, the Coinmissioner has prepared a 
draft constitution which, with suitable modifications, can satisfy the needs 
of any worker’s union. The Commissioner scrutinizes . every constitution 
presented to him and so modifier it as to fit in with the provisions of the Act. 
The Act has put an additional strain on the Labour Office as it has to see to 
the registration of the unions and the operation of the provisions of the Act. 
Unfortunately for the Office insufficient and sometimes even incorrect data are 
furnished by the unions seeking registration. Moreover, even after registra- 
tion several unions do not furnish a statement of Annual Returns or changes 
and alterations of the office-bearers or amendments to the constitution. This 
inflicts unnecessary work on the Labour Office which has to make inquiries 
through the police and other sources. Though the Act has been in operation 
for over 14 years, the assistance of the Office is still required by the unions 
in preparing the Annual Reports. The Registrar has to keep a watchful eye 
on the activities of the unions as some of them do not faithfully follow their 
constitutions. Despite these shortcomings of the unions and their office- 
bearers, the Registrar has hitherto shown exemplary patience and given the 
unions much scope to develop themselves. The view taken by him and his 
office — and it is the correct view — is that Trade Unionism in India is still in 
its infancy and hence it is their duty to encourage and foster it, rather than 
to thwart its growth by harsh measures against erring unions. The sound- 
ness of this vi^iw can be easily appreciated by the growth in the number of the 
Registered Trade Unions in the Province. 


Year 

No. of all 
Unions 

Membership 

No. of Jiegislered 
Unions 

Membership 

1930 

8G 

1,25,313 

35 

81,319 

1935 

108 

1,00,201 

44 

90f853 

1940 

165 

1,85,390 

77 

1,62,375 


Although there is an annual increase in the number of unions, they are 
not all prepared to get themselves registered. This is partly due to the 
objection of the Trade union leaders to the restrictive clauses of the ^ct. 
Hut their greatest grievance is that, in spite of registration with the Labour 
Office, their employers do not recognise them. Hence their demand that the 
Act should be amended to compel the employers to recognise all registered 
unions. The Government has turned a deaf ear to this very moderate and 
legitimate demand. In this respect the Majdur Mahajan Association of 
Ahmedabad is an exception as it commands respect both from the State and 
the industrialists. 

Some of the unions registered with the provincial governments are 
recognised by the Government of India if they satisfy some higher qualifica- 
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tions laid down in the Act. The Registrar has to certify the eligibility or 
otherwise of the unions. The Government of India Act, 1935, has imposed 
one more duty on him. Seven seats in the Bombay Legislative Assembly are 
reserved for labour organised in unions, which fulfil the conditions laid down 
in the Act (of 1936). The Registrar recommends the names of all such 
unions. He alone is empowered to carry out all functions relative to this 
election, such as preparing the electoral roll, receiving the nomination 
papers, conducting the election, counting the votes and declaring the results. 

The Labour Office publishes, a Quarterly Review which furnishes 
information about Trade Unions, registered and* unregistered. A largo 
majority of unions co-operate with the Office in the preparation of the 
Review. 

Industrial Disputes. — Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. The second 
phase of industrial unrest began in 1928, the main causes being rationalization 
and wages reduction. *This epidemic spread throughout the length and 
breadth of India affecting factories and railways. In Bombay, the strikes 
continued for months. Although the workers put up a strong fight they 
had ultimately to give in. Most of the strikes were unsuccessful and in a 
few instances very negligible demands were granted. After 1935 the boom 
period set in and the industries began to prosper. Naturally, the w^orkers 
demanded the restoration of wages which were cut during the preceding 
depression and once again strikes were the order of the day. l^tween 1927-39 
the workers lost 12 crores of rupees by way of wages in the Bombay Province 
alone. Out of 1,192 strikes in the province as many as 1,118 were unsuccessful 
due to the ineffective organisation of the Trade Unions. Till 1934, there was 
no check on the millowners to prevent them from making changes* advan- 
tagef>us to themselves and their interests. They were free to act as they 
liked. Also there were no rules or regulations to stabilize the relations of 
the workers and industrialists. 

In 1934, the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act came to be applied to 
J;he^ cotton textile mills, benefiting the workers in a measure. It provided 
for a Labour Officer to look to the complaints and redress the grievances of 
the workers, and the Commissioner of liabour was to act as Chief Conciliator. 
It, however, did not prevent the industrialist from altering the wages rates, 
etc. It did not go far enough in quelling industrial strife. When the Con- 
gress ministry assumed office in Bombay in August 1939 it sought to 
perpetuate industrial peace in the province byfacilitating discussion between 
the workers and the industrialists. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, made it obligatory on the 
parties to a trade dispute to obtain a settlement by conciliation before 
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resorting to a strike or lock-out. It replaced the earlier Act of 1934. It 
provides for registration of Trade Unions, conciliation proceedings, arbitra- 
tion and Industrial Court, illegal strikes and lock-outs, and penalties. It is 
clumsily worded in some sections and hence its interpretation and appli- 
cation are made somewhat difficult. The administration of work under the 
Act falls to the Labour Commissioner's Office which relies on its own re- 
sources and knowledge when confronted with obstacles in the application of 
the clauses of the Act. To cope with this additional work a separate branch 
under a Superintendent with four clerkj? to assist him has been opened. The 
Labour Commissioner is the ex-officio Chief Conciliator and the two Assistant 
Commissioners in Bombay and the one in Ahmedabad are Conciliators. 
Another Assistant Commissioner is appointed the Registrar. This Act is 
applicable, hitherto, only to the cotton textile mills in the province, silk mills 
in Bombay City and woollen mills in Bombay and Thana. 

Workers^ unions are classified under two heads — Representative and 
Qualified — the former having the right to carry on negotiations with the em- 
ployers and the Conciliator on behalf of the workers represented by it, pro- 
vided some of the employees affected are its members. Till 1941 only two 
unions in the province were declared Representative Unions — the Amalner 
Qirni Kamgar Union and the Textile Labour Association of Ahmedabad. This 
unnecessary complication for the registration of unions is difficult to under- 
stand as it is ^likely to prove unwholesome in its ultimate effect. Trade 
unionism in our country is of recent origin and has to be fostered, organised 
and developed. It is the duty of the State to help it in every way and pro- 
vide facilities w^hich will conduce to the growth of genuine trade unions. Un- 
fortunately, the Act imposes certain heavy and almost impractical conditions, 
such as 25% membership or recognition by the employees, which is certainly 
an impediment in the natural growth of unions. Further, it is unwholesome 
to impose a condition upon a certain union as a registered union only on its re- 
cognition by the employers. As a result of this, Company unions patronised 
by the employers, instead of genuine unions, may be formed to oust ,thc 
workers^ own union. On the contrary, the just thing would have been 
to make it obligatory on the employers to recognise unions with a member- 
ship of not less than 5% in any industry; or, the Act should at least provide 
for their registration irrespective of the employers^ recognition. 

The Act advocates certain standing orders in the mills for regulating 
the relations between the employers and the workers with regard to wages, 
hours of work, leave, dismissal, termination of services, etc. The Commis- 
sioner of Labour must be notified, and if there is any trouble about the 
acceptance of these orders by either jiarty an appeal can be filed in the In- 
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dustrial Court. These oVders, *once accepted, cannot be altered before the 
expiry of six months. They are to be registered in a special register main- 
tained for the purpose and they come into operation from the date of their 
registration or ten days after the decision of the Commission, whichever is 
later. These orders greatly check the despotic rule of the employers who 
cannot alter the standing orders without notif 3 dng and obtaining the consent 
of the representatives of the employees. They cannot dismiss the workers 
without fourteen days’ rfotice required by the orders, and in case of a dispute 
they have to go in for conciliation. • 

Any changes in the standing orders or any dispute between the em- 
ployers and employees must be brought to the notice of the Labour Officer, 
Commissioner and Registrar. The Conciliator, as soon as he receives the 
notice of an industrial dispute enters the dispute in the Register of Industrial 
Disputes. Conciliation proceedings are then deemed to have commenced. 
The Chief Conciliator is empowered to intervene at any stage in any concilia- 
tion proceedings and can continue with or without the assistance of the 
Conciliator. If for any reason conciliation fails, a report has to be made 
through the Chief Conciliator to the Government w^hich may refer the matter 
to the Board of Conciliation. The Board consists of a chairman and an 
equal number of members selected by the Government from panels represent- 
ing the employers and the employees. These panels are selected from the 
names recommended to the Labour Office, on its invitation,# by associations 
of employers and employees. However, an employer or a registered union 
may, by mutual agreement, submit any dispute to the private arbitration of 
an individual or of the Industrial Court. All jirbitration awards are made 
binding on both the parties to the dispute. The Registrar has to register 
anfl pubjish the awards in the Government Gazette. ^ 

The Act provides for a Court of Industrial Arbitration to decide dis- 
putes submitted to it and to deal with other matters within the purview of the 
Act. The Court consists of two or more persons, one of whom is the Presi- 
dent. They should not be connected with any industry and at least one 
member must hold or have held a high judicial position. Its duties are (i) to 
decide all matters referred to it by the Registrar; (ii) to decide appeals 
against the decision of the Commissioner of Labour with regard to the 
standing orders; (iii) to decide industrial disputes referred to it; and (iv) to 
decide whether a strike or lock-out or change is illegal. It has the same 
powers as other courts under the Code of Cftminal Procedure. Its verdicts 
are binding on all parties, there are no appeals against them in any Civil or 
Criminal Court. 

One of the defects of the Act was the inability of the Provincial 
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Government to compel both the parties to the* dispute to go to the Industrial 
Court, This grave defect was removed in May 1941 as the Goyernmeut 
thought it to be in public interest to compel the parties to an industrial 
dispute to have recourse to the Industrial Court for the duration of the war. 

Family Budget Ivquiry . — Tne work of the Labour Office is not exhaust- 
ed by the working of the Industrial Disputes Act. It also collects important 
statistical data concerning the ways and circumstances of life and living, 
essentially of the working classes. Family Budget Inquiry is conducted from 
time to time to o})tain reasonably accurate information about the standards 
of living of definite groups. It also helps to fix the minimum wage-rate in 
relation to the standard of subsistence and in the compilation of the cost of 
living index. The Bombay Working Class Family Budget Inquiry of 1921-22 
was undertaken by the Labour Office. It covered 2,473 family budgets and 
600 single men’s budgets. A more systematic and scientific inquiry was 
made ten years later, 1932. It was confined predominantly to working class 
areas in E, P and G Wards of the City. There W’as no conscious selection of 
families from the point of view of composition or income but it w^as limited to 
families (husband, wife and children) whose heads were in full time regular 
employment. The occupant of every 33rd tenement in the chawls were to 
give the required information. Both the “extensive” and “intensive” 
methods were employed. In the former, the investigators come in direct 
contact with th^;. families concerned and fill in the information after obtaining 
a clear idea of each item in the questionnaire. In the latter, they select the 
tenements and request the occupants to write down the daily expenditure. 
The investigators as also the Labour Office arc greatly handicapped as most 
of the workers are illiterate. In 1932, 1,469 questionnaires were satisfactori- 
ly filled in. 

Information is obtained about the composition of the family, its native 
place, sources of income and details of expenditure on various items food, 
clothing, fuel, lighting, rent, household utensils, conveyance to and from 
the work-place etc. A similar inquiry was made in 1941. The Office appoints 
women investigators wTio are better suited to this type of work than men. 
They have usually to tackle housewives who fight shy of giving any informa- 
tion to strangers. After the investigators complete the questionnaires, they 
are submitted to the office. They are immediately scrutinized by the Statisti- 
cal Superintendent and the Assistant Commissioner. 

Cost of TAving Index .— Labour Ofliee periodically compiles and 
publishes the Cost of Living Index Number. Among the other data which 
the Office collects are statistics of Industrial Disputes to be published in the 
Labour Gazette. From these figures one can study the relation between the 
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disputes and industrial fluctuations. 1928-29 was a period of depression and 
the number of disputes and work-days lost reached their peak. One disastrous 
strike lasted from the middle of April to the beginning of October, 1928, 
causing a total loss of 22J million working days, while in May alone of that 
period million working days were lost. 

Worlcmen^s Cowpensaiicn , — The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 
created the post of Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation. He is 
appointed by the Govefrnment only if the Labour Commissioner has no 
judicial qualification. The Labour pflice has nothing to do with the duties 
of the Commissioner of Labour done in this respect, but the Oflice keeps 
monthly returns supplied by Compensation Commissioners. These returns 
relate to the nature of injuries, the amount of compensation granted, the 
compensations effected outside the court and the total number of cases hand- 
led. This information is tabulated and published monthly in the Labour 
Gazette. 

The Labour Gazette . — The Labour Gazette also furnishes to the public 
information about the prosperity or otherwise of the cotton industry in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad by publishing statistics of night shifts. The mill- 
owners co-operate with the Office in willingly giving the required information . 
The collection of employment situation statistics is rendered easy by the 
voluntary co-operation of the mills. Since 1925 the Labour Oflice has also 
been entrusted with the collection of wages data including agricultural 
wages which are supplied by the mamlatdars of talukas. General wage 
census of industrial workers was undeitakcn in May 1934 and it covered nil 
factories both permanent and seasonal. Even municipality and Government 
oflicers were included in it. 

• TJie Labour Gazette is as important to the Labour Oflice as oil to an 
engine. It is the medium of expression of the work of the Labour Oflicic and 
a source of information to the general public interested in labour welfare. 
It justifies the existence of the Labour Oflice and its utility. The (lOvcrn- 
ment were advised to start the publication of the Gazette to inform the public 
and interested parties of the employment situation, and other particulars and 
conditions in the industries. It is a monthly journal which made its first 
appearance in 1921. It is not only a mouth-piece of, or advertising agent 
for, the Labour Office, but also furnishes information about labour conditions 
in the other countries of the world. 

Labour Office Library .’—The LaBour Office maintains an up-to-date 
library of over 10,000 books. It consists of all the publications of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Labour Legislation of the different countries — Britain, 
Canada, America, China, etc., and periodicals from various parts of the 
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world. The Librarj^ is open to those who specialise in labour problems with 
the previous permission of the Commissioner. Unfortunately, the bpoks are 
scattered over the Labour Office due to want of space. 

Data for Labour Logislation. — During: these 20 odd years of its existence, 
the Labour Office has been instrumental in placing on the statute book some 
important legislation and amendments to legislation pertaining to labour 
welfare. It has also played its part in minimising opposition and conflict 
between capital and labour. It has drafted 4 Bills for the Provincial Govern- 
ment, two of which were dropped on the request of the Government of India 
while two others, the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938 and the Shop 
Assistants Act of 1939, have found their way into the statute book. To the 
Labour Office fall the tasks of drafting rules with regard to the Bombay 
Trade Unions Act, 1926, the Trade Disputes Act of India, 1929, and the 
liombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934. 

Whenever the Government of India wishes to introduce labour legisla- 
tion, the Government of Bombay calls upon the Labour Office to collect the 
necessary information and data. In this way it has helped to furnish data for 
the Bills to amend the Indian Factories Act, 1911 ; the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1923 ; the Trade Disputes Bill, 1924; N. M. Joshi’s Bill for 
Maternity Benefit, 1924Y5; Payment of Wages Act, 1936; Prohibition of 
Pledging of Labour of Children and amendments to the Trade Disputes Act. 

Labour Welfare Worh . — One of the most recent developments of the 
Ollice is the appointment of another Assistant Commissioner in charge of 
labour welfare work in the whole province. He is assisted by Labour Welfare 
Officers and a large staff of both full-time and part-time workers. In Bombay 
City there are three welfare centres providing facilities for outdoor and indoor 
games, gymnasia, weekly cinema, periodical dramatic performances, reading 
rooms, library, canteens, educational classes and radio programmes. Each 
centre is in charge of a full-time Welfare Superintendent; men, women, and 
children can and do lake advantage of the facilities at the centres. Part- 
time centres, numbering a dozen, have also been opened. Centres of similar 
welfare activities have been opened at Ahmedabad, Sholapur, Hubli, Viram- 
gaon and Nadiad. It is in the fitness of things that labour welfare has come 
directly under the supervision and direction of the Labour Office and, spe- 
cially, the Labour Commissioner who “looks after the interests of labour 
from its antenatal to its postnatal stages”. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

problem of adult education in India received a good deal of attention 
I when the Congress government^ were in power in the provinces. In 
India adult education programmes follow two main diversions. On one 
hand there is an attempt to increase the percentage of literacjs on the other 
attempts are made to provide University extension lectures to those who 
could not afford or who were not fortunate in receiving College education. 
Adult education presents very complex and difficult problems and requires far 
more systematic and scientific approach than has been the case upto now. 

A recent pamphlet, “Suggested Studies in Adult Education^’ published 
by the Institute of Adult Education Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1942 — though brief and concise in its contents, gives a very good 
idea about the fundamental consideration and planning of adult education 
before efforts are translated into action. 

The Institute of Adult Education came into existence in 1941. It was 
a part of the Teachers’ College at C^olumbia, and it was entrusted with the 
task of “Conducting an intensive study of the opportunities, problems, 
materials and methods of adult education, and for assistance in the training 
of leaders and writers in the field”. The Institute further contemplated a 
programme of basic research along sociological, psychological and*educa- 
tioni^J lines. ^ 

The* Institute of adult education is a central body for the purpose of 
conducting research and for the purpose of guiding and training the leaders 
of adult education. It cannot be denied, that in spite of the complexity of 
the problem in India on account of the existence of many languages, a central 
body of experts is necessary to act as pioneers and determine the best 
methods that will contribute to the spread of knowledge and literacy and the 
increase of intelligence amongst the people of India. 

It is unfortunate that the work of the Institute, which we should have 
liked to follow with great attention, has to be postponed during the duration 
of the war as the Institute has now to study problems of adult education that 
are closely related to the successful prosecution of the war. However, the 
small pamphlet is adequate at least* to show in what manner the problem has to 
be tackled in this country. If during the war and during the absence of popular 
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governments it is not possible for the governments concerned to organize a 
systematic approach to the adult education problem, it is quite poscible for 
educationists and the public to think of better ways for .serving the most 
urgent cause that will help to uplift the country and prepare it for the eflacient 
performance of important national tasks. 

The pamphlet makes several interesting suggestions regarding funda- 
mental problems like the production of printed materials for adult education 
including a manual for teachers and several manuals at different levels for 
students, materials for discussion, illustrations and pictorial representations, 
cinema lectures, etc. The adult education drive that was carried on in Bombay 
demonstrated the complete lack of preparedness in these directions so far as 
local conditions are concerned. 

More instructive are the references to the administration of adult edu- 
cation, even though these are in the nature of questions that the Institute 
evidently desires to answer in detail later. 

The American view of adult education covers a far wider panorama than 
is permitted by the circums(Tibed Indian horizon. It includes education in 
arts, consumer education, family education, health education, museum edu- 
cation, music education, politiciil education, radio adult education, recreation 
education, religious education, vocational education, and a list of subjects so 
intimately connected with human life. 

An interesting revelation of this pamphlet is the fact that the initiative 
for adult education is not left to a few societies created for the purpose, nor 
is it taken so much by the State, but the initiative is taken by all sorts of edu- 
cational, religious, economic, political, welfare and other agencies that include 
adult education as a part of their programme. Such wide spread recognition 
of the need of adult education speaks of an awakened public consciousness 
which has yet to be created and developed in India. 

India has not yet touched the fringe of an adult education programme. 
There is a lack of leadership and a dearth of teachers. Plans and methods 
have yet to reach maturity. There is a vast* population to be dealt with, 
especially in the villages. In spite of the war, it is hoped that adult education 
will receive its due attention especially by the owners of industries and by the 
rural development department and a large number of public agencies catering 
to human welfare will introduce adult education as a part of the programme. 

A vital need is the creation of a central research and direction organi- 
zation for the whole country w^hich can provide a meeting place for all thinkers 
on adult education problems and a laboratory for active workers who mean to 
devote their time and energy to the intellectual awakening of the masses of 
this country. 
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A MEIJICAN and British educators have unofiBcially agreed that a United 
Nations bureau for educational reconstruction must be a permanent part 
of future world government. American educators recently examined a 
report on “Education and the United Nations^\ prepared by a Joint Commission 
of the Council of Education in World Citizenship in London and published in 
the U. S. by the American Council on Public Alfairs. They found the conclu- 
sions in substantial agreement with a similar report made in America by the 
Educational Policies Commission, a bo^ly appointed by the U. S. National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association of School Administrators. Poth 
groups said that the shaping of the minds of men must bo just as much a 
matter of permanent international concern after the war as political and economic 
machinery, if world peace is to be established. 

Prompt Action Needed . — The reports of both organizations recommended 
a permanent internationa*! organization for education. They agree that such 
an organization should advance educational standards, promote education for 
world citiSsenship and international co-operation, appraise teaching materials, 
foster exchanges of teachers and students, encourage international broadcasting 
and further research on problems of international significance. Both agree 
that education for the understanding of international affairs and world citizen- 
ship must begin “as soon as possible in order to develop comprehension of the 
common purposes of the United Nations and to preserve their» unity through 
the trying years ahead. On two major points, the educators have not reached 
agreement. One group recommends that subsidies be used to help the less 
wealthy nations attain an educational minimum; the other group proposes that 
only advisory assistance be provided. 

• The Joint Commission favours compulsory control of education in post- 
war Germany to overcome the effects of Nazi mind-poisoning; the Educational 
I'olicies Commission does not. Commenting on publication of the Joint Com- 
mission's report, John W. 8tu(tebaker, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
;tion, said, “It presents in bold strokes a sketch of the problems which will 
attend the restoration, extension and improvement of education in postwar 
Europe. It invites discussion looking toward a clarification of proposals which 
may merit official collaboration by the United Nations.^' 

Eight Major Proposals , — Principal proposals of the Joint Commission 
are as follows : — 

“1. That the Governments be askftd to recognize that the urgent tasks 
of educational reconstruction in the occupied countries, as soon as they have 
been set free, must be one of the‘chief responsibilities of the United Nations. 

“2. That, for this reason, a United Nations Bureau for Educational 
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RocoQstruction should be appointed now to prepare, and so far as possible put 
into operation, the necessary plans for meeting those needs which are too 
great for any one nation to bear alone. 

‘*3. That, in any period during which Germany may be occupied, the 
occupying powers should exercise their control over education through a High 
C^ommissioner for Bdiicaiion vdio should be appointed in advance by the 
United Nations and be ready to start work at the moment the occupation begins. 

“4. That the principal duties of the High Commissioner for Edu<‘.ation 
should be to insure that the Nazi and militarist infliKmces are utterly eradicated 
from German education, and to inspire, facilitate and supervise the re-educa- 
tion of the German people. 

“5. That in order that the United Nations may remain united after the 
war, their peoples must be inspired by a dominating motive to provide greatly 
extended educational facilities, subsidized where necessary, by the community 
of nations, and education in the principles of world citizenship. 

“C. That for the advancement of education generally and for the pro- 
motion of education in world citizenship, it is urgently necessary that the 
United Nations should agree to establish as soon as may be practicable, an in- 
ternational organization for education and should forthwith undertake the 
necessary preparations for that act, 

‘*7. That such an organization should be one of the principal parts of 
any new international authority that ma.v be created after the war on a world 
scale or for any group of states, and 

“8. That it should be able to draw upon the wisdom of governments, 
education authorities, teachers, parents and students^ associations, each of 
which should be represented upon it, so it may thus combine, with the authori- 
ty of the Governments, the active participation of those upon whom will chiefly 
fall the task of carrying out its decisions.^' — USOWI. 

EDUCATION OF THE BLIND 

fl^HE joint family in India has long shouldered the burden of looking ^fter 
I its blind members but it is only^ now that with the growth of urban civili- 
zation the visually handicapped persons are coming to be regarded as a 
social problem. Even in the West, the problem of caring for and educating the 
blind did not come to be regarded as a matter of social concern till the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. It was Valentin Haily (1745-1822) who institu- 
ted the first systematic experiments in the methods of educating the blind, and 
founded the first school for the blind in 1784 in Paris. To him belongs the credit 
of being the first real teacher of the sightless' England followed this example 
and established its first institution in Liverpool in 1791. During the first half of 
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the nineteenth century mahy other institutions were founded in England. The 
teaching given during this period was, however, hampered by the fact that as 
yet no embossed type had been generally adopted. Hence books were limited 
in number and costly in price. In 1820 Louis Braille devised the six-point 
system which bears his name, and made reading and writing possible for 
the blind. 

With the growth of the voluntary work, the British and Foreign Blind 
Association came to be foitndod in 18G8 which is now known as the National 
Institute for the Blind. (Jradually tl^ voluntary organizations paved the way 
for State action. The Eleniontary Education (Blind und Deaf Children) Act, 
1803, laid upon the School Boards the duty of providing education for blind 
and deaf children, and the Act of 1002 provided both for elmentary and higher 
education, including the vocational training of blind persons. Later the 
Education Act of 1018 provided for maintenance grants to pupils in training of 
blind parents. After the education of the blind was made compulsory, it 
became apparent that teachers should be iiroperly equipped to teach the blind. 
To meet this need tlie (Vdlege of Teachers of the Blind was established in 1908. 

Thus the education of tlui blind gradually developed in Great Britain 
and is at present reasonably satisfactory. It covers the range from infancy to 
adolescence. The residential nursery school provides for the pre-school child, 
and the day or residential school gives education for blind youth between the 
ages of 5 to IG; at the adolescent stage the training centre fits#the blind ])oy 
and girl for a trade, or the secondary school prepares them for a professional 
career or for the University, 

Similarly, education of the blind has made much progress ip the United 
States. In all but six of the 48 States of the American Union there arc resi- 
denMal scjiools for these children. For the most part Arjerican schools for the 
blind do not offer programmes of vocational training, as it is taken care of by 
the State Commission, the department for the blind, or the State bureau of 
vocational rehabilitation. 

• There are several influential agencies to promote the welfare of the 
blind. Special mention must be made of the American Foundation for the 
Blind and the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. TJie Found- 
ation's a nation-wide organisation for the promotion of those interests of the 
blind which cannot be advantageously handled by local agencies. Its activities 
include: research in education, statistics, legislation, vocational opportniuties, 
mechanical appliances, and publishing nfethods for the blind, including the 
manufacture of talking book records and reading machines, consultation 
service, assistance to state and community agencies in the promotion of legis- 
lation, organization of activities, and education of the public, special services 
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to blind individuals, scholarsliips for a limited number of promising students 
with satisfactory vocational objectives, and a special lending library on t^e 
welfare of the blind. 

The Foundation is also conducting an Employment Service which was 
recently organized. This Service, which is available without charge to both 
seeing and blind workers, is designed to promote productive contacts between 
well-qualified professional workers and prospective employers. Its files 
include experienced people from every field of wort with the blind, as well 
as young workers with professional training who wish to make service to the 
blind a career. The Employment Service does not, however, undertake to 
find employment for sightless people in general industry, business, or fiedds 
outside of work for the blind. 

The purpose of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness is 
to ascertain causes of blindness or impaired vision, to advocate measures lead- 
ing to the elimination of such causes, to bring the knowledge of eye hygiene 
in popular form to children and adults, and to act as a clearing house and 
stimulating agent for others engaged directly or indirectly in the prevention 
of blindness. Among the services carried on by the Society are ; combating 
pre-natal syphilis, preventing eye infections of new-born babies and eye acci- 
dents in child play, promoting eye health in the school program, promoting 
the integration of eye health programs in teacher education, establishing 
sight-saving cljisses and training special teachers, developing medical social 
service in eye clinics, eliminating eye hazards in industry, stimulating and 
sponsoring research in relation to the causes of blindness and impaired vision, 
providing the public with information concerning the care and use of the eye, 
and serving a clearing house on all matters pertaining to the prevention of 
blindness and the conservation of vision. 

American workers for the blind lay great emphasis, and that rightly, on 
prevention of blindness. It is interesting to note that recently the Massachu- 
setts Legislature passed three laws relating to the prevention of blindness and 
they are as follows : — (1) An act relative to recording on the birth certifi- 
cate the use in an infant’s eyes at birth of a prophylactic approved by the 
Department of Health. (2) An act relative to the reporting by physicians or 
hospitals to the Commissioner of Public Safety and to the local police authori- 
ties the treatment of wounds caused by B. B. guns or air rifles. (3) An act 
relative to the mandatory reporting of cases of established blindness to the 
Division of the Blind by the qlinics, hospitals, physicians, or optometrists 
making the examinations. 

When we consider the progress which the West has made in educating 
the sightless and in adopting measures for the prevention of blindness, we 
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must admit with shame thafe we are easily a century behind in our methods of 
caring for them. Only recently the Government of India appointed Major 
Sir Clutha Mackenzie, the well-known New Zealander who was blinded in lOlo 
during the first world war, to prepare plans for the care and education of the, 
blind. In a letter to the “Outlook for the Blii/d^' (June 1943), he states : — 

“The Government of India has asked me to prepare a comprehensive 
plan for the development of civilian-blind work, which, you already know, is a 
tremendous problem in this* vast countrj^ of four hundred million people; and 
blind variously estimated to number from one to four million. Some twenty- 
six schools, workshops, and homes already exist, but inost of them are faced 
with difficulties so great and are on such slender incomes that they can make 
little headway. Altogether they take care of only twelve hundred of the several 
million. Begging is the time-honoured occupation of the vast majority. [This, 
we must remember, was the case in the West until about 150 years ago, and it 
is only now that we are getting the blind beggar completely off our streets. 
The sacred works of Hindu and Muslim give the injun(*tion — give to the poor, 
the maimed, and the sick, and you will find favour in God’s sight. That esta- 
blished the age-old ‘social security system’ of India. Just as under our modern 
Social Security we find malingerers who deliberately make their living by 
exploiting the provisions for all they are worth, so also does a section in 
India — a beggar caste — whicdi passes the profession of begging on from parent 
to child, and the children are sometimes maimed to make them more appealing. 
In Bombay I recently came across an eight-year-old boy whom a magistrate had 
just sent into a home for the blind. At the age of four he had been kidnapped 
from his respectable village parents by members of a robber casti^ who had 
deliberately blinded him and taken him to Bombay as a d(H*oy lor begging 
purposes. He had been on the streets for four years until taken charge of by 
the police. 

“The societies have been battling hard against things as they are, but 
they have lacked the guns. The'field they have failed to capture is that of con- 
*vincing the blind, their relatives, and the seeing public that cdn(?ation and 
vocational training have given, and can give, the trainee a better, or as good 
an earning power as that of 'the beggar. The blind child has an immediate 
income value to its parents; and as no dishonour is attached to sending their 
child to beg, they are unwilling to send it to a school for the blind unless they 
can see an ample money reward in the end. 

“But there is a growing public opiaion ip India, inside and outside of 
government circles, that it is time something bigger and more positive should 
be done about it. The task is difficult and intricate; and they want to know 
just where and how to make this effort. That is the task the Government has 
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set me. At the moment we are assembling the exp/?riences and the views of 
those who have laboured hard through many years of heart-breaking work. . 


“Of course, a very large amount of blindness in India is preventable or 
curable. Government health services, philanthropic societies, and missions are, 
and have been, at work in this field for many years, and many with devoted 
self-sacrifice, and the number whose sight they have saved must be tre- 
mendous. But the field is so great that considerable extension is needed. So 
much of the i eduction in blindness depends upon better sanitation, more 
balanced diet, abandonment of much of Indian medicines and treatments, and 
simple precautions against common diseases. Changes in these directions 
are in progress; but. with ancient peoples deeply conservative at heart and 
not at all (convinced that the West knows better than the Orient, abandoning 
age old religious beliefs and changing deep-rooted customs Is a painfully slow 
business. There is much of frustration and disappointment. But the task 
has been begun, and it must go on steadily and with confidence in ultimate 
achievement.^^ 

For years private agencies have laboured with limited finances to 
meet this tremondous problem with little State aid. It is indeed encouraging 
that after all the Government of India has thought it fit to do something for 
these unfortunates. Let us hope that Sir Clutlia. Mackenzie’s efforts will be 
crowned with success and that India will soon fall in line with the progressive 
countries of the world in caring for her sightless millions. 

SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 

^I^^IIB release in England on November 20, 1942, of Sir William Beveridge’s 
I report on Social Insurance and Allied Services, followed by the sub- 
mission to the U.S. Congress on March 11,1943 of the report, “Security, 
Work and Relief Policies”, prepared by the U*. S. National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, invites discussion of the background and present status of social 
security in the United States. Just what does “social security” mean to 'rhe 
U. S. citizen now ! How much does he put into it ? How much “security” 
does he actually get ? What does it not cover ? How does it work J To 
begin with, social security is not one propiamme, bnt ten, only one of 
which (old-age and survivors insurance) is wludly admipistered by the U.S. 
Social Security Board. The other programmes are operated jointly with 
state governments and other Federal agencies, but remain under supervision 
of the Board. Thus social security is an integral part of the governmental 
and economic structure of the United States. 
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The programmes aare financed in various \pays. In general it is the 
aim to make social security self-sufficient where possible; that is., supported 
by taxes earmarked for the purpose and paid by the eventual recipients of 
aid and by their employers. This goal can be attained only partially owing 
to the nature of some of the kinds of aid given and the fact that reci])ients 
are in some cases quite incapable of making any contribution. The mechanics 
of financing each part of the programme will be mentioned under each of the 
ten headings which follow. The ten social security programmes are : — 

I. Old-age and Survivors Ii\surance . — This is the only programme 
entirely administered by the Federal Government. It provides monthly 
payments for retired employees insured under the systc m and for dependents 
and survivors of these employees. The amounts received monthly are based 
on wages received by the insured workers during their period of employment 
in industry and commerce. Benefits generally begin at age C5, and continue 
for life, providing the Vorker has earned at least 50 dollars per quarter 
(200 dollars per year) for ten years, except that workers who reach the age of 
65 before* the plan has been in effect for ten years (that is, until Doeember 
31, 1946) are covered. Additional benefits are allowed retired w^orker for 
wives if they are also over 65, and for children under 16, or children under 18 
who are still in school. This is a somewhat simplified picture of the way 
the system works; there are certain other considerations involved. For 
instance, the amount of payment varies with the average moivthly earnings of 
the insured and with the length of time he has been working under the 
system. The minimum allowance is 10 dollars per month, and the maximum, 
including supplementary benefits for dependents, is 85 dollars per month. 

In the case of an insured worker^s death, his widow receives -approxi- 
mately three-fourths as much per month as her husband would normally have 
received ’during his lifetime. Surviving children are also entitled to collect 
benefits, and if there are no survivors, a lump-sum payment is made to certain 
relatives or other persons authorised to receive it. Administration of <.ld- 
^ age and survivors insurance necessitates maintenance of a continuous w oge 
record under a separate account number for every insured worker. There 
are now more than 6,00,00,000 of persons in the United States insured 
under this system. Benefits are financed by equal taxes collected from the 
employer and from the employee. The rates are now^ 1 percent of w^ages 
from each party, but the rate is to be increased gradually until it reach(s 3 
percent from each party in 1949. * • 

At present the following types of employment arc expected, and workers 
in these fields are not insured udder social security ; — 

1. Agricultural labour 

13 
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2. Domestic servants 

3. .Casual labour not in the course of the employer's trade or business 

4. Service on foreign vessels and certain small fishing vessels 

5. Employment by religious, charitable, educational and scientific 
organisations not operated for profit 

6. Self-employment and independent contractors 

7. Service for a foreign government 

8. Newspaper boys under 18 

Two other types of employment are not insured under social security 
but are covered under separate plans operating in a somewhat similar fashion. 
These are : — 

1. Employees of federal, state and local governments and certain of 
their instrumentalities. (Federal employees have their own retire- 
ment plan and most state and local employees are covered under 
plans established by the governmentai agencies which employ 
them), 

2. Railroad employees. (These are insured under the programme of 
the Railroad Retirement Board). 

II. Employment Security , — The Employment Security programme 
formerly combined tw’o functions ; a system of payment to unemployed 
workers, and an employment service to help them find new jobs. The latter 
function, performed by tlie United States Employment Services has recently 
been transferred to the War Manpower Commission. The federal government 
does not pay unemployment benefits directly, but assists the states to finance 
and operate their own unemployment compensation systems. Every state 
now has such a system; the details vary with local needs. 

The Social Security Act provides for federal co-operation which i^akes 
two forms; grants to the states to cover the cost of administering state law’S; 
and credit against the federal unemployment tax allowed employers for their 
contributions to state unemployment funds. The federal unemployment tax 
is a 3 per cent excise tax levied on the payrolls of employers with eight or, 
more employees, except that certain classes of employees, including agricul- 
tural workers, domestic servants, seamen, insurance salesmen and some 
others, are not included. Employers subject to the federal unemployment 
tax are allowed credit up to 90 percent of the amount of the tax for their con- 
tributions to state unemployment funds. More than 40,000,000 workers in 
all 48 U. S. states now have wage Credits which wull provide them with funds 
in case of loss of jobs. 

III. Old-age This programme differs from the Old-age 

and Survivors Insurance (see above) in that it is not based on the recipient's 
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employment record, but on his need. This is detemined by investigation 
by state agencies. Old-age assistance protects aged persons whose employ- 
ment record for one reason or another does not entitle them to the regular 
insurance plan. It is a federal-state joint programme based upon state laws 
existing in every state, the District of Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. The 
federal government contributes one-half the payment up to a total of 40 dollars 
per month. Payment is made only to old persons without other resources or 
with inadequate resources. The average monthly benefit is about 28 dollars. 
In 1942slightly more than 2,000,000 ol^ persons received this type of assistance. 

IV. Aid to the Bllnd\ — Forty-three of the U, S. states have adopted 
plans fqr aid to the needy blind which comply wath the terms of the ISocial 
Security Act and may thus receive federal assistance. The federal government 
contributes one-half the benefits up to 40 dollars per month and also contri- 
butes about one-half the cost of administering the state plan. No blind 
person is eligible if he i^ receiving old-age assistance. Monthly payments 
average about 25 dollars. 

V. * Aid to Dependent Children, — The federal government grants one- 
half the assistance payments up to 18 dollars for the first dependent child and 
up to 12 dollars for any additional child, under approved laws which exist in 
46 states. As in the case of old-age assistance and aid to the blind, these are 
state programmes aided by the federal government, which stipulates 
minimum conditions under which the aid will be given. This^ aid is strictly 
for subsistence of children determined by state investigation to be in need 
and living at home or with relatives or guardians. The average payment is 
about 86 dollars per month per family. 

VI. Maternal and Child-health /Services, — Grants to the states for 
maternal and child-health services are for the promotion of the health of 
mothers and children, especially in rural areas and in*areas suffering from 
economic distress. Under this programme, which derives funds under the 
Social Security Act but is adniinistered by the states and by the Children's 

• Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labour, the states operate pre-natal 
clinics, dental programmes, child health conferences, public-health nursing 
services and other related programmes. 

♦ VII. Services for Crippled Children, — Ail 48 states now have pro- 
grammes of aid for crippled children. Under the Social Security Act an 
annual federal appropriation is authorised to enable the states to extend and 
improve these programmes, which vary ^omej^'hat from slate to state but 
usually include facilities for diagnosis, medical and surgical care and after- 
care. These services are availalffe to families unable to afford the expensive 
oare commonly necessary to correct or improve crippling conditions, 
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VIII. Child Welfare Services. — Welfare services for the protection and 

care of homeless, dependent and neglected children and children in of 

becoming delinqxieut are jointly provided by state agencies and the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labour, partly with fuuds provided under the 
Social Security Act. The programme operates mostly in rural areas and 
areas of special need. 

IX. Public Ilealih Services. — Federal funds authorised under the 

Social Security Act are made available for the establishment and maintenance 

of adequate state and local public healtht services, the federal contribution to 

» 

be matched by the state contribution. Allotments to the states are made by 
the Surj^eon-General of the U. S. Public Health Service on the basis of popu- 
lation, financial needs and special health problems which may exist, and are 
used in the expansion of state health services and in the training of personnel. 

X. Vocational Rehalilitaiion, — Funds for extending and strengthening 
programmes of vocational rehabilitation of the physically disabled, so that 
handicapped persons may be trained and placed on a self-supporting basis, 
are made available under the Social Security Act. The programmes are 
administered through state agencies by the U. S. Office of Education. 

* ♦ 

Old-age and Survivors Insurance involves keeping records throughout 
the working lif^a of each insured person; and because many people move 
from state to state during the course of their employment, changing em- 
ployers and residences, state operation of such a programme would be im- 
practicable., In all other parts of the programme, state machinery was 
already in existence in some or all states, and it was of course economical to 
make use of it, but prior to enactment of the Social Security Act, tjiere^'was 
no programme comparable to Old-age and Survivor^s Insurance, so new 
machinery had to be set up. 

The social security prograiiime in the Ihiitcd States has developed 
rapidly since the passage of the original i\ct in IflJJO. It is still developing* 
and expanding, and will continue to do so. The recent report of the National 
Resources rianniug Boards suggests the possible direction of new improve- 
ments with special attention to adaptations of the programme made necessary 
by the war and by post-war demobilization problems. But it should be 
remembered that before the war began, the United States already had a 
functioning and rapidly developing system of welfare and security services 
sot up under the Social Security Act of 1935. — USOWI. 
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LABOUR RESEARCH IN INDIAN UNIVERSITIES * 

ri^HB following is a list of subjects of labour interest on whicL' research is 
J being conducted in certain Universities and Colleges in India : — 

• 

University of Calcutta. — (i) The Authoritarian Element in the Standard 
of Living, (ii) A Critical Study of Index Numbers now in current use in 
India, (iii) Sickness Insurance. 

Morris College^ Nagpur.— {i) Industrial Labour in Central Provinces 
and Berar. • 

Sir Dorahji Tata Graduate ScJhool of Social ‘Tt'orZ:, BycuUa, Bombay . — 
(i) A Socio-Economic Survey of 150 Working Class Families in the Banga- 
lore Binny Mills. (ii) Life and Labour of 100 Women Textile Workers of 
the Sassoon Mills in Bombay, (iii) A Socio-Economic Study of Shop Assist- 
ants in the Cloth Markets of Bombay. (iv) Effects of Unemployment on 
100 Unemployed Persons, (v) A Study of Welfare Schemes for the Textile 
Workers in the Empress Mills in Nagpur, (vi) A Socio-Economic Survey of 
100 Shoe-makers in Private Shops, (vii) A Study of an Employment Scheme 
for Poor Parsis. 

University of Madras. — (i) Conciliation and Arbitration in Labour 
Disputes with special reference to Madras. 

TRAINING OF LABOUR OFFICERS t 

Calcutta University's Latest Move 

T UE Appointments Board of the Calcutta University has receptly inaugur- 
ated in co operation with the Indian Jute Mills Association, a special 
• course of social work for giving suitable training to Labour Welfare 
Officers engaged in jute mills. In framing the scheme the University had in 
view the following objects : — (1) The welfare requirements of the working 
classes. (2) The Labour Officer as the representative of the employer 
entrusted with the task of supervising welfare work. (5) The Labour Officer 
as a colleague of other officers of the concern for the improvement of the 
workmen's efficiency and general uplift. 

• In order to make the training course really useful, it is proposed to 
give both practical and theoretical instruction, Owing to difficulties of 
arranging for practical training, however, in its initial stages, it is proposed 
that the course should be open only to those who are at present engaged as 
Labour Officers or are likely to be so employed. 

* Indian Labour (razette, November 1943. 
t The Indian Textile Journal, August 
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Practical Work 

1st month— Jute mill industry to be studied sufficiently intensively to 
appreciate the broader technical aspects and common terms used. 

2nd month — Coolie lines, residential bustees and labour to be con- 
stantly visited in order to gain an insight into their social and physical 
environment. 

3rd month — Attend night offices and Labour Commissioner's office to 
hear the recording of grievances and their disposal as well as the clerical work 
involved in this line. 

4th month— Return -to the jute mills this time to study the worker in 
relation to the industry— both physical and mental. ^ 

5th month — Make a detailed study of social and welfare activities, 
sports, health, trade unions, etc. in the way of a factual survey, as it is 
desired to develop existing centres where possible. 

6th-9th month — Conduct the hearing of cases, organise welfare and 
other activities, hold meetings, etc., and w’ork on some definite constructive 
lines. 

10th and 11th months— Visits to other industries. 

The theoretical course of instruction consists of the following sub- 
jects (1) Social duty, (2) Applied economics, (3) Law, (4) Statistics, 
(5) Social and industrial psychology, (G) Practical training, and (7) Public 
health administration. 

An influential committee consisting of representatives of the Univer- 
sity, the Jute Mill Association, Government Department concerned and also 
a woman representative has been appointed to be in charge of this course. 

Bombay, on the other hand, may be said to have stolen a march over 
the sister presidency, ^ The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Socjal Work 
has now for more than five years been fulfilling a vital need of industrial and 
social service organizations in India, It offers a two-year course of training 
ill social work for graduates of Indian Universities. Its work is roughly 
divided into the following general heads : 

Preprofessional: General courses: Family and Child Welfare: Juvenile 
and Adult Delinquency*. Medical and psychiatric social work: Social research: 
field work. Under the heading of industrial relations are covered general 
economies, Indian industrial organization, the worker's place in industry, 
the work of the Labour Officer and social legislation. Like the graduates of 
the Department of Chemical Tetjhnology of the University of Bombay, the 
diploma holders of the Graduate School of Social Work are in great demand 
and are now occupying responsible positionslis labour and welfare officers in 
the textile and other industries. The proposed scheme of the Calcutta 
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University is hoTrever, Jess ambitions, concerning itself as it docs only 
with the training of labour oflQcers for jute mills. The progress of the scheme 
will no ^oubt be watched with interest by the other centres. 

ALUMNI NEWS 

A sum of Rs. 800/- was collected for Bengal Famine Relief by the 
Alumni Association. This money was sent to Bengal through the All-India 
Women’s Council. • 

Mr. J. V. Bhave has gone to Nagpur as Assistant Labour Officer, 
C. P. Government. 

,Miss K, B. Naik is now Superintendent of the Hindu Women’s 
Rescue Home, Poona, her services having been lent by Government, 

Friends of Mr. D. V. Kulkarni, Superintendent, Yeravda Industrial 
School, Poona, will be very grieved to hear of the sad demise of his wife on 
the f)th December 1943.* 

Mr. D. C. Nanda is in Ajmere organizing Labour Unions for railway 
employeres, 

Mr. Ladlinath Renu has recently returned to Bombay after a month’s 
tour in the famine areas of Bengal. He went as a volunteer of the All-India 
Seva Samiti and, after studying the various relief organizations working in 
Calcutta, helped the All-India Seva Samiti to prepare a scheme on a scienti- 
fic basis for relief work. Ho also rendered help to the t^miti’s existing 
centres which distribute rice doles, medical aid, and cloth. According to 
him about one erore of people have died from the present famine in Bengal. 
The chief sufferers are agricultural labourers, fisher folk, and Chamars. 

Mrs. Wazir Merchant, nee Rajcndar Kaur Sidhu, whose husband is an 
Engineer on the G, I. P. Railway, now' stationed in Bombay, was blessed 
with a son last September. 

Mr. G. N. Ilarshe, Additional Assistant Inspector of Certified Schools, 
Bombay Province, Poona, has announced bis engagement to Miss Agashe, 
G. A., a Sanskrit and Marathi scholar and daughter of a well-known doctor 
and social worker of Satara. 
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bedwetting— ITS CAUSES AND TREATMENT 

J. C. MARFATIA 

Enuresis and its allied problems do not receive the attention thc^^ should from the 
parents and guardians. In many cases peculiar ideas seem to be associated with this malady 
of childhood which is more a j^ymptom than a disease. In this article, the writer gives an 
exposition of the main problem on the basis of his experience in treating patients suffering 
from bedwetting, and makes a plga for a prftper understanding of its nature and treatment 
Dr. Marfatia is the physician of the Child Guidance Clmic of the Tata School. 

• 

I T has long been recognised in medical practice that bedwetting is one of the 
obstinate diseases of children with which the medical practitioner is fre- 
quently faced, and that no amount of drugging with belladonna, or with 
ephedrine, produces the ^slightest change in the condition of the patient. In our 
country this failure of treating the disease by drugs has not been a sufficient 
stimulus to look for factors, other than the organic, responsible for the disease. 
It is not commonly realised that emotional factors could ever be the cause of 
enuresis. Inspite of repeated failures, most medical practitioners persist in 
administering belladonna which has traditionally become the sheet anchor 
in the treatment of this disease. In course of time the child outgrows the 
habit, and the drug that was last tried at the time gets the ^credit which it 
least deserves. 

It has been the writer^s experience that some parents bring the child 
for quite a different complaint, and only whilst collecting a detailed history 
from them it is incidentally revealed that the child bedwets. Frequently 
whc« asked whether this particular habit of the child did not worry them, 
they smilingly reply, “My oldest two children dfd it and they have 
‘outgrown^ the habit without any treatment. Similarly, this child will ‘out- 
grow' it. I used to bedwet as a child, so did the other members of the family. 
Nothing ever was done to remedy it. It is in our family." They take it as 
a matter of course that the enuresis is hereditary, and do not care to institute 
treatment in the hope that the child will get over the habit as they them- 
selvelS did. There are other parents to whom it is a source of much conflict 
and unhappiness, and causes much irritation and emotional upset in the 
household. 

Etiology , — Bedwetting is a disturbance ^f the voluntary control of the 
urethral sphincter. It is the involuntary, and at least at the inception of 
the act, unconscious passage of^urine by children more than 3 years of age. 
It can be considered normal till 3 years of age. It has been established that 
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“approximately 10% of all one-year-old children have acquired the dry 
habit; at 18. months about 30% have good bladder control; at 2 years from 65* 
to 80% have ceased to wet themselves; at 3 years the average child is expected 
to keep his clothes and bed entirely clean/’ 

Authors disagree as to the sex incidence of enuresis. Eanner in his 
series of cases found 62% boys and 38% girl bedwetters. There are others 
who hold that the incidence is about equal in both the sexes (Douglas Thom). 
Thursfield says that there is preponderance in girls. In the writer’s series of 
cases treated at the Child Guidance Clinic of the Sir Dorab Tata Graduate 
School of Social Work, out of a total of 25 bedwetters, 9 were boys and 16 
were girls. Much will depend upon the agency which refers the cases. If it 
so happens that referring agencies are mainly girls’ schools or schools only 
mpant for boys, obviously it will affect the sex incidence. 

There is also difference of opinion as regards the level of intelligence 
of the enuretics. Amongst mental defectives (I. Q. below 70), the percentage 
of bedwetters is very high. The following are Kanner’s figures for his series 


of cases: — 

Borderline Intelligence (I. Q. between 70-80) ... 40% 

Average Intelligence (I. Q. between 90-110) ... 30% 

Morons (1. Q. between 50-70) ... 15% 

Idiocy and Imbecility (1. Q. below 60) ... 8% 

Superior Jntelligence (L Q. above 110) ... 7% 


In the writer’s series of cases the percentage for the different grades 
corresponds more or less to that of Kanner’s series. The incidence of border- 
line and average intelligence cases is about equal and that of superior intel- 
ligence indicates a low percentage. These remarks refer to cases actually 
treated at the Child Guidance Clinic, and not to those selected from the 
general population. It must also be noted that only those who are not mental 
defectives are admitted to the Clinic. 

The personality traits of enuretics make an interesting study. To 


quote Kanner again — 

(1) Timid, shy, bashful, seclusive, unusually quiet ... 8% 

(2) Hypersensitive, self-conscious and finical ... 9% 

(3) Over-conscientious, serious minded ... 3% 

(4) Restless, hyperactive, fidgety, easily excited ... 24% 

(5) Whining, complaining, moody, grouchy, irritable ... 89% 

(6) Aggressive, fighting, mischievous, cruel ... 8% 

(7) Disobedient, impudent, spiteful and stubborn ... 14% 

(8) Listless, apathetic and indifferent ... 4% 


The commonest personality traits of the enuretic treated in the Clinic 
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are : — Restlessness, by^eractiveness, irritableness, sensitiveness, stubborn- 
ness and aggressiveness. Entireties, belonging to the mentally deficient group, 
are usually listless, apathetic and indifferent. 

Organic Causes. — There are certain organic factors which may be res- 
ponsible for enuresis. Every enuretic should be given a thorough physical 
examination and before embarking upon any psychological treatment, it is ne- 
cessary to assiduously search for any organic factors which may be responsible 
for bedwetting. The following organic disorders ore considered as causes of 
enuresis : — Phimosis, narrow-meatus, adherent prepuce, balanitis, vulvitis, 
eczema and genital pruritis, threadworms, anatomical anomalies like spina 
bifida,* rudimentary non-union of sacrum and other anomalies in the lower 
section of the spinal column; cystitis, pyelitis, nephritis, bacteriuria. Other 
physiological factors are diet rich in salts and fluids, highly acid urine etc. 
Adenoids and tonsils have also been held responsible, on the assumption that 
they interfere with proper respiration, and therefore lead to an overabund- 
ance of COa in the blood; this in turn is said to result in abnormal depth of 
the sleep which makes the child unmindful of the urge to void. General 
debility has been ascribed as one of etiological factors. 

8ocio-Psychological Factors. — The term “socio-psychologicaP^ is used to 
express the interdependence and interaction of emotional, social and economic 
factors. Very often it is found that not one single factor, either emotional, 
social or economic, as such, causes bedwetting, but it is the eombination and 
interaction of all these factors which bring about the symptom. It should be 
noted that bedwetting is a symptom and not a disease entity. It is a symptom 
of maladjustment. There is something wrong with the make-up pt the child^s 
personality. It is important to bear this in mind since the aim is not to 
remove the symptom only but to treat the personality 9 s a whole. 

Usually the mothers do very little to train their children in toilet 
habits believing that the passage of time and the community pressure would 
do the needful. This attitude on their part may be due to the fact that they 
derive a certain amount of pleasure by prolonging the period of infancy of 
their children beyond the normal limits. This situation not infrequently 
finds expression in overindulgence and oversolicitude so often manifested by 
mothers towards their children which they try to excuse on the ground that 
the child is too small or too delicate to receive a different treatment and 
training. As a result, the child is seldom given an opportunity to grow up ; 
he is never taught to dress himself, feed himiJelf or allowed to go alone to 
join his playmates. Apart from this, there is the chiWs unconscious desire to 
remain an irresponsible infant. 

This attitude of indifference on the part of mothers is due, in some 
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oases, to wrong notions of heredity and in others, to some doctor^s remark 
that bedwetting is due to weak kidneys. Believing it, they make 'no effort 
to start bladder training. Sometimes it may be due to lack of opportunity for 
adequate training of urinary hahits. For instance, the child may have to travel 
long, dark passages to empty his bladder, or may be expected to use a vessel 
in the bedroom and be inhibited because he feels some sense of shame in this 
procedure. In some households, several children share the same bed, with 
utter disregard of age or sex, the reason in most cases being largely economic. 
When there are more than one bedwetters the idea sometimes is that the cul- 
prits ought to stand the Wetness and odour of the other's urine as well as of 
their own. 

Further i serious maladjustment y either emotional or social y of one or both 
the parents, and the consequent emotional insecurity experienced by the 
child is not an infrequent cause of disturbance in the child's personality. 
Very often it is an unconscious attention seeMng mechanism. Every child likes 
to be the centre of interest, loves emotional scenes and enjoys being the 
object of attention. When the child feels unloved and rejected y as showm by 
abnormal parental attitudes like overstrictness, punishment, constant nag- 
ging and unnecessary comparisons with other children, he naturally develops 
a feeling of hate towards the parent who rejects him. Towards such a parent 
he finds it difficult to express his aggression and his psycho-sexual development 
is hindered. ‘‘He clings, therefore, to infantile methods of obtaining pleasure 
and at the same time, through wetting, expresses his antagonism and resent- 
ment, If the parents have completely rejected the child, he is unable to get 
gratiflcation^from them to compensate him for relinquishing the physical 
pleasure'of wetting. As they do not love him, he retaliates by hating them, 
and therefore has no desire to imitate them by being clean. Such'chiMren 
will develop bladder control late in childhood but will show clearer and clearer 
signs of a delinquent personality." 

There are other types of cases in which enuresis recurs after a dry 
period. In this type of enuresis the child either ceases bedwetting before the 
age of 3 years, that is, his toilet training is successful, or he continues bed- 
wetting after that age for a certain period and then stops bedwetting, and 
after some months or even years of dry period there is recurrence of it. In 
most of such cases it will be found that the advent of a new laly in the family 
has precipitated enuresis. The child^ who till now was the focus of attention, 
and was the recipient of undivided love of his parents, suddenly feels deprived 
of these and regresses to infantile ways of ga,ining sympathy and attention. 
Sometimes the immediate fear situation causes this temporary return to in- 
fantile conditions, A sudden fear ej^perience of deprivation, separation from 
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the mother, removal to a slrange home, or sending the child to school for the 
first time^all these are factors which may be responsible for his -regression 
and bedwetting. This is especially so in institutions where the bedwetters, 
who did not bedwet at home, but start the habit only after coming to the in- 
stitution. In some eases intense social disapproval and fear of not being able 
to control himself is sufficient to prevent the control. Very often enuresis is 
the result of some deep-seated anxiety or fear. In such cases the cause of the 
anxiety or the fear must be sought for and treated. 

Methods of Treatment.— Any organic cause, if present, must of course, 
be diagnosed and treated. Medical treatment need not be described here as 
it is ftrlly discussed in text books of medicine. In all cases a thorough 
physical examination is essential, and more so in cases where the child 
believes that the defect is due to some physical cause. To illustrate: here is 
the case of a boy, 13 years old, who firmly believed that his bedwetting was 
due to “weakness’^ and this belief was strengthened by his doctor’^s opinion. 
Similar was his mother^s idea; further, she maintained that it was hereditary 
as her other children also bedwetted. A thorough and impressive physical 
examination was made and the boy was assured that it w^as not due to any 
weakness. He was a healthy well-developed boy. His and his mother^s faulty 
notions about heredity were corrected. In about a week’s time his bed- 
wetting was less frequent. While there was hardly a ‘‘dry” night before the 
assurance was given, there were, after it, one or two “dry” nights during the 
week following. Subsequently the boy improved very much, the frequency 
being about once in a month. Treatment is still being carried on. 

After having eliminated any possibility of an organic, cause, one 
proceeds with the investigations of socio- psychological factors. Th-e impor- 
tance oi a detailed and chronological collection ^f history cannot bo 
over-estimated. It gives many clues to start with. In individual cases 
different factors may be at work. The treatment consists in the (a) removal 
of damaging environmental factors and (b) re-education of the child by 
psycho-therapeutic procedure. In the first case, most often the parent has to 
be dealt with, whilst in the latter the child himself. 

Environmental Factors . — To begin with, parents’ erroneous beliefs with 
regard to a weak bladder or kidney or “nerves” or “heredity” are corrected. 
Punishments, scolding, bribing and shaming, for example, making the child 
stand in a corner facing the wall during meal time, should be discouraged. 
Faulty attitudes like unnecessary comparisons with other siblings or children, 
rejection, oversolicitude or “babying” have to be modified if not completely 
got rid off. This enlightenment on correct attitudes is known as “attitude 
therapy’ \ ’ In cases where bedwetting has followed the advent of a new baby 
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in the family, the parents must take special care to show equal love and 
affection go that the child does not feel suddenly deprived of the, mother's 
attention. It is a good practice to prepare the child beforehand and to teach 
him to be less selfish and share his things with the new comer. The social 
worker is expected to help the parents in improving cleanliness and the other 
aspects of the child's surroundings, and to establish regular habits in him. 
In those cases where bedwetting has been persistent since birth and no 
attempt has been made to train the child in toilet habits, it is best to re- 
educate and train him by establishing a. regime such as the one given below : — 

The regime set up should, as far as possible, eliminate excessive 
mental strain. Restriction of fluids, within certain limits, proves beneficial. 
Fluids, in any form, should not be allowed after 8 p.m. The child usually 
feels no hardship and his task is facilitated by prescribing a plain, simple, 
supper free from seasonings so that thirst is not increased. 

As regards the training directed to the night, it is best carried out as 
follows : — At the beginning of the treatment the child should be awakened 
just before it falls soundly asleep. Later, the best time is found out in the 
individual case. This is done by the parent who makes trips of inspection 
to find out at what time the wetting occurs. When the critical hour — 1/2 hour 
before wetting time — has been determined, the child should be thoroughly 
awakened on his visit to the bathroom. “Awakened" means to rouse the 
child completely so that he is wide awake which is not so easy as it sounds. 
The child must get up, and should not be allowed to go back to his bed until 
he has emptied his bladder. To wake him up one has to talk to him and some- 
times it is usual to wipe his face with a wet towel. A careful record should 
be maintained of his failures and successes. Successes should be encouraged 
by love and approbation and failures ignored. Let him realise thajb h^ has 
achieved more success than you expected of him. Then he starts the second 
week with real enthusiasm and not as one who failed in his efforts. 

A few words about the toilet training itself. Twelve to fifteen months 
is the usual age to begin such discipline. Severe punishment should never 
be inflicted and fear aroused in securing the proper use of the toilet. The 
method consists of making a business of frequency the child and keeping 
him dry by taking him frequently to the toilet. The mother, or the nurse, 
should find out the frequency of urination, and then take the child often 
enough so that he is kept dry most of the time. 

When proper toilet facilities are not available, suitable arrangements 
should be made. They should be as' convenient and non-frightening as 
possible. If long, dark, passages have to be traversed, one of the parents 
(preferably of the same sex) should accompany the child. In iustitutious 
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also very often such diflaeufties are experienced and it is better to have the 
‘hamal’ oa night duty accompany the child under such circumstance’s. 

As far as possible proper sleeping arrangements should be provided. 
The child should be made to sleep on a separate bed. A ten-year old boy was 
referred to the Clinic for bedwetting. On enquiry it was found that the boy 
was sleeping with the mother in the same bed. As a first step the mother was 
instructed to sleep separately from the boy. Bedw^etting stopped when the 
change was made. After* six months (during which period there was no 
relapse) the boy again slept ^jith the ifiother in the same bed, with the result 
that bedwetting recurred. The same advice was given again and bedwetting 
stopped cfompletely. 

Psychotherapeutic Procedure . — The first and the few subsequent interviews 
with the child have to be as informal as possible. It should be made perfectly 
clear to him that the relfjtionship between the psychiatrist and himself is 
not that of a physician and his patient, formal and matter-of-fact, but it is 
a relationship between him and an adult who tries to understand the difiicul- 
ties from the child’s point of view. Physical examination may be postponed 
to a later date especially if the child resents it, and if it is likely to 
antagonize him against the physician, since wholehearted co-operation is 
essential in this method of treatment. The first few interviews are spent in 
listening patiently and sympathetically to the child’s story. After thus gain- 
ing his confidence, the next step is to encourage him in maWng an effort 
to overcome the habit. Any feeling of utter hopelessness and despondency 
should be relieved by presenting the case in such a way as would make him 
feel that his problem is one which can be overcome and that he* is bigger 
than his habit, lie should be reassured that bedwetting is not a crime and 
be relteved of his sense of guilt or shame. Often it has been found useful 
to ask him what he thinks are the causes of his bedw'etting. In most cases 
the reply may be in the negativ§. But if he has any faulty notion about the 
causation of bedwetting, he should be corrected. 

• With younger children or those who are very reticent, their confidence 
can be gained through the medium of play. The child’s play is observed 
either by the psychiatrist or the play-room worker who, at the end of the ses- 
sion, notes down his observations which are then communicated to the psy- 
chiatrist. The child indulges in various types of games of his choice, and 
during the play works out his own emotipns, and also expresses his inner 
cravings, conflicts and phantasies unconsciously. It is signiflcant that a 
bedwetter very often chooses to pl^iy with water. A separate room should be 
provided for children who indulge in this type of play. One popular game 
with water is to connect one end of a rubber-tube to a tap, work the tap and 
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direct the stream of water coming out at the other (!nd on to tin mugs placed 
in a row, and then knock them off one by one. Another game consists in 
working the tap of a water- sink, collecting the water npto a certain level by 
preventing it from flowing out by means of a cork, and then trying to sink a 
rubber or a celluloid doll. When asked whom of the siblings this doll re- 
presents, the child very often replies with a grin “my brother^\ or “my 
sister’ \ as the case may be. There can be no doubt that much unconscious 
aggression against the object of hate is displayed and worked out during this 
sort of play. Some children mix water and sand, and play with the resultant 
mixture. They enjoy dirtying their whole body and clothes with the wet 
sand. As this play is observed uncritically and without hindrance, the child 
thinks that after all it is iiot^so bad or it is not a crime to be “dirty”. 
Gradually, “dirtying” by bedwetting disappears since another outlet is found 
for his unconscious emotional need. 

In many cases the child improves without any interpretations being 
given to his play which suggests that “it is the feeling of security that the 
child gets from expressing thoughts and impulses, of which he is otherwise 
afraid, in the presence of non-cntieal and kindly adult, that is the important 
medium of therapy”. As Kogorson aptly puts it, “Again and again one finds 
evidence that it is not the interpretation of a difficulty that causes it to 
vanish — it is the expression of it, and the reception of it without hostile criti- 
cism.” < 

For the treatment of chronic bedwetters there is a procedure, called the 
star-chart method, which is sometimes useful. Star-chart is a calendar on 
which the child fixes an adhesive gold star in celebration of every dry night. 
Even ohe star won in a week by a chronic bedwetter is enough to make him 
realise that “dry” night is possible and gives him an impetus to achieve 
further “dry” nights. Instead of a star-chart calendar, the child may be 
asked to keep a small notebook in which he writes the days of the week to- 
gether with the date. If a dry night is passed, a positive sign is made against 
that particular day of the week. If unsuccessful a cross (X) is put against 
that day. The joy and the enthusiasm that are expressed at finding more 
positive signs than the crosses are unmistakable. The child is asked to put 
the signs himself. By so doing we create in him confidence and make him 
feel that he is trusted. It is good, however, for the mother to check up 
occasionally, without the child knowing it, and see if he is putting the 
feigns honestly. 

With other children, individual psycho-therapy of the interpretative 
type is applied. The unconscious emotional conflicts are brought to the surface 
and the motives behind the svmntom interpreted. Whether psycholoo^ical 
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of the interpretative type*will have to be superficial or deep will depend upon 
the nature of the case. If enuresis is the result of anxiety, then it is necessary 
to search for its cause first and then treat it. 

Diurnal bedwetting is ordinarily found in children over 3 years of 
age, who are busy, active and excitable. Suth youngsters are usually so en- 
grossed in their play activities that they are hardly aware of the calls of 
nature. In such cases something must bo done to train them to attend to 
their physical demands. .“During the day the intervals between urination 
are gradually lengthened. FrequenUy one attains, within a short time, in- 
tervals of 3-4 hours, after lidving started with intervals of half an hour only. 
This method is particularly useful in dealing with enuresis diurnal and fre- 
quency of micturition, but it is also beneficial in nocturnal enuresis.'^ 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

Case l.—A tall anS attractive girl of 14 years was brought to the Clinic 
for bedwetting ; it was also reported that she suffered pain in the stomach 
and that she was in the habit of beating the mother which made the latter 
feel anxious about the daughter. 

The girl acquired bladder control at the age of 2 to 2i years, but at the 
age of 4 years she started bedwetting, the frequency being about once in two 
months ; this continued till the age of 6 years, after which it became worse 
occurring from one to three times every night. This went on^lill she was 12i 
years old. Then she stopped bedwetting for a month or so and started it 
again with the same frequency. This was the situation at the time she was 
referred to the Clinic. 

With regard to the pain in the abdomen she stated that it was of a 
•griplhg nature as if someone was twisting a rope inside. It was not a re- 
ferred pain, had no relation to food or menstrual periods and was not localis- 
ed. Pain usually came on between 11-30 a.m. and 12-30 p.m. when she was 
unoccupied but not when she was busily occupied. The first time she remem- 

•bered having pain was after a quarrel with her mother. In saying that the 

daughter was uncontrollable the mother meant that she was disobedient, and 
answered back if scolded, and that she was very irritable and occasionally 
hit the mother back if the latter punished her. The patient also hit her 
younger sister on the slightest provocation. 

In this case the significant feature was the extreme rejection of the 
child by the mother who made no secret of the fact that she was not fond of 
the child, and that she would like to get rid of her especially because of her 
bedwetting and bad temper. She showed great disgust at the child^s bed- 
wetting which she tried to cowjofc by severe beating, and abused her in words 
2 
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which meant that her death would give her ‘(the mother) much relief. The 
girl petted. and embraced the mother only to meet with the response that she 
(the daughter) was too grown up for such demonstration. The girl’s freedom 
was much curtailed. She was not allowed to go out as the mother was sus- 
picious about the girl’s activities, i.e., talking to boys and actors and 
actresses staying in the neighbourhood. She wanted the girl to get married 
just to get rid of her, and showed extreme willingness to send her to a boarding 
school. The girl’s maternal grandmother is an invalid and she also openly 
declared her dislike of the girl. The mother frequently told the girl that she 
would be the cause of the grandmother’s death if the latter happened to die. 
The mother showed not only great aflfection for the girl’s younger sister and 
the uncle but also showed extremely over-protective attitude towards them. The 
uncle, the younger brother of the mother on whom she is absolutely dependant, 
is a neurotic person and is about 25 years of age. The father of the girl 
showed very little interest in his children, being fully occupied with his work. 
The only interest he showed occasionally was in beating the patient when her 
mother told tales about her. 

The patient was extremely jealous of her younger sister to whom the 
mother showed special favour as she is a weakling and keeps bad health. The 
patient was every fond of dancing and music but she was never encouraged by 
her mother to indulge in these activities fearing that she might become an 
actress and take to the cinema profession. Naturally she felt that she would 
become a useless girl as she constantly stayed with ignorant and unintelligent 
people (meaning her own people at home). The family set no high ideals for 
her to follow. She was tired of the unharmonious relations between the family 
members and very much detested grandmother’s interference in her affairs. 
She got on well with other people outside her home. 

From the above account it is evident that the child lacked the most 
fundamental emotional need— ^the need for security in the form of parenta 
love. She was a completely rejected child who found nothing in the hoi 
to inspire her or satisfy her wish for response. Her freedom, which is nev 
so much wanted as at the time of puberty, was very much curtailed. B 
interests in dancing and music were completely suppressed. Hence, 1 
rebellious attitude is not difficult to understand. 

Treatment . — In the first place, a thorough physical examination v 
made to diagnose the cause for her pain in the abdomen but no organic d 
order nor anything abnormal could be detected. The patient was told tl 
her illness was not due to any serious organic disorder but that it had 
emotional origin. All the same, a mixture was prescribed by way of a place 
as she was not satisfied with this explanation of her trouble. Then regul 
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psychotherapy was instituted to correct the mother’s faulty -attitude and to 
carry on individual work with the child herself. Her I. Q, (Intelligence 
Quotient) was found to be 91 by Binet-Simon Testa and 107 by Performance 
Tests. 

Worh with the Child Hertelf.—Uhe Psyohotherapic method adopted in 
this case was of the interpretative type. The relation between emotions and 
bodily symptoms was explained. It was pointed out to her that her pain in 
the abdomen was of psychlo origin as was shown by the definite times at 
which it occurred such as the^ first time when she felt pain after a quarrel with 
her mother. Pain was of griping nature — as if some one was twisting a rope 
inside. ‘An interpretation of this was given by way of explaining to her the 
relation between the nature of pain and her aggression towards her mother. 
Her bedwetting was also tackled on the same lines interpreting her troubles at 
appropriate times during^tho talks. Aggression against the mother express- 
ed itself unconsciously by her bedwetting which was a method adopted 
by her to retaliate. Her enuresis was an infantile way (regression) of 
procuring her mother’s attention and sympathy as was shown by the fact that 
she did not bedwet when she slept with her mother. She was advised to 
meet her diffloulties in a healthy and dignified way. The jealousy situation 
between herself and her sister and uncle was also explained. 

Attitude therapy in the case of the mother tfns difBcult and arduous. 
She had her own emotional difilculties which were frankly discussed with the 
physician. She was given some insight into her own behaviour towards her 
daughter. The social worker, who visited her home, had not only talks with 
the mother but also lengthy discussions with the grandmother. The uncle was 
advised to attend the J. J. Hospital for psychiatric treatment. There was 
'considerable change for the good in the attitude of botl^ the mother and the 
grandmother towards the child. She was also helped to find good friends, and 
recreational facilities were provided by the skilful management of the chief 
playroom worker. Later on the child was sent to a boarding school. 

* Progress of the Case and Results.— Within the first few visits to the 
Clinic pain disappeared completely. Bedwetting also stopped but there 
were occasional mild relapses during which she bedwetted only for a day or 
BO and only once in the night. Later inquiries at the boarding school showed 
that bedwetting had completely stopped and that she had been free from it for 
the last one year. Her irritability had ijpnsiderably diminished, her general 
uncontrollable nature had changed; and hei' mother has been very much 
relieved of her anxiety about hpr daughter who is still in the boarding school 
where she is making satisfactory progress. 

Case S.—A small boy of 2 years and 9 months was referred to the Clinic 
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for bedwetting, soiling of elothes, mischief and temper tantrums. He was 
accompanied by his mother, a thin, pale, nervous person with a very anxiohs 
look. She was very much worried about the child because he was extremely 
jealous of his younger sister whom he beat frequently. His bedwetting and 
soiling upset her very much because she thought every normal child should 
acquire complete bladder and bowel control by the age of six months. Soiling 
mostly occurred in the nursery school and occasionally at home. When she 
found that her child was wetting his bed and soilinl; his clothes, she tried to 
correct his habits by beating and scoldihg him. The mother had very queer 
notions about cleanliness*. She herself dressed well and looked neat and tidy. 
The father always quoted his own example to the child saying that he*; unlike 
him (patient), was never a naughty boy and never bedwetted or soiled him- 
self after the age of six months. 

As regards treatment it may bo stated that onlv attitude therapy in the 
case of the mother, and play therapy in that of the boy were carried out. No 
direct work with the child was done. Attitude therapy consisted in correcting 
her faulty notions about upbringing of children and relieving her of her 
anxiety about the boy which was unconsciously communicated to him. 
She was persuaded not to beat or scold him for his “uncleanly” habits as, 
inspite of her having recourse to that method, the child did not improve. It 
was also impressed on her that bedwetting npto the age of 3 years could be 
regarded as a 'normal occurrence in children. The child was attending a 
nursery school where he spent more than five hours which was rather too 
much for a child just 3 years old. She was persuaded to keep him there for 
a shorter time, say, 3 to 4 hours. 

Another thing that worried the mother was the child’s temper tan. 
trnms. During these tantrums the child cried loudly, rolled on the ground 
kicking his feet in the air. The mother used to deal Avith these by punish* 
ment either in the form of beatings or keeping the child hungry; sometimes 
she would yield to the child’s demands. Advice was therefore given as to 
how to deal with his temper outbursts by pointing out to the mothers that 
she herself should not be upset and show temper but just ignore the outburst; 
if she could not tolerate the noise or sight of it, she could go away to another 
room, and later come and reassure the child, from time to time, without 
giving in to him but always explaining the reason why his demand was 
considered unreasonable. t 

His habit of beating his'yonnger sister on the slightest provocation was 
another problem which the mother found difficult to tackle. The mechanism 
of sibling rivalry was explained to her. She was advised that her attitude 
to the patient should be sqch as not to make him, who was the centre 
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of attention and interest'ofthe parents till the arrival of the younger baby, 

feel neglected and less loved; such a situation is likely to occur in’ view of the 
fact that a new barn baby, small and dependent as he is, naturally demands 
more time and attention from the mother who expects the older child to be 
able to look after himself. She was also instructed to tell her husband not to 
remark that he was naughty and not to nag him for his bedwetting. 

In the Clinic, bis activities consisted mostly in playing on the sand- 
tray where he played with sand and water, and smeared his body with them 
while playing. He always seemed td enjoy playing with water and “dirtying” 
himself and bis clothes with sand and water. 

i’rogress of the Case and Results. — The mother oo-opcrated well and 
carried out all the instructions and advice given in the Clinic. Soiling com- 
pletely ceased. Bedwetting considerably improved. Before his referral he 
used to bedwet daily bi\t since coming to the Clinic it diminished to once or 
twice in a month. Temper tantrums disappeared completely. Beating the 
younger sister persisted but it was very much less* than before. Unfortunately 
the patient could not continue attending the Clinic because of unavoidable 
circumstances. Further inquiries, however, show that his improvement has 
been maintained but his bedwetting has not completely disappeared. 

The improvement in this case may be ascribed to:--(l) Perfect co- 
operation of the mother, who always showed great keenness to learn the 
modern methods of child training, and took full advantage* of the attitude 
therapy given to her, and her being able to change her own attitude. 
(2) Playing on the sand-tray. In this instance no interpretations of his play 
were given to the patient. This suggests that “it was the feeling of 
security that the child felt from expressing thoughts and impulses' (dirtying 
hitnself'with sand and water), of which he was otherwise afraid, in the 
presence of non-critical and kindly adult” (the playroom worker), which 
improved the child very much. The child was able to work out his emotions 
and express his inner cravings and phantasies unconsciously during play. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OP THE JUVENILE COURT 

J. P. GUPTA 

The treatment of the young offender, which was formally influenced by the then pre* ' 
vailing theories of adult criminology, has now changed radically owing to the growth of our 
knowledge of child nature and of the social causes of delinquency. As a result the Juvenile 
Court has come into being. In this article Mr. Gupta traces the history of the Juvenile Court 
Movement and explains its fundamentals, a clear understanding i>f which is essential for the 
successful operation of the Court. 

tlT.Qupta.( Tata School, 1^42) is the Chief Probation OfiScer of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Delhi. 

I N England the evolution of the Juvenile Court can be traced back to over a 
thousand years, to the times of King Athelstan who in the tenth century 
enacted that “men should slay none younger than a fifteen winters’ man”, 
and provided that “if his kindred will not take him, nor be surety for him, 
then swear he as the Bishop shall teach him, that he will shun all evil, and let 
him be in bondage for his price ; and if after that he steals let men slay or 
hang him, as they did to his elders.” But in India we find that even so late 
as 1836 our Prison Reforms Committees appointed by the Government of India 
was opposed to all reforming influences and rejected the idea of separation of 
the juveniles from the adults. Later, jail reforms committees were appointed 
in 1864, 1877 and 1883, but they too did not mention a single word regarding 
the separation or reformative treatment of juvenile or young offenders. 

The earliest legislative attempt to deal with destitute and delinquent 
children in India was made by the Government of India in 1850 by passing an 
All India Act known as Act XIX of 1858. By this Act a differentiation between 
a child and an adult offender was for the first time made, as the Act authoris- 
ed the magistrate committing children between the ages of 10 and 18 for vag- 
rancy or commission of any petty offence to bind them as apprentices. Any 
magistrate, or justice of peace, or director of a charity could act as the guard- 
ian of the offending child. The main purpose of this Act was to divert the 
criminal tendencies of children towards some trade or craft in order to 
enable them to earn a living. 

In 1857 the Government of Bombay recognised the David Sassoon 
Industrial and Reformatory School (founded in 1843) for the reformation of 
youthful offenders, and the young offenders were committed to its charge 
under section 399 of the Criminal l^rocedure Code. The section provides : 
“When any person under the age of fifteen years is sentenced by any criminal 
court to imprisonment for any offence, the court may direct that such person, 
instead of being imprisoned in a criminal jail, shall be confined, in any refor- 
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matory established by thd Local Government as a fit place for confinement, in 
vrhich thgre are means of suitable discipline and of training in some branch of 
useful industry, or which is kept by a person willing to obey such rules as the 
Local Government prescribes with regard to the discipline and training of 
persons confined therein.” 

The Central Government noting the successful working of the David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory School in Bombay passed the Reforma- 
tory Schools Act in 1870 lor the whole country, which was really the next 
step forward regarding the treatmeift of delinquent children. The object of 
the Act was to establish institutions for males to 'serve as reformatory and 
industrial schools on the lines of similar institutions in England. Conse- 
quently, government institutions in the form of reformatory schools were set 
up by some of the Provincial Governments, and a few private institutions, 
which were willing to abide by the conditions laid down by the Government, 
were also recognised. In these schools boys are separated at night, and 
proper arrangements for their food, clothing and sanitation exist. The inmates 
are trained in one or the other craft or industry in order to enable them to 
earn a livelihood on being released. 

According to this Act the following three kinds of juveniles were com- 
mitted to the reformatory schools : — 1. Boys under 14 years of age convicted 
of offences punishable with transportation or imprisonment but not sentenced; 
2. Boys under 14 years of age with no visible means of subsistence and 
associating with thieves and bad characters; 3. Boys under 12 years of age 
sentenced to imprisonment. Owing to this definite and separate enactment 
for treating juvenile offenders, section 399 of the Criminal Prpeedure Code 
was repealed with reference to Bombay and other provinces where * reforma- 
tory^schpols had been started. Still the unrepealed sections left it tc the dis- 
cretion of the magistrate in the matter of sending a boy under 15 or 16 years 
to prison ; but the officer of the prison was given the authority to place a 
child whom he thought fit before the magistrate for being transferred to a 
reformatory for a period ranging between 2 and 7 years. The two main short- 
comings of the Act were 1. It was restricted to males only; 2. A youth- 
ful offender could be committed to a reformatory of the province in which he 
was honvicted and punished and so in the provinces where there were no 
reformatories the Act could not come into operation. 

The Prison Conference held in 1892 recommended the amendment of 
this Act. The Government of India also inv/ted suggestions in this respect 
from the Provincial Governments. Then in 1897 the Act was modified raising 
the age limit to 16 years in Borfibay Presidency and 15 years elsewhere, and 
making provision for the boys to be detained from 2 to 7 years upto a 
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maximam age limit of 18 years, and also for tkeir release on licence after the 
age of 14 years. The Inspector General of Prisons was authorised to inspecit 
reformatory schools. Though the Act did not provide for the opening of snch 
schools for girls owing to the opppsition to this idea from the Hindus and the 
Muslims, yet it was provided therein that young girl offenders could be re- 
leased on their parent or guardian, standing surety for their good behaviour 
for a period not extending beyond one year. 

With the passing of this amendment, the reformatory section of the 
Yeravada Jail in Bombay Province, used hitherto for receiving juvenile 
offenders committed to it under section 399 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
was changed into a full-fledged reformatory school under the control • of the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Province. In the year 1916 the 
Salvation Army took an interest in the problem and dpened the Willingdon 
Boys’ Home at Bycnlla, Bombay, accommodating ope hundred boys with a 
view to reclaim destitute and neglected children . 

In 1917 the public of Bombay took a keen interest in the care and pro- 
tection of children and under the leadership of Mr. (now Sir) R. P. Masani, 
the Society for the Protection of Children in Western India was inaugurated. 
It did commendable work in rescuing children from undesirable hands and 
environments, and pressed the Government for legislation in that sphere. As 
a result, the Bombay Legislature passed the Children Act in 1924 which did 
not come into operation till 1927, i.e., after the Declaration of Geneva on the 
rights of childhood. The Declaration maintains that every child has a 
right to protection from exploitation and abuse ; that he must be gradually 
trained to earn a living and that he must be given sufiicient means for normal 
physical and spiritual development which will enable him to become a useful 
and happy member of .the community. < 

The principle of separate detention of juvenile offenders was for the 
first time initiated in India by the Indian Jails Committee, 1919-20, in its re- 
commendations. It also points out that children commit offences as a result of 
immaturity and that the jail is not a fit place for keeping them. “The cold- 
blooded character of crimes sometimes committed by young children may 
generally be attributed to this lack of realization, just as boys are often cruel 
from mere thonghtlessness. It is well known that the full recognition of the 
laws of property comes with maturity, and that offences against property com- 
mitted by the young are largely due to lack of suitable training and to bad 
upbringing. Experience proved that at the ages hereunder considered proper 
training will, in a great majority of cases, b^ successful, but such training 
cannot well be provided in prison. It should be given in a special institution 
devised and equipped for the purpose. Moreover, it is undesirable to familiarise 
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the young with the sights of prison life, or to blunt the fear of prison which 
is one of^the most powerful deterrents from crime. For all these reasons, we 
consider that the imprisonment of children and young persons is clearly con- 
trary to public policy, and we recommend that the provisions of the English 
Law on the subject, which have already been embodied in the Madras Child- 
ren Act, should be generally adopted throughout India. ^ 

At this time came the Reform of 1919 according to which the administra- 
tion of prison became a pi;pvincial subject. The Madras Legislature was the 
first to pass the Children Act in 1920.* As a conse'quence of the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Jails Corilmittee, Children Acts were passed in Bengal in 
1922, aqd as referred to above, in Bombay in 1924. But these Acts came into 
operation only after the League of Nations issued the Declaration of Geneva, 
This Declaration maintains that mankind owes to the child the best that it has 
to give. It further emphasises that the child must be fed, nursed and protect- 
ed against every form of exploitation, and must be given the means requisite 
for its normal development, both materially and spiritually so as to enable it 
to devote itself to the services of its fcllowmen. This Declaration did much 
to create public opinion through persistent propaganda in favour of the imme- 
diate necessity to provide for the protection of the child. As a result, the 
Bombay Government convened a conference of the representatives of social 
service agencies in Bombay in September 1926 to consider the question of 
setting up a new machinery for working the Children Act and^the ChiJdren^s 
Aid Society was started. The Act came into force in 1927 in Bombay. Madras 
followed in 1928 in enforcing the Act. The Central Province passed a similar 
measure in 1937 but it has not yet been enforced. The Government of Sind 
applied the provisions of the Bombay Children Act to the province of -Sind in 
1938. » The Delhi Government enforced the Bombay Children Act in 1941 with 
minor necessary alterations. Wherever the Children Act came into force the 
application of the Reformatory Schools Act of 1897 ceased, as its provisions 
were more or less covered by the Children Act. However, in Delhi the Ke- 
•formatory Schools Act still applies, as the portion of the Act relating to young 
offenders has not yet come into force. A child as defined by the Act means 
any person under the age of sixteen years; and a youthful offender means any 
child ^ho has been found to have committed an offence punishable with trans- 
portation or imprisonment. 

It will be of interest here to give the following tables indicating the 
position taken by different countries in the world in fixing the age of criminal 
responsibility in their respective countries. 

1 The Indian Jails Committee Report, 1919-20, published by the Goverfllnent of India, 
Delhi; pp. 99. 
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System A' 


Criminal responsibility attained at a fixed age in respect of the Juvenile 
Court's jurisdiction over young offenders. 


Country 

Age of oriminal 
responsibility 

J urisdiction of Juvenile Courts 
i or Child Welfare Council ) 

Minimum age 

Maximum ago 
of exclusive 
jurisdiction 

i. 

Maximum age 
of concurrent 
jurisdiction 
with Adult Court 

Argentine 

14 years 

14 years 

18 years 

... 

Belgium 

16 

» » 

••• 

16 ,, 

... 

Denmark 

15 

9 1 

• • • 

15 ,, 

18 years 

Germany 

14 

1 1 

14 years 

18 

• •• 

Norway 

14 

* t 


14 ,, 

18 years 

Portugal 

16 

% 1 

• •• 

IG ,, 

• •• 

Sweden 

15 

1 1 

• • ♦ 

15 „ 

18 years 


System B 


Criminal responsibility fixed between a minimum and maximum age 



Age of 
criminal res* 
ponsibility 

Jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts 
(or Child Welfare Council) 

Country 

Where there 
is due under- 
standing 
(Minimum) 

Whore due 
understand- 
ing is absent 
(Maximum) 

Minimum 

ago 

Maximum 
ago of ex- 
clusive 
jurisdiction 

Maximum 
age of con- 
current 
jurisdiction 
with 

Adult Court 

Union of South 
Africa > 

7 

14 

7 

16 

• • • 

Australia 

14 

18 

14 

18 

••• 

Bolivia 

10 

17 

... 

• •• 


United Kingdom. 

' 8 

14 

8 

14 

7 

Brazil 

14 

18 

14 

18 

• •• 

Bulgaria 

10 

17 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

Canada 

7 

14 

7 

16 

• •• 

Chile 

16 

20 

16 

20 

• •• 

Cze choslo vakia • • • 

14 

18 

14 

• •• 

18 ' 

Prance 

13 

16 

13 

16 

18 

Hungary 

12 

18 

• •• 

15 

18 

INDIA 

7 

14 

• •• 

16 

, ••• 

Italy 

14 

18 . 

• •• 

18 

• •• 

Japan 

14 

18 

• •• 

16 

18 

Lithuania 

10 

17 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

Mexico 

12 . 

« 18 


18 

18 

New Zealand ••• 

7 

14 

• •• 

17 


Poland 

13 

17 

13 

17 


Netherlands ••• 

• •• 

18 


16 

18 

Bumania 

14 

19 

14 

19 

••r 
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The above figures show that the age of criminal responsibility in India is the 
lowest, being ? years as compared to 14 to 16 years in most of the other coun- 
tries. The maximum age of juvenile court jurisdiction too is low in India, It 
is 16 years while in almost every country it is^ as high as 18 years.' 

The Children Acts, though enacted separately in the provinces, are more 
or less similar, and so they may be discussed.all at a time. The Act classifies 
children under three heads. One part of the Act deals with measures for the 
custody and protection of children who are destitutes. Any police oflScer, or 
other person so authorised, may brings any child, who has no home, or means 
of subsistence, or parents, or guardian, or whose guardian is a criminal, or who 
frequents the company of any reputed thief or prostitute, or is a prostitute, or 
is likely to fall in bad association, to the court, which either gives him in 
custody of his relatives On their executing a bond to be responsible for the 
good behaviour of the chjld, or sends him to some certified school. On the 
divy of hearing, the child is brought into the juvenile court and the case is 
heard and decided in accordance with the provisions *of the Children Act. 

There are minor differences in the different provincial Acts regarding 
this part of the Act dealing with destitute and neglected children. For better 
understanding a summary of these differences is given in the table on page 320. 

Another part of the Act deals with offences against children and their 
prevention. It provides for punishment of persons (having charge of children) 
for cruelty, abandonment, neglect, ill-treatment, causing or allowing the child 
to beg, being a drunkard while in charge of the child, for giving intoxicating 
liquor to the child, for inciting to beg or borrow or gamble, for taking pawn 
from a child, allowing the child to be in a brothel, and causing or encouraging 
seduction of young girls. Nothing in this section affects the right’ of any 
•pareift, teacher or other person having lawful charge of child to administer 
suitable punishment to such child. The provisions of this part are found in 
Bombay, Delhi, Sind and C. P., but not in Madras. However, efforts are being 
made in Madras to got the Act amended to include this provision. When a 
* person charged with any of the above offences is punished with imprisonment, 
the child is committed to the care of some of his relatives, or other fit person, 
or sent to a certified school until he attains the age of 18 years, 

*The third part of the Act is about the youthful offender. Youthful 
offender means any child who has been found to have committed an offence 
punishable with transportation or imprisonment. The Acts provide that as 
soon as a child is arrested for any non-bailable dffence save the charge of culp- 
able homicide, or any other offence punishable with transportation for life or 
death, he is released on bail, if sufficient security is forthcoming, unless for 
reasons to be recorded in writing the officer believes that such release would 
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Bombay 

Bind 

C,P, 

Madras 

Delhi 

Bengal. 

1. Has no home, settled plaoe 
of abode or visible means of 
subsistence or has no parent or 
guardian who exercises regular 
and proper guardianship. 

same as in 
Bomlray 


same as in 
Bombay 
with the 
additional 
clause — ‘if 
found 
wandering* 

same as i n 
Bombay 

I 

i 

same as in 
Madras 

2. If found destitute and his 
parents, or surviving parent, or 
other guardian, 'or in the cade 
of an illegitimate child his 
mother or other guardian, are, 
or is, as the case may be, under- 
going transportation or im- 
prisonment. 

*Bame as in 
Bombay 

same as in 
Bombay 

same as in 
, Bombay 

same as in 
Bombay 

same as in 
Bombay 

9 

3. Is under the care of a parent 
or guardian who, by reason of 
criminal or drunken habits, is 
unfit to have the care of such 
person. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dr. 

1 

Do. 

Do. 

4. Frequents the company of 
any reputed thief or prostitute. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

5. Is lodging or residing in or 
frequenting a house used by a 
prostitute for the purpose of 
prostitution. ^ 

Do. 

Do. 

No such 
provision 

Do. 

Do. 

G. Is otherwise likely to fall 
into bad association, or to be 
exposed to moral danger, or to 
enter upon a life of crime. 

Do. 

No such 
provision 

No such 
provision 

Do. 

No such 
provision 

7. No definite provision for 
arresting begging child. 

1 

Do, 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Lives by 
begging or, 
is found 
in any 
street or 
place of 
public 
resort, 
begging or 
receiving 
aims, etc. 
etc, 

• 


bring him into association with any reputed criminal. More leniency, however, 
is shown in the case of girl offenders Regarding their release on bail. If the 
child is not released on bail he is kept in a remand home run by the Children's 
Aid Society or some such organization and not ^ police lock up or jail. It 
is provided : “No police officer shall, however, detain in custody any such 
person for a longer period than is reasonable under all the circumstances of the 
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case ; and such period shall not, In the absence of a special order of a court, 
etceed twenty-four hours, exclusive of the time necessary for the journey from 
the place of arrest to the court. 

In Bombay and Madras the whole Act is in force while in Bengal and 
Delhi only the parts relating to destitute, neglected and dependent children » 
as also the part relating to cruelty on childrep, are in force. As regards the 
youthful offenders, they are tried in accordance with the ordinary criminal law 
in both these provinces. Iln Delhi the youthful offenders are tried by the 
juvenile court magistrate, of course ifhder the ordinary crimifial law, but he 
has instructions to consider the social investigation report in individual cases 
(prcpail^d by the Chief Probation Officer of the province) before announcing 
judgment. The police in Delhi have orders to inform the Chief Probation 
Officer of all arrests of Juvenile offenders by the police in order to eimble him 
to investigate their social history and submit his reports. The social in- 
vestigation reports help the judge to better understand the youthful offender 
in his social setting and in releasing him on probation if the circumstances are 
favourable. In Karachi, Part II of the Bombay Children Act, 1924, relating to 
the measures for the custody and protection of destitute children, etc., is already 
applied and the Government now contemplates applying sections 10, lOA to 
lOE and 14 of the Act also. 

Amongst all the classes of children dealt with by the Children Acts in the 
different provinces, the number of neglected or destitute chihken has been the 
highest. The number of uncontrollable children brought before the court has 
been on the increase. In Bombay, during the year 1940-41 out of 2,71G child- 
ren arrested 1,363 were neglected or destitute children (i.e. 50’14%) and 1,170 
were youthful offenders (i.e, 42*34%). The number of uneoutrollable* children 
brought Jbef ore the court increased to 100 from 66 in Jlie previous year. In 
Madras in the year 1942 out of a total of 984 cliildron the number of destitute 
or neglected children was 434 and those of uncontrollable was 61. 

On the day of hearing the juvenile oft’ender is produced before the juve- 
nile court for being dealt with according to law. Pending his trial, the remand 
home where the young offender is kept serves as a clearing house for sorting 
out children before their individual needs are met. In these homes children 
follow a regular programme and are^given some sort of instruction as W’ell, 
The Superintendent of the Remand Home is generally the Chief Probation 
Officer and thus there is unification of approach, both physically and function- 
ally. A child is not merely detained here tilPthe case is decided. The Proba- 
tion Officers have their quarters within the compound of the Home which 
gives them ample opportunities to study the children in their ordinary routine 
of life whep they reveal themselves more naturally than in an arranged inter- 
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view. This all ronnd study helps the Probation Officers and the detention 
home supervisors to understand the child in his proper setting and to do thb 
best they can for him. While there arc proper and separate remand homes 
under the Children’s Aid Societies in Bombay, Madras and Bengal, there is no 

I* 

separate home in Delhi as the number of cases is small. Therefore, provision 
for detention is made in the Reformatory School itself. 

On the date fixed for trial the child comes into the court. Every care 
is taken by the Juvenile Court to keep the detention preriod as short as possible, 
and detention is limited to those children for whom it is absolutely necessary. 
Such children 'include runaways and homeless, those whose home conditions 
are so bad that immediate removal is necessary, those beyond the control of 
their parents, those whose parents cannot be relied upon to produce them in 
the court, those who have committed offences so serious that their release 
pending the disposition of their cases would endanger ,the public safety, and 
those who must be held as witnesses. Every child so taken into custody is 
entrusted to one of the Probation Officers attached to the juvenile court for 
investigation and he must submit a report to the court on the day of hearing 
of the particular case. The Probation Officer makes a social study of the child 
including his physical and mental condition, his home life, school career, 
religious background and his environment. If he had been employed informa- 
tion may be received from the employer also. Further, the Probation Officer 
contacts the child’s parents and such other persons who may prove helpful. 
Where psychiatric study is necessary it is also obtained. The whole object of 
this detailed investigation is not to gather evidence against the child but to 
study him in .the light of the various conditioning factors entering into his 
misbehaviour. 

The purpose of tjiis preliminary investigation is to present a history of 
the case to the magistrate. The proceedings are of a civil nature as opposed 
to the criminal ones. In the proceedings of a criminal nature the offender is 
charged with an offence, sufficient evidence is adduced by the prosecution to 
prove the crime, charge is framed and the child is asked to plead guilty or 
not-guilty. If he pleads guilty, he is punished; if he pleads not-guilty, farther 
evidence on behalf of the prosecution is taken and the offender is given an 
opportunity to defend himself, and finally if he is found guilty he is punished 
with imprisonment or fine or both. On the other hand, the procedure of the 
juvenile court is of civil nature, it being a court of chancery. Bather than on 
the act itself, the emphasis is laid upon the circumstances which led the offender 
to commit that particular act. The specific offence at issue is considered as one 
of the many factors which led him to appear in the court. No punishment is 
awarded. On the other hand, care and protectiou is provided to the child ip 
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order to free him from the undesirable forces which influenced him to delin- 
quent behaviour so that he may be turned into a useful member o£ society. 
“The purpose of the proceedings here is not punishment, but correction of 
conditions, care and protection of the child, and prevention of a recurrence 
through constructive work of the court. C&nservation of the child as a valu- 
able asset of the community is the dominant note.’’ ^ 

The Juvenile Court does not need the traditional furnishing of the court 
room as the trial is infor^pial and the child has to be made to feel at home. 
Hence, customary legal procedure, .its rules of* evidence, its insistence on 
categorical answers of ‘yos^ or ‘no’ have no place here. The court room is a 
smaller one with no separate railings for the lawyers or the offenders. The 
child, parents, judge and the probation officer are present in the atmosphere 
of an informal conference. In some places where there are not many cases, 
there is no separate Juvenile Court, but the same criminal court, with minor 
amendments, serves the* purposes on fixed days in the week. The public is not 
allowed and even newspaper reporting is prohibited. In Madras, there is no 
such provision but efforts are being made to have the provision for prohibit- 
ing the publication of names, addresses and other details of juvenile delin- 
quents. The object of providing such a simple atmosphere is to make it 
possible for the child to respond naturally and readily to the questions put to 
him. The court room is filled with the spirit of friendliness. Ihe child is 
not brought as an accused person with a complaint filed against him but as a 
juvenile on whose behalf a petition is filed. The petition alleges the occur- 
rence of the delinquency, stating the age, nature, physical pecularities, social 
circumstances, family situation, surroundings, etc., which led him to commit 
the act. Summons, instead of warrant, is used and the police ofiicers, if any , 
appear in plain clothes. In such a calm atmosphere the young offender, his 
relatives and associates arc examined by the court, ^he school representative 
and others having an interest in the child, including the family physician, if 
any, are heard by the court one by one. Since evidence is given individually 
those persons are not likely to be influenced by the statements of other wit- 
nesses, and so, state only what they themselves know. The judge or the referee 
usually asks most of the questions. Before the enquiry begins, the judge 
receives a report of the probation officer’s social investigation of the case. 

The court room has a record' system which provides for the filling of 
necessary legal records, social investigation reports, and records of the work 
done by the probation officer with the feses on probation for future reference, 
if any of the delinquents is brought again before the court. This record is 
valuable also for the purpose o’f statistical study and social research. 

» Bernard Flexner and Roger Baldwin — Courts and Probation^ p. 21» 
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in this manner much pertinent information^^ about the delinquent is 
made available and “the court is thus enabled to render a decision which in the 
end is designed to serve the best interest and permanent welfare of the child. 
The trial judge takes into consideration all of the valuable information 
gathered by the probation ofiicefs and the diagnosis of the medical depart- 
ment concerning the physical and mental condition of the child. 

Taking all these facts into consideration the court deals with the case 
in any one or more of the following ways : — (a) discharging the offender 
after due admouition, or (b) by committing the offender to the care of his 
parent, guardian, other adult relative or other fit person, on such parent, 
guardian, relative or person executing a bond to bo responsible for tis good 
behaviour, or (c) by so discharging the offender and placing him under the 
supervision of a person named by the court, or (cc) Uy releasing the offender 
on probation, or (d) by sending the offender to a certified school, or (e) by 
sentencing the offender to caning in cases where the 'conduct of the offender 
has been such as to lead the court to believe that no other punishment would 
be effective, or (f) by ordering the parent or guardian to pay a fine, or (g) by 
ordering the offender to pay a fine, or (h) where the offender is a child (of 
fourteen years of age or upward) by sentencing him to imprisonment, or (i) 
by treating the ease in any other manner in which it may legally be dealt with. 

It may be added here that the action taken by the court under any 
of the above heads does not, in any way, disqualify the child. It does 
not impose any civil disability such as is imposed upon those sentenced 
under the criminal law, nor is the child deemed a criminal or as having 
been convicted of any crime by reason of any such orders. It is provided 
that ‘if a child is found to have committed any offence, the fact that he 
has been so (found) shall not have any effect under Section 75 oi the. 
Indian Penal Code,* or^ Section 565 of the Code of Criminal Procedure* or 

® Section 75^ I, P. C,, runs -.—“Whoever, having been convicted (a) by a court in 
British India, of an offence punishable under chapter XIJ of this code with imprisonment of 
cither description for a term of three years or upward, or (b) by a court of tribunal in the 
territories of any Native Prince or State in India acting under the general or special author* 
rity of the Governor General in Council or of any local Government, of an offence which 
would, if committed in British India, have been punishable under those chapters of this code 
with like imprisonment for the like term, shall be guilty of any offence punishable, under 
either of those chapters with like imprisonment for the like term, shall bo subject for every 
such subsequent offence to transporation for life, or to imprisonment of either description 
for a term which may extend to ten years,” 

* Section $65, Cr, P. C, — This sectioif is a lengthy one dealing with the order for 
notifying address of previously convicted offender. The section authorised the magistrate 
passing orders in a criminal case to also order that the^ residence of the accused person and 
any change of, or absence from such residence after release be notified as hereinafter for a 
term not exceeding five years from the date of expiration of sentence* 
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operate as a disqualifi(?ation for office or election under any law.’ The 
evidence^ given by the child in Juvenile Court cannot be used against him in 
any proceedings in any other court. 

Among the awards that the court makes, the release on probation and 
committing to an institution are the most iihportaut and so wo shall discuss 
them in some details. In Bombay, during 1940-41 out of a total of 2,097 
children brought before Juvenile Court ai many as 555 were committed to 
institutions and 192 were released on probation. Similarly in Madras, in 1942 
out of a total of 985 diifdren, 202 .were sent t« institutions and 173 were 
placed on probation. In Karachi, in the year 1940-,41, 30 chilt^pen out of 91 
were released on probation. 

Probation . — We have seen above that the young offender is not a crim- 
inal deserving punishment but is a ward of society in need of help. The 
probation officer gives him this help. “Probation is a form of treatment for 
persons considered capable of being restored to well ordered law-abiding 
lives without the extremity of shutting them up fo 4 ‘ a longer or shorter period. 

It is a m’ethod of dealing with a person who has been found guilty of an 
offence by which he has been released under certain conditions imposed by 
the court as to conduct. It is a method of supervision of extra-moral discipline 
intended and designed to give the offender an opportunity to demonstrate 
that he is capable of so ordering his conduct as to avoid further conflict with 
the law and to be in future a law-abiding citizen; and it is the responsibility 
of the probation officer to give him such aid by way of counsel and planning 
as he may need to that end to see that he does so adjust his life iu the com- 
munity and, if he fails to do so, to bring him before the court for further dis- 
possession. In the case of persistent or serious failure, such* further dis- 
possession will generally involve imposition of sentence.” 

The Probation Officers are appointed either By the Children’s Aid 
Societies or the Government of the Province but are subject to the control of 
the Juvenile Court to which they are attached. The treatment of an individual 
case depends upon the study of his case separately, and so the Probation 
Officer works out a plan of treatment for each individual probationer on the 
basis of his social ease history. In making out the plan of treatment he takes 
into* consideration as assets salutary home atmosphere, satisfactory school 
record and healthy child-parent relationship, while physical defects, fre- 
quency of delinquency in the neighbourhood, lack of wholesome leisure-time 
activities he sets down on the liability ^de. 

The responsibility of the probation officer begins with the investigation 
of need and does not cease until the relief is discontinued or the person has 
pASftBd Iroro the supervision of thp probation officer. When a child is placed 
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on probation, the probation officer makes frequent- contacts with the pro- 
bationer by visitiwjLj him in his home, and carries out a profjramme designed 
to meet his needs. A largo number of children commit offences on account 
of the parents^ ignorance of the method of child care, training and character 
development, and of the harmfuh influences of bad associates and neighbours. 
The duty of the probation officer is to visit or receive visits from the youthful 
offender at such reasonable intert^ais as may be specified in the order passed 
by the court or subject thereto, and as the probation officer may think fit ; 
and to see that tjc or his relative, as th^. case may be, or other person to 
whose care sqch child or youthful offender is committed, observes the con- 
ditions of the bond. He also renders such help as he can to enlighten the 
parents on child care and training. The final aim of the probation ofiicer is 
to rehabilitate the child and adjust him to successful social living in his 
home and community. For this purpose he takes the help of the church, 
school, recreational and other character building* agencies. He makes 
arrangements for the education of his w^ard and helps him to get a job or 
some training leading to employment. In short, he becomes a friend and 
guide of the boy. During the period of probation, the probation officer 
submits weekly reports regarding the progress of his probationer. The boy 
is released from probation, only when the court is satisfied of his reformation 
as reported by the probation officer. If the report reveals that he has not 
improved much during the period of probation, the court may, after enquiry 
and if it deems fit, order him to be detained in a certified school. 

Insiiiutioml Committing the offender to a certified school 

is a most common method of dealing with delinquent children. A certified 
school niay be a government institution or a private one but certified by the 
government for receiving young offenders. Such a school is subject to 
regular inspection, and the government, if dissatisfied, can withdraw the cer- 
tification. The institution works as an interlude in the young offender's 
community training to charge the direction of his development in order to 
bring about a better attitude on the part of the delinquent entrusted by the 
Juvenile Court. It provides the right condition not merely for the inmate's 
physical and mental well-being, but also for fitting them vocationally and 
socially according to their special aptitude and social standards. Training 
is provided in a number of handicrafts with a view to fit them for earning a 
fair living and to avoid their again falling into bad association leading to 
their arrest. Another service these ^institutions are expected to render is 
to correct personality defects by giving each delinquent child individualized 
attention. 

The whole method of treatment can be termed as re-educatipn of the 
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cbiltl. “Re-education here means something much broader and deeper tlian 
any amount of improvement or increase in the academic instruction or voca- 
tional training which the individual child is to receive. It means re-shaping 
his personality-difficulties to the end that he may achieve healthy emotional 
development as well as growth in mental equipment or manual skill. It 
means giving the child an opportunity to ^meet and experience life under 
controlled conditions, in order that he may be more readily re-directed and 
guided into behaviour ch|innels that will gratify him and be accepta])le to 
others. It also implies making quife sure before* he is released that ho has 
acquired sufficient re-educaCion to enable him to make those •personal and 
social adjustments that will be necessary if he is to lead a fuller, happier, 
more productive life and if he is to avoid those conflicts which had previously 
brought him, and would again bring him, into conflict with society and its 
laws. To imply that all these things can be done for boys would be to side- 
step reality flagrantly. Ucalistically the institution task is to discover each 
boy^s assets and liabilities in relation to the sociaf scheme, and then to go ar 
far as possible in each case towards building up a personality capable of 
satisfactory self-direction.^^ ^ 

lielease on Licence or Parole . — It is provided that after the expiration 
of six months of detention of a youthful offender in a certified school, the 
Chief Inspector, on being satisfied that the young offender will abstain from 
crime and will lead a good life, can grant him a licence permitting him to 
live under the supervision and authority of some approved person willing to 
take charge of the offender. The time during which the child remains absent 
from the school on licence is reckoned as the period of detention. The licence 
can be cancelled by the Chief-Inspector on a breach of any of the conditions 
uu(fer which the licence was granted. Thus the offender is not released out- 
right when lie leaves the institution but is placed under the authoritative 
supervision of a person known as parole officer. 

The parole officer is tfic friend and guide of the parolee. He is' expected 
to rehabilitate his ward and to find him employment, so that he may get on 
in life as a normal member of society. This officer is expected to do all he can 
to make the offender a law-abiding citizen by making the best of his assets in 
the way of attitudes and aptitudes. For this purpose the parole officer visits 
his parolee frequently and also tak*es the help of his family, relatives and 
public agencies. Satisfactory results cannot be attained unless the officers to 
whom their work is entrusted are welf trained and well qualified for this 
responsible task. 

^ U. S. Department of Labour, Children’s Bureau, institutional Treatment o) 
Delinquent Boys, Part I, Publication No. 228, Washington, D. C., 15185, p, 3, 
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A Few Suggestions , — Reforming tlie young offenders is the main function 
of the Juvenile Court. We have seen jibove that the entire work of reforming 
the offender rests with the judge and the probation officers at^ched to his court. 
When the problem of changing human behaviour is tackled, we are in a 
different and more difficult sphere.' The art of helping young people out of 
their behaviour problems requires a training and skill still unknown to the 
amateur. Hence, utmost care must be exercised in the selection of both the 
judge and the probation officers, as these are just like the two wheels of a 
carriage. But, uu/ortunately,*most of the judges of the juvenile courts in India 
are generally njagistrates of the criminal courts with no special knowledge of 
the philosophy underlying juvenile delinquency and its proper handling, with 
the consequence that more emphasis is laid upon the crime itself than upon the 
circumstances leading to that act. The judge of the juvenile court is there not 
so much to administer the law but even more to protect and conserve the child 
as an asset of the community. It is the bounden duty of the juvenile court 
magistrate to look behind his misdemeanours and discover their underlying 
causes. Guardianship is more important than punishment. It is, therefore, 
necessary for the judge to possess special qualifications for juvenile-court work. 
Though he may or may not have legal training, it is essential that he should 
have a sound knowledge of child psychology, juvenile delinquency and its 
social treatment. Lastly, he should be a full-time officer, permanently placed 
for this work in order to keep detention at a minimum, to give more time to 
hear each case carefully and to give general guidance to the work of the court. 
It is gratifying to note that the Bombay (lovernment has recently appointed a 
lady psychologist, formerly of the Tata School, with experience of juvenile 
work to the post of the juvenile court magistrate. The excellent work done by 
her fully justifies the appointment of a non-lawyer but one with sound so-:ial 
training in juvenile work. This lead given by the Bombay Government may 
well be followed by other provincial governments. 

The Bombay Juvenile Court is the only Court whose probation officers 
are all graduates of the Tata School, the only institution in India for training 
social workers. This Court has fully demonstrated the value of having trained 
probation officers. The practice of apimiuting women assistants to sit with the 
judges to hear and pass orders upon all girls’ cases should be more liberally 
adopted in all juvenile courts, as this metluid is quite helpful in cases which 
involve sex delinquencies or sex offences. 

Since most of tlie juvenile cases ^arc brought before the court by the 
police, the police should be given a special course in juvenile delinquency and 
child psychology t() better understand their responsibility in handling children. 
It must also be pointed out that the practice of joint trial of the adult offender 
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and the juvenile offendcr^noetls to be stopped. The adult offender should be 
tfied in a^regular criminal court and the juvenile offender should be. dealt with 
1 ) 3 ^ the juvenile court. 

Lastly', it ma.y be suggested that the Children Acts should be so amend- 
ed as to empower the courts to make use of foster homes for juvenile delin- 
quents and destitutes if the natural homo is unfit for the child. A suitable 
foster home in such a case will be more conducive to his rehabilitation. The 
child wants to love and be^ loved by some one. lie craves for response and 
opportunities for self-expression. Wlfeii he finds the foster parents affectionate 
and develops a sense of security, he will really respond to their thoughtful 
guidance and correction. The courts already possess the power to commit 
children, who might have been sent to industrial schools, to the care of a rela- 
tive or other fit person * but there are many cases of young offenders or those 
in need of care or protection where, though no relative or friend may be found, 
there may still be the possibility of finding some suitable home in which the 
child or young person can bo boarded out. The Act should provide for this 
situation. Hefore placing the child in a foster home, it is necessary to give 
him a thorough physical and mental examination to make sure of his fitness to 
be so placed. Similarly, the foster home should also be carefull}' investigated 
with regard to its suitability to the special requirements of the child to be 
placed. The foster parents should be given full knowledge of the child and 
liis social history, and also of the type of retraining needed. ^ The probation 
officer should vi.sit the home from time to time to acquaint himself witli the 
progress of the child under foster care and keep a record of the same, and also 
give such assistance and suggestions as the foster parents may nce^d in making 
their programme of retraining more effective. 

• Tl^e criminologists of to-da^' arc all agreed tha^ most of the habitual 
criminals start their anti-social activities in j^oiing age. The seed.s of criminal 
careers are sown in the neglected soil of early c}iildh(»od. If not treated in tin* 
proper way and at the proper time, the juvenile delinquent of to-day becom(‘s 
the criminal of to-morrow. Therefore, if we can reform the juvenile delin- 
quents and remove the social causes which make them commit anii soeial acts, 
the number of habitual criminals will be greatly reduecul. lienee, the attack 
at thd root of crime must begin in chiIdJiood. The juvemilcs are in tlicir im- 
pressionable years and can be more easily ronioiilded tlmu those adults who 
have developed criminal habits. Money spent on child wedfare is not an ex- 
penditure but an investment; it is profita1)le in that in the long run it shows 
financial savings and social gains. The right treatment of young offenders is 
the surest way of reducing crime*. The time has come not only for the provinces 
in India, where the Children Act has not yet been enacted and enforced, to 
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follow the example of Bombay and Madras, but also for the Central Govern- 
ment to establish a Juvenile Court Advisory Committee at the head -quarters 
with a view to help and guide the privincial juvenile courts and the Children's 
Aid Societies in their work. Althpugh justice is a provincial subject, and the 
Children Acts, under which Children’s Aid Societies and juvenile courts are 
working, are provincial Acts, yet the Central Government should exercise a 
general supervision on the lines of “Probation and After Care Advisory Com- 
mittee” in London appointed by the Home Office inspite of the fact that pro- 
bation service in England depends on local and not on central administration. 



THE TRUTH ABOUT LEPROSY 
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The social stigma attached to leprosy has coiulcmned a million or so of sufferers 
to needless aiul unendurable ostracism and mism;y. Very few realize that leprosy is not 
so much a public health problem as a social problem. In this article Mr. Jaj^adisaii points out 
that “it is not the staj»e of the disease but the typo that decides infcctivity”, and that leprosy 
cases could be minimized .by* proper methods of isolation, especially keeping' the children 
from contagious contacts, 

Mr. Jagadisaii is Honorary Publicity Secretary to the llritish •Empire Leprosy 
Relief As^^ociation, Madras, 


JT WISTORY and Distribution in the IVorW,— Leprosy is one of the oldest 
A JL diseases known to mankind. The story of the spread of leprosy over 
the globe is one long record of affected persons carrying it to countries 
previously free from the disease. Tradition has it+hat the disease spread from 
the bases of the Nile in Africa to other parts of the yrorld. It is estimated that 
at the present time there are about three million cases of leprosy in the world. 
This, however, can only be at best a guess. The countries which have the 
highest leprosy incidences are in the tropical or subtropical regions, and 
many of these areas have a high annual rainfall and a hot humid climate. 
The heaviest leprosy areas are in the Elast and South Asia, particularly China 
and India, the Malaya Archipelago, Africa, and in parts o? South America. 
It is also present in certain parts of Europe, f.f/., Russia, Norway, the 
Balkan and the Baltic States. In the British Isles there are probably about 
ninety infected persons, and all of these have lived in the East a*nd contracted 
the<disease there, except for an occasional relative being infected in England, 
e.g., wife or child. The only countries from which*leprosy has disappeared 
are in the temperate zone of Europe. One of the striking features of leprosy 
is that it shows little tendency to spread in certain regions and localities. 

About five or six hundred years ago leprosy was very prevalent in 
Europe. With one-tenth of its present population, it is estimated to have had 
nearly two thousand leprosy institutions. It appears that leprosy died down in 
Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its rapid decline there 
is perhaps the most remarkable chapter in the long history of the disease. 
Regarding the cause of this decline there has been some controversy. One 
school of opinion holds that the rigour T)f isolation amounting to banishment 
in mediaeval Europe was responsible for the decline of the disease. Another 
school thinks that after a period of wide prevalence, the disease tended to die 
out in the affected areas. 
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Conditiom of In/ed /on.— Leprosy is a diseafse caused by a bacillus 
(Mycobacterium lepra^) and transmitted by a person with leprosy to a healthy 
individual. It is presumed that in all probability the bacilli enter the body 
through abrasions of the skin, and mucous membranes of the nose. But not 
every case of leprosy is infective, *nor docs every person who comes into contact 
with infective leprosy contract the disease. In India it is estimated that 
about 80% of the million or so cases are non-infcctivc, and do not present a 
public health problem. Of the infective cases, we are now able to affirm that 
they are a mepace particularly to children and infrequently to adults. 
Children, living in homes- where there is leprosy, are highly susceptible to 
the disease. As for adults, even in cases of conjugal relationship between 
an affected partner and a healthy one, infection is not common. In the many 
leprosy institutions scattered all over the world, doctors, nurses and lay 
workers have been in daily association with patients, but the incidence 
of infection is very small. Notable examples of leprosy workers who became 
infected are Father Damien at Molokai, Hawaii, Father Bogliolo in New 
Orleans, 8ir George Turner in Pretoria, and Mary Kced in India. These 
illustrious exceptions in the long record of leprosy w’ork only prove the rule. 
The infectivity of leprosy among adults is so low that experiments on the 
inoculation of healthy persons with actual leprosy material has met with 
no success. 

There are two or three times as many cases of leprosy among the men 
as there are among women. But in children the rate appears to be more 
equal in the sexes. It would appear that, given equal chances of infection 
the incidence is equally distributed between the sexes in the younger periods 
of life. In the male, there is observed an increased tendency to develop the 
more serious forms of leprosy. 

Leprosy in Ohihlren,—The two most important factors governing in- 
fection are: (1) age of the individual who comes into contact w^ith infective 
leprosy and (2) the closeness of the contact. When careful enquiries are 
made, most cases of leprosy reveal a history of long and intimate contact 
with an infective case, such as physical contact, sleeping in the same bed, 
using infected vessels, etc. The closer the contact the more serious is 
the infection. At the Silver Jubilee Children's Clinic, Saidapet (opened on 
March 20th, 1937) a complete investigation of leprosy in children and all the 
problems connected with it is made. As a result of these investigations it 
has been found that the age at which leprosy is most likely to become mani* 
test is between the years 6 and 13, and that very frequently the source of 
infection is traceable to contact in early childiiood with an infective case. It 
is also inferred that the children who develop the serious types of leprosy are 
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mostly those who have had close* contact for a coiisiderahlc length of time in 
an overcjrowded house with infective leprosy. Tntrafaniilial rontori, i.e., 
contact within the, family, especially 'room coiUaci\ is the most powerful 
source of infection. ExtrafamUkd ( (vtaci ^or the mixing' of ehihlren with 
cases outside the family is less powerful. Casual eontnets arc not a serious 
danger, but as a rule children sliould be seriipulously kept away from eontaci 
with cases of infective leprosy. For^ in hprosy io save the child is to save 
society . In many cases, leprosy in adults has been accuuired in ehihllujod and 
developed after a latent* period varying from three months toTorty years. 

Leprosy not llvrcditarif. — Leprosy is not a hcrihlitar discasC.y Childron 
born to jinfective parent or parents do not develoj) the disease if they are 
removed from contact with the infective persons at an early age, or as soon 
after birth as possible. • Any child brought into contact with an infective 
case appears to have as much chance of developing the disease as the child rem 
of the patient. ‘Family susceptibility^ is sometimes s])okcn of, but it has 
not been definitely established. Leprosy, like tuberculosis, runs in families 
as a result of infection by contact. Some kinds of food have been suspected 
to favour the spread of the disease, but these assumptions have been largtdy 
disapproved. Some insects, for example, bed-bugs and mosquitoes have hccu 
suspected to be agents in the transmission of leprosy, but the evidence is 
largely presumptive. The organism of leprosy is introduced into the body, 
mostly in childhood^ through close and generally prolonged conleM^i tcit/i an in- 
feclive case, especially under conditions of personal and domestic uncleanliness 
and overcrowding. 

It is remarkable that not every child that comes into conLuit with in- 
fective leprosy is infected. is still more remarkable that about forty per 
cent Of the children who acquire the disease lose all, signs of the disease 
before adult life is readied, and that of the other sixty per cent only a mino- 
rity develop the more serious forms of leprosy. It may thus be seen that 
leprosy is not easily communfeated and that the human body iiossesses a 
high degree of resistance to the disease. Leprosy is frequently self-healing. 
All these facts show that the age-long dread of leprosy is unjustified. The 
notion that leprosy is Maha-roga, the greatest of diseases, is wrong, though 
looking at a neglected case one might be led to take this view. That high 
eminence must belong to cancer or some other malignant disease. However, 
a serious, not a cheerful view, should be t^ken of the disease. Leprosy should 
be regarded as a disease causing suffering if not excessive pain, tormenting 
the mind (because of the present outlook of the public), sometimes disabling 
the body and placing on the sufferer and his family a heavy burden, but 
withal, capable, Uke ot^er diseases, of control and alleviatibn. The most 
5 ' * ' 
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eucouragiiig factor in the campaign against leprosy that in recent years 
scientific studies of leprosy and its control have greatly advanced. 

Two Types of Leprosy, Infective and Non-infectivc. — The infective type of 
leprosy is called ‘Jcpromatoiis leprosy'; formerly it was known as ‘cutaneous 
leprosy'. Infective cases shed bacilli from the nose, throat and skin. Com- 
petent doctors only can pronounce a case infective. But certain signs, notice- 
able oven by the lay man are associated with the infective type of leprosy, 
known in the doctor's language as an ‘open case'. In this form the skin of 
face and ears afid other parts of the body becomes ‘thickened in the more 
advanced stages. Eye-brows may show thickening and loss of hair. Smooth 
and shiny red patches, and nodules may appear on various parts of the body. 
But there is a diffuse type of cutaneous lesions, highly infective but difficult 
to detect. It becomes, therefore, necessary to look out for leprosy, not in 
fear or disdain but in watchful sympathy. For the individuals may look 
healthy and not consider themselves ill. They mix freely with the unwary 
public. On the contrary, there are cases with marked mutilations which are 
not infective. But the public shun them in ignorance and prejudree. They 
should know that it is not the stage of the disease, hit the type that decides 
infectiviiy, 

Nenral Leprosy, — The non-infective type of leprosy is generally known 
as neural leprosy. Neural leprosy is of two kinds. There is the type without 
any patches in the shin. In this form certain changes occur in the arms and 
legs and sometimes in the face. The affected limb becomes benumbed and 
the patient loses heat and cold sensation, as well as touch sensation. Wasting 
of muscles and loss of nerve power may follow. Later on, the fingers and 
toes may become bent and ulcers may’^ develop. Bones may become involved 
and unless proper medical care (which may include some surgery) is given, 
great deformity and disablement may result. 

The other type is leprosy with patches on the shin in which there is a loss 
or diminution of sensation. In this type, one or more patches appear on the 
skin, pale and flat. But the patches may sometimes be thick and red. 
Similar patches may appear in some other skin diseases. The feature which 
distinguishes the patches in leprosy from other patches is the loss or dimi- 
nution of the sensations of touch and pain. When touched lightly with a 
thin piece of paper or a feather, the patient does not feel the touch on these 
spots. When pricked with pin, ei^ier he does not feel any pain or he feels 
less pain than he would feel in the unaffected skin. 

The neural or anaesthetic form of leprosy is very common in India. 
Many of these cases show the patches and nothing else. Sometimes with the 
patches are combined sensory changes in the limbs resulting from a disturb- 
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ance of the nerve 

Neural leprosy is considered the less serious or ‘benign^ form because 
it !s generally iion.-infeetive, or ‘closed’ in the language of the doctor. In 
this type the bacilli cannot generally be found in the superficial tissues or in 
the discliarges of the body on bacteriological examination. So in this type 
the bacilli are not transmitted by ‘contact’.^ It is also benign because Iho 
disease in this type is usually mild and progresses little, and is capable of 
arrest and self-healing. Jiut it can produce groat deformity and mutilation 
resulting in pitiable helplessness. Bui the mutilated patient is not infective 
and people should not turn away from him in disgust and fear. • He is not a 
public health problem; he is a social problem. 

Treafmfut in Leprosy, — iji'prosy is generally treated with injections of 
hydiiocarpus (Uhaulmoogra) oil, a drug known to ancient Indian Medi<dne. 
By worldwide use in leprosy institutions liydnocarpus has been found to hv 
the best remedy for leprosy. Ibti its (‘ffects depend upon the type of the disea.se, 
th(i resistance of the individual, and the persistence of the treatment. A very 
important factor in treatment is the persistent co-operation of the patient. With- 
out this the doctor’s efforts (‘aiinot bear fruit. But very often a patient gives 
up injections after a few months, g(‘ts worse, and creates the erroneous impres- 
sion amongst his acquaintances that treatment is useless in leprosy. On the 
other band, a wise and careful patient may get better by regular treatment 
and instil confidence in others. Some people come to thipk that regular 
treatment can effect a cure in every case. It is not so. Oases arc recorded of 
model patients keeping the activity of the disease through a long life. But 
even in these cas(*s regularity of treatment may check the rapid growth of the 
disease. At the J^ady Willingdoii Leprosy Sanatorium, Chingleput, -intensive 
treatment of early lepromatous cases has resulted in an increasing number of 
cases becoming negative. With regard to the relapse rate and the prognosis 
of leprosy I cannot do better than quote the opinion of a recognized authority^ 
who has said “the risk of relapse is great in the lepromatous case and it can- 
not be too strongly emphasised that while a physician is never justified in 
destroying the hopes of his patient, yet he should be extremely guarded in any 
proiiouncemeiit of recovery in this type of case. I always say to my patients 
that* while I shall do all I can to help them, 1 cannot make any promises, tell- 
ing them at the same time that it will be at least six months to a year before 
I can say anything further; for by that Jtime one usually can discover whether 
the patient is responding to treatment or not.” It is commonly thought that 

1 Dr. R. 0. Cochrane on “The Classification of Leprosy with special reference to its 

importance in trontnient and profuio^is” published ill the Journal of the Christian Medical 
Association, Vol. XII, page 
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the earlier one comes for treatment the better are tlie chances of recovery. 
But the results of treatment do not solely depend on how early a patient comes 
for treatment, but on what the type of his disease is. One piaii may have the 
disease for several years and be most amenable to treatment, while another 
may have had the disease only for a few months and the chances of improve- 
ment be slight and uncertain. The patient should, however, consult a doctor 
early, who will tell him whether the disease is serious. If the disease is pro- 
nounced serious, he must at once take immediate and vigorous treatment. In 
the serious t3'^pes‘'Of the disease, much improvement may not be expected, but 
the patient should endeavour to keep up his general health and co-operate 
with his doctor by being persistent in treatment. We are able with available 
treatment to control more rapidly neural leprosy if the patient gives his co- 
operation. But if neglected, neural leprosy may lead to deformity and muti- 
lation. In some conditions great care has to be taken of hands and feet, and 
rest may be needed. Ulcers, burns and even small injuries should not be 
neglected. In case of loss of ‘heat^ sensation one should not touch or handle 
hot things. Extreme alertness may be necessary to follow this precaution. 
In case of wasted muscles and fingers which shown tendency to bend, massage 
with oil persistently carried out over a long period is beneficial. In this con- 
dition, massage with electric battery is also helpful. In case of deformities 
or defects in the feet, special shoes may be prescribed by the doctor. All this 
implies the patiftiit^s earnestness to do his best. 

In leprosy it is wrong to look for speedy cure. If anyone promises a 
dramatic remedy, the patient had better not put his faith in that remedy. He 
should not resort to quack remedie.s. Often a patient resorts to some adver- 
tised remedy, and meeting with no success goes to a leprosy specialist for in- 
jections later than he should have done. In certain types of neural lepfi-osy 
the patients may recover although no treatment is taken. It is in such eases 
that ‘quack^ medicines attain a reputation, for the untrained person cannot 
dilferentiate between cases which recover of themselves and those which must 
receive treatment. Asa result of irealmeni much of leprosy can he eonf rolled, 
and some of it can be cured, or as the doctor prefers to say 'arresied\ 

Prevention Our Only Ejfective Weapon. — ‘rrevention is better than cure’ 
applies with particular force to leprosy. For, control by treatment is aMnsk 
attended by many difficulties. The best,* and indeed the only way to get rid 
of leprosy in the community, is to prevent people from getting it. As we now 
know that most leprosy is contracted in childhood by prolonged contact with 
infective leprosy, the most important step in prevention is the prevention of 
contact between children and infective cases ofdeprosy. Isolation of infective 
cases is essentiakin the interest of the children primarily, and adults second- 
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arily. Here is the eilTi^of the leprosy problem. The report of the Central 
Advisory Board of Health on Leprosy and its Control in India (1942) says; 

'It is no use adopting the attitude, as is sometimes done, that isolation in 
India is impracticable and therefore other methods must be used. There is no 
other method ivhich will replace isolation. What has to be done is to try to 
evolve methods of isolation which are suitable to Indian conditions.’^ 

Methods of Isolation. — Isolation may be carried out in different ways. 
Infective cases may be sent to a leprosy institution or sanatorium. But these 
institutions, as they now exist, eanhot take in lill the infective cases. The 
number of infective cases oT leprosy in India, it is roughly estimated, may be 
about ane quarter of a million and all the institutions in India together have 
accommodation for roughly 14,000. Even if admission were restricted only 
to infective cases, those institutions can deal only with a small fraction of 
the total number. But even granting we had a suilicient number of institu- 
tions, it would not ]»e easy, at any rate until the conscience of the society is 
strongly roused in the matter, to persuade the infective cases to isolate 
themselves in an institution, or to persuade the near relations of these cases 
to agree to such isolation. In a country, wdiere tradition and sentiment artj 
strong, the question of isolation in institutions presents great difliculty. 
Compulsory removal to an isolation centre by legislative enactments may be 
considered. But, as the report on Leprosy and its Control in India says, 
**If legal action takes aAvay the livelihood of a patient, the ^nithority which 
enforces the law should make provision for the maintenance of the palidit 
and his immediate dependents.” The question of legislation seems on llu* 
whole fraught with extreme difficulty and may wait to be taken uj) after a 
period of intensive education of the public in the knowledge of the disease. 
Eoi® legislation that is in advance of public opinion will lead to concealment 
and corruption. But beggars with infective leprosy should, houever, be 
compulsorily isolattMl. For the rest, we must educate society into sending the 
infective patients to institntibiis. These institutions must be made increas- 
ingly attractive, and the dependents of the isolated cases should be cared for. 

An infective case can also be isolated in the home. Amongst a people 
with a high sense of hygiene and concern for public health it should be 
possible to keep iufective patients isolated in their own homes. The patient 
should, if possible, live in a separate house, lodging his family, especially 
the children, in another house. But if ^^csoiirces do not permit this arrange- 
ment, he should keep a separate room for himself in his house, keep his 
bedding, clothes and utensils apart from those of the rest, and scrupulously 
keep away from children, lle'must sleep apart. Only elderly people should 
go near the infective patient to attend to his needs. After attending to 
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his needs the attendant should use plenty of soap and water in cleaning 
his hands,- especially if there is a chance of his handling children. These 
precautions, if carried out rigorously, would go a long way to minimise 
the danger of infection, becansQ leprosy is not easily communicated. But 
special vigilance on the part of the family and willing co-operation on 
the part of the patient are needed, if home isolation is to be efToctive, and in 
most homes these are lacking. We may, however, hope that if people are 
educated in the disease and made vividly to realis.e the special danger to 
children from infective leprosy, they Inay learn to isolate the infective 
patients in thdir own homes. It is true that isolation in institutions is tlie most 
effective form of isolation and that home isolation is generally not effective. 
But, as at present we have no means of isolating all infective cases in insti- 
tutions, the people should be widely instructed in the homes. One way of 
minimising the danger of infection would be to send the children of the 
family to live with healthy relations. For, the essential thing is to kcej^ the 
children from infective cases. 

In order to overcome some of the difficulties of liomc isolation, 
attempts have been made in a few villages in India to encourage group isola- 
tion of infective cases of leprosy. A small plot of land is secured on the edge 
of the village, huts are erected and the infective patients are encouraged to 
live together. But the patients are not able to meet all their expenses and 
they have to depend on voluntary gifts. 

Leprosy as a Social Frohlem, — Social and economic conditions inffnenco 
leprosy in so far as they tend to result in overcrowding. While leprosy is 
more common among the poor it is by no means confined to them, and many 
wcll-to-db persons suffer from this disease. Unfortunately carelessness as to 
the isolation of the infective case is frequently seen in higher social circles, 
for they appear to be reluctant to take measures in their own homes for fear 
of the resultant publicity. Lack of knowledge of health matters in general 
greatly contributes to the spread of leprosy. 

At the present time the attitude of individual persons toward leprosy 
varies greatly. Some persons will be horrified to hear the very name of 
‘Leprosy \ and get into a panic if a person with leprosy comes anywhere 
near them. Some others will be completely indifferent to leprosy as far as 
ordinary social contacts are concerned. Both these attitudes of indifference 
and exaggerated fear are harmful. .The public must take a more rational 
view of the disease based on a sound knowledge of the simple facts of the 
disease. They must especially be made to realise that where a person is 
non-infective, he should be allowed to go the round of his daily life like any 
other citizen. But, unfortunately the people are in such a dark terror of this 
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disetiso that they do apj^ difference between an infective and .non- 

infcctive case. Sometimes employment is denied even to persons who possess 
a certificate from a competent medical authority that the disease Is arrested 
and that the patient is non-infeetive. It should be borne in minff that a 
person who has had leprosy and has recovei*ed from it is no worse from the 
public health standpoint than a man who once had tuberculosis. 

The unreasoning dread of leprosy among people makes the social 
position of the person suffering from leprosy very unhappy. Perhaps 
his mental suffering is-fifr greater tl^an his physical suffering. What makes 
leprosy so heavy a burden jLo the sufferer and his family is Oiis social stigma, 
so unjustified but so general. He becomes a marked person au*I people brand 
him with an offensive name ‘ leper L For, though the dictionary may say 
that ‘ leper ^ means ‘ one who suffers from leprosy the word in people^s lips 
implies a world of stigma. The dread of leprosy and the derision of the 
sufferer seem to be in the blood of people. It may perhaps take a generation 
or more of intcusive education to melt the hardiness of this secret prejudice 
Inrkingin almost every one of us. But not until we have overcome this fear 
and prejudice can there be appreciable progress in our control of leprosy. 
For, in bis fear of ostracism, the patient has a tcudeuey to conceal his disease 
for a long time and omits to take treatment in the early years of his disease 
when treatment can be most effective. 

The need for a new outlook on leprosy by the public, the patient and 
ilio doctor cannot be over eniphasi/Aul. The patient must approa(di his pro- 
blem in a hopeful si)irit. Mental courage can go a long way towuirds keeping 
up his patience and perseverance in treatment. A eourag(‘Ous patient creates 
in those around him a better out-look for the disease. A ii on* infective or 
amijated case is not often known to he so. If tin* patient himself would tell 
others Ihe nature of his disease and explain its haniikissness lie will not only 
get easily accepted in society in course of time, but he will spread sounder 
knowledge of the disease. The infective patient need not go into banishment 
or indulge in dispair, but only follow certain restrictions and precautions, 
and also take intensive treatment. His is a hard lot, for improvement is un- 
certain and slow, and the need of his isolation, especially from children, is 
paramount. If, however, he is animated by tlic thought that he should not 
contribute to the repetition in society of the sort of suffering he has to endur( , 
he will bear his lot less heavily. But society must give him sympathy and 
help. What he needs is not pity bitt understanding and often organised 
material help. 

The public must divestp themselves of all wrong ideas of the disease, 
such as that it is loathsome, hereditary, highly infective in every case and even 
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in casual contact, and always incurable. The on Leprosy and Its 

Control says, ‘‘The first need is that misleading ideas about leprosy often 
entertained' by the general public, and even by administrative officers and 
legislators and somet’mes by the medical profession and medical and public 
health administrators should be abandoned. Good, educative propaganda is 
much needed, but unnecessary and exaggerated fears should not be instilled by 
propaganda. It is possible that in the beginning, knowledge of the disease, 
and the consequent ability to detect cases will only increase the fears of the 
public. For, knowledge will grow sooner than prejudice will wear out. But 
sound knowledge, judiciously spread, can alone brmg the dawn of the day 
when the brightness of reason will clear up the darkness of ignorance and 
pr(*judice. Every one of us, patient, doctor, the public, can hasten the dawn 
of tliis bright day by knowing the facts of the disease and telling others about 
it. We can do more. We can embrace the opportunities to bo humane which 
the disease offers us, and do our bit to humanize human life. For, rightly 
understood, leprosy work can be made the lever with which to raise the 
general social, economic and health level of society. 



.WOMEN AND THE BEVERIDGE PLAN 
RHONA GUATE 

The Bcvoridgo Plan has already become justly popular and lifted social thinkinj^ 
from the ennui of academic slugpfishiioss. Not tho*ioast important feature of the Plan is the 
recognition it gives to the woman as a wage-earner and her consoejnent right to social 
security, Mrs. RhonaGhate here examines the scheme in the light of the woman’s special 
needs as a spinster, a wife, “a mother angl so on, and idso witli rcff;renco to her varying 
abilities to contribute towards iysurance. 

Mrs. Ghato taught economics in the Indraprastha Girls’ College in Delhi for some 
years and is deeply interested in problems relating to women. 

S IR William Bcveritlge^s proposals for the reorganisation of social security 
affect women in two ways. First, women are affected in the same way 
as men, in their capacity as working citizens ; and second, they are 
affected in their capacity as wives and mothers, fn this second capacity they 
have quite distinct needs and are treated accordingly on a different basis 
from men. In both these spheres the Beveridge Plan makes far-reaching 
proposals, going much beyond anything in the present social services, and 
not the least of the results of tlie acceptance of the Plan would be a big step 
forward in the economic position of women. 

Summary of the Plan , — Before referring in more detailj^o the provisions 
affecting women, it is necessary to give a brief sk(?tcli of the scheme ns a 
whole. Its starting point is the aim of providing security of income; that is 
of making it unnecessary that anybody .should ever be in want owing to the 
interruption or cessation of his or her earuings. “The aim is- to make 
watft ip. any circumstances unnecessary. This is the meaning of the phrase 
“social security.^' The main proposal for achieving this result is a scheme 
for complusory insurance to protect everybody in the land irrespective 
of income, from the cessfftion of earning power due to unemployment, 
disablement, or old age, and also special expenditure necessitated by birth, 
marriage or death. 

For the purposes of the insurance scheme the population is divided 
into six groups. These are ; — 

Group I Employees. 

II Others gainfully occupied, /.e., independent workers such 
as farmers, shop-keepers, etc. 

,, III Housewives. 

IV Others of 'forking age not gainfully occupied ; t.€,, people 
with independent means. 
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Group V Boys and girls below working age. 

• VI Old people above working age (normally 60 for women and 
65 for men). 

The needs of these groups var^, though some are common to all. All 
groups need medical treatment and rehabilitation in case of illness, and all are 
entitled to benefits for funeral expenses. Beyond that, needs are various. 
Group VI needs old-age pensions. Groiii) V, young people, are provided for 
by means of children’s allowances. Group I, wa^fe-earners, need security 
against eessation^of earnings* due to unemployment or disability (i.e., physical 
incapacity for ‘work). Qr6up II, independent wcnkers, arc not entitled to 
unemployment benefit since they cannot be unemployed in the strict sense. 
In place of this they are entitled to “ training ben (fit ”, that is, a benefit for 
a certain period to enable them to train for some new occupation if their 
income declines. They are also entitled to disability benefit. Group IV is 
also entitled to training benefit in case of a loss of income, though not to 
unemployment pr disability benefit. Group III, housewives, share in their 
liusliands’ unemployment or disability benefits and also receive various special 
benefits in virtue of the needs arising from marriage. 

In suggesting the rates of benefit for these various contingencies 
Beveridge assumes that the cost of living after the war will have risen by 
25 per cent as compared with 1938. He then considers the amounts necessary 
for subsistence on the basis of enquiries into living conditions which were 
made before the war in various parts of England. He concludes that 40/- 
a week will cover the needs of a married couple, allowing a small margin for 
extras and inefficient spending. This rate applies to unemployment and dis- 
ability benefit and to pensions. The rate for a single man or woman is 24/- 
and the allow’ancc for a dependent is 16/-. In calculating these figures it is 
assumed that there will be a universal system of children’s allowances. 
Beveridge suggests an average of 8/- per child, to vary W'ith age. A family 
with two children will therefore get 56/- as compared with the pre-war 33/- 
for unemployment and much less for sickness. These benefits will continue 
so long as the need lasts, and without means test. The only condition is 
that in the case of unemployment the receiver is prepared after a certain 
period to undergo training for a new' occupation. 

Finally, the Plan rests on three assumptions as to future social policy. 
These are : (1) that there will be children’s allowances for all families (not 
only when they are receiving benefit); (2) that there will be a comprehensive 
reorganisation of the medical services, free to everybody; and (3) that there 
will not bo mass unemployment on a scale comparable to the worst years of 
the in ter- war period. 
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Provisions Woymn in General , — We can now consider hr more 

^detail the position of women under the Plan. As stated above, apart from tlio 
special* pro visions for housewives (Group III of the population groups) 
women are also affected by the general provisions, since there are women 
as well as men in all the other groups. As*employees (Group I), independent 
workers (Group II), and “others of working age^' (Group IV) they come into 
the insurance scheme on the same basis as* men. The only difference behveen 
the sexes in these groups is tliai the weekly contribution rales are lowe r for 
women than for men.* In Grcuip T,ffor instance^ the w'oeklj' eontribulion for 
a women is 3/(), compared ^ith 4/^3 for a man. The reason for this is that 
men^s^ contributions ns a whole cover the insurance of housewives, who do not 
contribute separately, and it is Iherefore only fair tliat men should pay mere 
than single woman wjio will be drawing the single rate of benefit. 

The (|uestion arose whether there should also be a differcnlial ion 
lictween the sexes in the amount of benents payable. As far as subsist( ne(^ 
needs are concerned, the only difference relates to food. The (pre-war) c'Ost 
of food*for a woman per week is calculated at f*/-, whereas fftr a man it is 7/-, 
All the other items of tlie houseliold budget are the same for a single woman 
as for a man. It is not worthwhile, therefore, to make a difference in benefit 
rates on this ground alone. The only argument Peveridge puts forward in 
favour of a substantial differeiice in l)enelit rates is that it would make 
possible a still greater difference in contribution rates, which might seem 
desirable in view of the fact that wonicn^s wages are generally considerably 
lower than inciPs. He comes to the conclusion, however, that it is not justi- 
fiable appreciably to lower the benefit rates for women as this would put them 
below the subsistence level. Moreover, it is probable that womtin's wages will 
aiM)roxirnate more closely to men's* after the war than they have done 
previously. The conclusion is therefore that benefit rates should be the same 
for both sexes. 

In Group VI, old people, single w^omen are also treated in exactly the 
same way as men, except that the earliest retirement age for women is GO, 
whereas it is 65 for men. The pension for a single man or woman is 24/- and 
for a couple 40/- ( the same rates as for unemployment ). The pensions are 
retirement pensions, and if retirement is postponed after the minimum age 
nothing is i)aid until retirement*does take place ; but in order to encourage 
late retirement the pension finally payable is increased by 2/— for each year of 
postponement. 

The effect of these provisions is that single women will have the same 
security as men and will be tree to pursue their vocation without financial 
anxiety regarding ill-health or old age. The figure of the lonely spinster with 
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no means of support as old age approaches is at present^ too familiar, but if 
the Plan is adopted there will be no need for any woman to find herself in that 
unenviable position. Up till now men have also of course had to face 
insecurity, but for them there was no alternative, and they had to provide for 
it as best as they could. For women there was always the alternative of 
marriage, and there must be a number of marriages where one of the main 
motives in marrying on the woman’s side was the avoidance of insecurity. 
Some of these would probably not take place if the lot of single women was 
improved as it wopld be under the Beveridge Plan. * ' 

Another, consideration which has a bearing en the scheme is the fact 
that for the great majority of women paid work is only a temporary ph^se of 
their lives, an interlude before marriage. It undoubtedly means that most 
young women have a more casual attitude to their jobs tjian men. As far ns 
the Plan is concerned this means that more women work intermittently than 
men; they will change between being dependents and employees for instance, 
or between Groups IV and 1. Also more women change their professions 
than men, they may move about between Groups I and 11. There will, of 
course, be conditions regarding the minimum number of contributions pay- 
able after entering any group before the insured person becomes eligible for 
the benefits of that group, and there should not be any great administrative 
difficulty about providing for such changes. 

The Plan is also likely to have marked repercussions on various pro- 
fessions in which women are numerous. Doctors and Nurses, for instance, 
will be greatly affected if the proposals for a reorganisation of the medical 
services are adopted. Domestic servants would also be very much affected if 
domestic h^lp is provided by the State to housewives in times of sickness, as 
the Plan suggests. i 

Sousewives . — We riow come to the proposal relating to housewives. 
This is one of the most interesting and revolutionary parts of the Report, 
since Beveridge starts out from the proposition that the housewife is not a 
dependent of her husband but an equal partner with special needs and claims 
of her own. Housewives are defined as “married women of working age 
living with their husbands”.^ When she marries, a woman acquires a new 
status under the scheme. She loses her right to unemployment and disability 
benefit in respect of contributions made before marriage, but in return, under 
a “Housewive’s Policy”, acquires a right to special benefits and grants in 
view of the special needs of a married woman. Some of the needs are com. 
mon to all married women, some only to mothers, and some only arise in 
certain contingencies. The “marriage needs” the Report calls them, are 
' Seciiou 316.,, 
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as follows : — 

• (1) The need for help towards extra expenditure at the time of 

marriage. This is met by a grant of £I ok every forty contributions prior 
to marriage, up to a maximum of £10. 

(2) The need for help at the time of childbirth. All married women 
will be entitled to a maternity’ grant of £4 as well as to medical attention 
and midwifery and nursing services. Women who are earning will also be 
entitled to maternity beneiit for a period of thirteen weeks at 3C/~ a week. 
Maternity benefit is put* at this gcner#us llgure ( B0% above, the single un- 
employment rate) with the object of ensuring that every child i^iall be born 
under as healthy conditions as possible. For the same reason it is to apply 
to all married women who are earning, even if they are not separately con- 
tributing to the insuriuiec scheme. The maternity grant, on the other 
hand, appears to bo low. It is not intended to cover the whole cost of 
maternity, but even so, in view of the unavoidable expense which falls on 
the parents at that time it seems rather a niggardly ainount. However, the 
most important item of expense at present is the cost of mcdTcal attention, 
and if all medical and nursing services are provided free, maternity will not 
present such a forbidding financial burden as it does at present. 

(3) Need in case of a loss of the hnsband^s earnings due to unem- 

ployment or disability. In this case the joint rate of benefit is paid and the 
wife is entitled to a share of it. • ^ 

(4) Need in case of loss of the husbandhs earnings through retirement. 
Here, too, the joint rale of pension wfill be paid in order to cover the wife's 
as well as the husband's subsistence needs. 

(5) Sick 7 icss . — The wife will not be entitled to disability ‘beii.efit but 
.wiU,«.ll the same, receive free medical attention, fcihe will also be provided 

with paid domestic help if she is sick and cannot attend to household duties. 
This is especially intended for cases where the wife has to go to hospital but 
has nobody to whom to hand over the care of her household. It is rather 
ditllcult to imagiue how^ this proposal would work out in practice, unless the 
state is able to form a corps of highly trained responsible domestic servants 
capt^ble of taking charge of many different kinds of household and of looking 
after children where necessary. Such a development would certainly raise the 
status of domestic service and make tt an occupation more akin to nursing. 

(6) Need in Case of Widowhood,— The plan proposes a fundamental 
change in the treatment of widows. Ins*tead of the present small uncondi- 
tional pension which takes no account of real needs, it suggests that there 
should be a very much higher p^sion when it is needed, but, on the other 
hand, takes the standpoint that there is no reason why a wi^ow of working 
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age should not work, provided that she has.no dep6hdents. Accordingly a 
generous pension at the rate of 3CA a week ( the same rate as maternity 
benefit ) for a period of thirteen wjeeks is suggested, to cover the time when 
the widow will be readjusting herself to the new conditions. After this, if 
she has no dependent children, she will receive training benefit to enable her 
to train for some occupation. And then she will be expected to work and 
will be treated ill the same way as a single woman, eligible for unemploy- 
ment and disability benefit, etc., on the basis of her own contributions. 

If the widow has dependent child^’en, so that 'she cannot be expected 
to take full-time employment, the position is different. She will receive the 
usual children's allowances and also “guardian benefit^ ^ at the late of 24/- 
a week for her own subsistence. If she takes up an}’ employment this benefit 
will be subject to a reduction by a proportion of the amount of her earnings. 

lleveridge says that a number of witnesses to the Committee raised 
objections to the proposals regarding widows on the ground that if a woman 
becomes a widow late in life but before she is entitled to old age pension 
( say at the ag*e of fifty ), it will be very difficult for her to adapt -herself to 
paid work. Ho comes to the conclusion, however, that, though there may be 
cases of hardship in such circumstances, these should be dealt with by 
Assistance^ and that no modification of the insurance scheme is called for. 
lie also points out that in many cases husbands will have provided against 
such a contingency by voluntary insurance. 

(7) The last contingency connected with marriage is need in case of 
divorce, separation or desertion. The Report suggests tentatively that where 
the wife loses the maintenance to which she is entitled from her husband 
through no'fault of her own, she is entitled to get temporary separation bene- 
fit (on the same lines as widow^s benefit) and guardian or training benefit, 
where appropriate. 

Housetvives who do Paid Work , — So far we have been considering 
mainly the housewife who does no outside paid work. The great majority 
of women do in fact give up their occupation on marriage. The proportion c 
of working married women to all married w’omen before the W’ar was less than 
1 in 8. Of course, it has risen greatly during the war and probably, will 
remain even in peace-time higher than before. .> 

The question arises as to how a -working married woman should be 
related to the insurance scheme. Broadly the Plan takes the view-point that 
she should be allowed to choose whe'cher she will (a) pay the full rate of con- 
tribution on her own account, or (b) apply for exemption from contributing. 

2 i.e,, help given according to the need of each particular case and not as part of 
the insurance achome. 
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If she chooses (b), she will be treated as an ordinary housewife, exeept that 
she will Ijc entitled to maternity benefit. If she chooses (a), sh(? will cet 
maternity benefit a.nd will also be entitlcii to unemployment and disability 
benefit but at a reduced rate — IC/- a week. She will also be entitled to a pension 
on her own retirement after the age of 60, irrespective of her husband’s age 
or occupation. 

The reason for putting unemployment and disability benefit for earn- 
ing housewives at a lower rate than that for men and single women is that 
since the husband will b'c either earnitig or on benefit, there is no necessity of 
covering the whole of her subsistence needs. In particular, she will not have 
to pay f^)r rent. It is also argued that, since maternity benefit is at a rale .">0% 
higher than the ordinary unemployment rate, it is fair that this should be 
compensated by a reduoed rate elsewhere for working m.arricd women. 

In practice it seems probable that most working married women will 
take the former altcrn.-itivc and apply for exemption from contributing. For 
one thing they are unlikely lo take into account tlfc prospeot^of an old-age 
pension, 3,s very few woincii work throughout Ihcir married lives. Moreover, 
they will receive maternity benefit, which is the most attractive benefit, 
whether they contribute or not, The low rate of unemployment and disability 
benefit is unlikely to be enough to persuade them to contribute, since they 
will have to do so, if at all, at the full rate. It is arguable, therefore, that 
married women should either be olfercd soim; extra inducemcmt to contri- 
bute — perhaps a higher rate of maternity benefit— or that all married women 

should be exempt. 

There are no special provisions for part-time work. J’resumably a 
married woman who does part time work will be treated as though she was 
• on fflll-time work, i.c., she will have the option of contributing to the insur- 
ance scheme or being exempt. 

There is also no mention of whether the husband will be paid the joint 
rate of benefit for unemployment or disability in cases where the wile is 
earning. If she is not contributing, it seems fair that the joint rate should 
be paid. To pay the single rate would be equivalent lo a means test. It she 
is contributing it may be argued that the husband should receive only the 
singlfe rate, since he should be regarded as being insured only against his 
own unemployment or disability, but, on the other hand, if this practice were 
adopted, it would act as a further deterrent on the wife’s contributing, and 

she would almost certainly prefer to be exempt. 

Conchision.— 'From what has been said above it is clear that the eco- 
nomic position of women, botlr'as working citizens and as housewives, would 
be greatly improved by the adoption of the Beveridge Plan. . 
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As regards the treatment of women as working •citizens, they are put 
for the first time on a basis of complete equality with men. This development 
is only the consummation of a* change which has been going on for a 
long time. Another part of the same question is the struggle for equal pay 
for equal work, the achievement of which is being hastened by the war. As 
regards social security, the recognition of women workers goes back to the 
National Insurance Act of 1911, which introduced compulsory insurance for 
sickness and unemployment. The Act applied to both sexes, but the rates 
of benefit were lower for women than foFmen ( 18/- weekly for unemployment 
and 15/- for sickness, as 'compared with the meir^s rates of 20/- for unem- 
ployment and 18/- for sickness). The Beveridge Plan, on the other ha*nd, pro- 
poses identical rates of benefit for men and women ( 24/- weekly for a single 
person and 40/- for a married couple). 

In another way the change of attitude to women workers is exempli- 
fied by the treatment of widows. As explained above, the present practice 
(under the Contributory Pvjnsions Act of 1925) of giving a small uncondi- 
tional pension for an indefinite period is discontinued in the case ol' widows, 
who have no dependent children, on the ground that women who have no 
family ties should not bo expected to remain idle any more than a single man 
would be. Instead, the Plan proposes a generous benefit for the first few 
months of widowhood, followed by an opportunity to train for some paid 
occupation. After this the widow is fcxpected to earn her own living. The 
attitude is thus taken that while women as citizens should have equal privi- 
leges with men they should also be under equal obligations. 

While the treatment of women workers under the Plan is only the 
logical conciusion of a change of attitude which has been going on for many 
years, the treatment of women as housewives is something entirely new.*" The 
present unemployment insurance scheme recognizes housewives as dependents 
of their husbands, in respect of whom the rate of benefit is increased from 
20/- to 30/- a week, but that is all. The Present Health Insurance Scheme 
does not recognize housewives at all, except at the time of maternity, when 
a grant of £2 is given, with an extra £2 if the wife is gainfully occupied. 
Against this background the Beveridge Plan introduces the recognition of 
the housewife as an equal partner who does a job as essential as her husband^s. 
“The great majority of married women must be regarded as occupied on 
work which is vital though unpaid, without which their husbands could not 
do their paid work and without which the nation could not continue. In 
accord with facts, the Plan for Social Security treats married women as a 
special insurance class of occupied persons ‘and treats man and wife as a 
team. It treats^a man’s contributions as made on behalf of himself and his 
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wife, as for a team, ^a^h of whose partners is equally essential, and it gives 
benefit as for the team.''® 

Tliis new attitude towards the housewife is no doubt due, in part, to the 
significance which the population question has assumed in recent years. 
The urgency of increasing the birth rate in England is now generally re- 
cognised, and the housewife as a potential ^mother is acquiring a new impor- 
tance. The stress which the Report lays on provision for maternity is there- 
fore likely to be easily accepted, as is also the principle of children's 
allowances. As Bevertdfee says, th» fact of a declining population “makes it 
imperative to give first plaoe in social expenditure* to the caru of childhood 
and to the safeguarding of maternity." * Ho claims in fact that his Plan puts 
a premium on marriage in place of penalizing it by recognising the position 
of married women both iu form and in substance. 


* Section 10l of the Report* 

* Section 15. 
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THE INDIAN ACADBxMY OP SOCIAL SCIENCES : A PLEA 

KEWAL MOTWANI 

In view of the ‘‘increasing realization of the need for scientific training in social 
service which, by its very nature, must involve a thorough grounding in the principles of the 
Science of Society*’, the writer makes a plea in this article for the institution of an Academy 
of Social Sciences for co-ordinatiifg and canalizing social studies and researches in India on 
national lines. ^ • •> 

Dr. Motwani, who was till recently on the Faculty of the Tata School, is now carrying 
on research in Indian Sociology. ^ 

The 'Problem . — We are living in a harassed world. One thought domi- 
nates the human race, and that is war, as one ambition motivates all its action, 
and that is victory. Yet there are many who look into the future with serious 
misgivings, whg,tever the peace might bring. For, the issues involved in the 
present war are not victory versus defeat, Christian democracy a\id peace 
as against dictatorship, but yesterday versus tomorrow, an age that is out of 
joint with the time-spirit and must make an exit even to the accompaniment 
of world-wide carnage and destruction versus the new dawn that portends 
peace and harmony between individuals, groups and nations. 

Shall thill new world of tomorrow take birth after the din of war has 
died away, or shall mankind continue to be racked by the conflict and ideology 
of strife of today, battered and broken, with no hope of a normal, human life ? 
Shall that W9rld emerge in which man is no longer an outcast or a stranger, but 
a fellow-'pilgrim with all that lives, or shall mankind pass once again into the 
unending night of barbarism, hammered and hardened into its present inood 
of ruthlessness and destruction, cruelty and sadism, by the mechanical frank- 
enstein that it has created ? Shall man sink lower than the wild beast, or 
shall he turn his hand, head and heart to the gentler art of a wholesome, 
human life, with the whole world as one co-operative, cultural, interdependent 
unit ! That is the problem. 

The present crisis in human history has been precipitated into being by 
the anti-social use of science and machine in the West. But the crisis Is no 
longer confined to the region of its origin ; it has engulfed the whole human 
race, since th^se twin-brothers of t;o-day have annihilated space and time 
and made distant nations as next-door neighbours. India has also been 
affected by science and machine. They have put her on the highway of world's 
cultural commerce. Nay, they have m^e heV a part of the world, physic* 
ally, economically and culturally. The barriers which kept India within the 
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high walls of isolation liave broken down and India is on the maroh onoe 
again. 

J»»dta ; A Synthesis of Cultures . — But science and machine have com- 
bined to work an internal change in India also. They have thrown her entire 
culture-complex into the melting pot, and her economic, social, political, 
educational institutions, religious and spiritual values, customs, traditions 
and beliefs are being challenged. The accretions of the ages are beginning to 
burn in the crucible. To change the metaphor, the confronting of two cul- 
tures, indigenous and Mien, on the Soil of India has produced, as it must, a 
considerable amount of socral disorganisation that follows in tlm wake of such 
contacts, whether the units involved be individuals or nations. An emigrant 
to another country experiences a certain amount of personal inconvenience 
when he comes face to.face with a group of people whose customs, habits and 
beliefs are different from those of his people. He must adjust himself in- 
telligently and consciously and thus become a useful member of the commu- 
nitj' of his adoption, or else he will collapse, become a maladjusted indivi- 
dual, and therefore a liability. The same law applies to nations and cultures. 
India must either assimilate the contributions of science and machine coming 
to her from the West and use them intelligently and in terms of her national 
ethos and experience, or go under. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru rightly 
remarks in his Autobiography, “The real struggle today in India is not 
between Hindu and Muslim culture, bu! between these two a»d the conquer- 
ing scientific culture of modern civilisation” (page 470). 

Sociologically speaking, India’s recent history is a record of this 
assimilative process at work. Numerous organisations have J)een uncon- 
sciously engaged in resolving this clash of cultures in our country ^ India s 
various leaders, reformers, thinkers, educators and statesmen have attempted 
to sense the problem and concentrate our attention on it, though there has been 
no clear conception of the gravity of the situation, of the tremendous issues in- 
volved, or adequate knowledge of techniques with the help of which the social 
and cultural changes in India may be properly controlled. Indeed, such an 
awakening is of recent date even in the West, where the triumphant progress of 
science, man’s impressive conquest of nature, the sudden prosperity following 
the emergence of industrial revolution, and the Darwinian theory of steady 
evolution of better species, have only recently received a challenge on the 
vast battle-fields of Europe, extending f jom the Atlantic to the Pacific in bot 
directions. Thus, with the wisdom of ages behind her and with the picture 
of the mechanised West in despair and desolation in front of her. India should 
naturally return to herself and keek to solve the problem with which man has 
always been confronted since he ascended from the snb-huptan species, the 
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problem of human, wholesome life, not in' some far'K>ff fntnre and in a 
heavenly world, but now and on this earth below. But, for India, it is a 

t 

familiar problem ; a careful reading of her hoary history reveals the one 
purpose to which she has been dedicated, the Bharata Dharma, synthesis of 
races, religions and cultures on her sacred soil. 

The Field of Indian National Culture , — This reconstruction of India’s 
entire life in terms of her cultural heritage and the contributions of machine 
and science is a problem of stupendous proportions, one that must involve a 
comprehensive knowledge of the entire gfkmut of her ' experience which we 
call Indian culture. It demands a clear grasp t>f those underlying social 
processes that have eventually incarnated into those two culture-patterns, 
the Indian and the Western, since we can know ourselves better by contrast. 
In order to accomplish this, we shall have to begin with the study of the 
relationship between the organic and the inorganic environments and their 
relationship to, and effects on, man and his social life. Next will come 
the history of t^ese two culture groups, their ways of thinking and acting, 
their folkways and mores. We shall then have to close in and cohcentrate 
our attention on man, his original nature, his biological endowments, the 
human nature acquired through processes of interaction between him and his 
society, on the development of his social attitudes and ideas, on the process 
of competition, conflict, accommodation and assimilation into the social 
order, on the mfchanisras of social control by means of which society checks 
the centrifugal tendencies of its members, on the collective behaviour of 
people, men in mass. The problems of population in their quantitative and 
qualitative a^spects, the standard of living are also significant aspects of social 
reality. ‘The techniques of propaganda and the formation of public opinion 
will form other branches of study. Social mobility, both horizontal apd t«rti- 
cal, that is, from one calling to another and along the sliding scale of social 
hierarchy, will give us a clue to the dynamics of the social order. The major 
social institutions, such as education, marriage; family, economic and politi- 
cal structure, religion, arts, sciences, their evolution and adaptation to the 
changing social order, and their maladjustment or crj^stallisation, will give 
us an idea of the direction in which the social life of the people is moving, 
A vital part of the study will be the two types of communities, the rural and 
the urban, their effects on human personality and the trend of civilisation. 
Another important branch of study ’^ill be that of cultural change, evolution- 
ary and sudden, the anatomy of revolution, the problem of social disorgani- 
sation, the techniques of social repairs and reconstruction. Finally, we shall 
have to face the problem of values and find oiit whether there is such a process 
as social progress, consciously willed, planned and executed, or whether human 
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Hfe must drift along like a dereHot on an uncharted sea. ’ 

C(.ni«f«ee.-It should be a mattfr of great 

keen annrP,.' leadens, endowed with world vision and a 

.elZr tT "J civilisation, have given 

serions thought to the problem of planning India's national life. The word 

planning gamed great currency after the ^ast war. We are all acquainted 
Nazism, Italian Fascism, the Swedish Middle Way. the Soviet Five 
Year Plans the American New Deal. etc. The above-mentioned countries 

The ViTsh! schemes fo rebuild their lives after they bad. recovered from 
the shattering effects of the last war. In our country, the ImJian National 
ongregs appointed a National Planning Committee under the chairmanship of 
an I awaharlal Nehru. This Committee was divided into twenty-nine Sub- 
committees, each devoted to one aspect of our national life. The personnel 
of these Sub-Committees was drawn from universities, nnmcrons scientific, 
academic and commercial organisations and specialised groups. A few 
Sub-Committees have submitted their reports, bnfthc Planning Committee as 
a whole ‘IS more or less in paralaya as a result of the incarceration of 
its moving spirits. 

Now, there are two points about the National Planning Committee 
which deserve particular attention. First, the purpose for which our 
National Planning Committee was called into being is different from that of 
some of the Plans of the European countries. As recent events have shown, 
the latter were, dedicated to subordination of the individual to the State and 
to preparation for the present war. Our national Plan has no such ambitious. 

It is inspired by the ideal of bringing India into line with the world, 
of covering the cultural lag which impedes her footsteps as a result of her 
poliMcal subordination for the last one hundred and fifty years. Seeond, while 
our National Planning Committee envisages the reconstruction of India’s 
entire life, it is not clearly stated that any specific attention shall be paid to 
the checking of the anti-social uses of sciences and machinery that have made 
a shambles of the world. This should be one of the major considerations 


I Most of the leiiding Ameidcan universities and other instilutioiiB of hiKher learning 
cover the field of cultural studies indicated above, and offer instruction in Hnninn Kcology. 
Cultural and Social Anthropology; Social Biology; Man in Society; Social Attitudes; 
Social Differentiation; Social Mobility; Social Pa^xhology; Social Processes; Means of Social 
Control; Propaganda; Public Opinion; Collective Behaviour; Educational Sociology; Socio- 
logy of Marriage; of Family; of Divorce; FopuThtion Probloms; Race ProblcniR; Sociology 
of Economic Relations; Political Sociology; Criminology; Penology; Sociology of Religion; 
Sociology of Arts; Rural Sociology; Urban Sociology; Social Change; Social Organifention; 
Social Case Work; Social Adminiatrafion; Social Progress; Social Thought in Ancient Civi- 
Usations; in Europe; in America, 
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in thb replanning of India’s life. 

Bul-Oommittee on ** Science and Social Relations^ the organisation 
that has undertaken to give specific^ attention to this problem of th4 impaot 
of science on Indian Society is the Indian Science Congress. Following the 
example of the International Council of Scientific Unions, located in 
Holland, and the British and the American Associations for the Advance* 
ment of Science, the Indian Science Congress brought into being a Sub- 
Committee on Science and Social Relations at its annual session held at 
Lahore in January, 1939. .It outlined^the aims and objects of this Sub* 
Committee to be : (a) to suggest to the Executiva Committee topics for joint 
discussions and lectures, etc., relating to the influence of science on India ; 

9 

{h) to formulate proposals for collecting data and taking necessary steps to 
put into effect such proposals under the authority of thp Executive Committee 
relating to the effects of science on society in India and to matters incidental 
thereto. The Sub-Committee took definite shape at the Benares session of 
the Congress in January, 1941. The work of focussing the attention of our 
country on the social implications of science is still in its initial stages, and 
it cannot but be so, since the problem is of vast dimensions, but it is very 
encouraging that the premier scientific institution of our country is vitally 
alive to the significance of this impact on our national life. 

Status of Sociology in Indian Universities the normal course of 
things, it should have been the Indian universities that should have taken a 
lead in this matter. We should not have waited to be awakened to this impact 
of science on society by outside agencies. This is because “The Indian 
Universities suffer from the want of root. They are mere cuttings struck 
down in an uncongenial soil and kept alive with difficulty by the constant 
watering of a paternal government. When an Indian student is biddeea to 
study Philosophy, he sHould not be forced to try and accommodate liis mind 
to the unfamiliar forms of European speculation, but should be encouraged 
to work on the lines laid down by the great thinkers of his own country, who 
may justly claim equality with Plato, Aristotle and Kant. The lectures and 
examinations in Philosophy for the students of an Indian University should 
be primarily on Indian Ethics and Metaphysics, the European systems being 
taught only for the sake of contrast and illustration. So far as I knows the 
courses prescribed by the Indian Universities are not on these lines. It is 
useless to ask an Indian University to reform itself, because it does not possess 
the power. Some day, perhaps, the^man in power will arise who is not hide- 
bound by the University traditions of his youth, who will perceive that an 
Indian University deserving of the name must devote itself to the develop- 
ment of Indian ^thought and learning, and who will oare enough for trne 
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higher education to establish a 'real University in India.” * These are not 
the words of a political fire-brand, but of an English historian of. India who 
was not overflowing with love for our peOl)le. The atmosphere of artificia- 
lity and unreality that surrounds our univ^sities is due to the fact that they 
pay no attention to the vital problems of the social and cultural life of the 
people. But they are beginning to show some signs of awakening to this 
need now. They are all trying to find a place for Sociology, the science of 
society, in their syllabiises. Sociology is as old as man, since man has always 
been confronted with the problem of living in a society. Sociology envisages 
the pragmatic and all-inclu^ve approach to social" life, as oirtlined above. 
Indian Jn origin, it is, as we know to-day, an American science, since 
America has become the seat of the new civilisation and the nursery 
of the new race, where science has reached its apex and where changes 
in every aspect of social life take place with lightning rapidity. Unfor- 
tunately for our country, we have followed the educational patterns presented 
to us by our rulers, and consequently Sociology has never fonijd favour with 
our institutions of higher learning. 

But they are waking up now, at long last, after all the enormous 
amount of correspondence, distribution of books by the hundred and re- 
prints of articles published in scientific journals and pamphlets by the 
thousand, tours throughout the country, lectures before university groups, 
discussions with professors, appeals to leaders and educators tp plead for the 
introduction of Sociology in the University syllabuses. Thanks to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mookerjee, an ex- Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University and President 
of the Inter-University Board of India, the Board passed a resolution, recom- 
mending our universities to introduce this subject, at its meeting -held in 
Jamftry.1942 at Annamalai University. The Sub-yommittees of Science 
and Social Relations conducted a survey during 1942 to find out what action 
was being taken on the resolution of the Inter-University Board. The result 
makes interesting reading. 

The Universities of Agra, Allahabad, Delhi, Nagpur and Travanoore 
have referred the matter to their appropriate academic bodies for report. The 
Andhra University introduced the subject in 1923 and the syllabus has been 
revise'd for introduction in 1944. But there is no provision in the- University 
for instruction in the subject. The University of Bombay started a School 
of Economics and Sociology in 1922, and»Sooiology has been offered for M.A. 
and Ph.D., but strangely enough without any undergraduate preparation in the 
subject 1 The question of introducing Sociology as an optional for B.A., was 

* A. Vincent Smith, quoted by Anilbaran Boy, in Sri Aurobindc : Some Views of 
Jntertaiionai Problems. 
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raised by the Academic Council in 1940 and the mattef referred to a Com- 
mittee. So far, no report has been received from the Committee, In the 
Calcutta University Sociology forms part of M.A, course in Economics. The 
University authorities do not propose to put into operation the resolution of 
the Inter-University Board, in regard to the introduction of the subject as an 
undergraduate subject. Dacca hits introduced the subject already. In the 
University of Lucknow Sociology is included in the curriculum of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, and the Elements of Sociology are taught in the under- 
graduate stages.' There is also one compulsory paper in Sociology for M.A. 
students in this Department. The University* of Mysore introduced the 
subject in 1923, and offers it as a subsidiary for B.A. with three papens. The 
Osmania University introduced Sociology in the Intermediate classes in 1923, 
and now offers it for B.A. and M.A. as well. In Patna, the subject was re- 
commended for adoption by the Re-organisation Committee a few years ago. 
The matter will be considered when the reorganisation scheme is taken up ^s 
a whole, which will be after the war is over. The Annamalai and Punjab 
Universities plead paucity of funds, while the Aligarh and Madras ‘Universi- 
ties have not supplied any information. 

This is not a bad beginning, though much remains to be done. There 
is still no appreciation of the issues at stake, no clear grasp of the contents of 
the subject, no uniformity of curriculum offered by the various institutions. 
Instructors wiKi appropriate academic training in the subject can be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. There is no organisation to link them together 
and give an edge to their work. There is a general impression that Sociology 
is just another subject to be taught from texts in a class-room. But Sociology 
is much* more dynamic than that. The student lives in a social milieu, he is 
affected by his environments all the time. He meets with his frustration or • 
fulfilment there, and his search for solution of the problems, personal and 
social, gives birth to the Science of Sociology. Sociology is not a mere dis- 
cipline to sharpen our intellectual tools; it is a "training in character-building 
to be made use of for the service of the nation. 

There are numerous aspects of this problem, such as defining the eon* 
tents of Sociology, outlining syllabuses for intermediate, B.A., M.A.,^and 
Ph.D. degrees, drawing up bibliographies and preparing texts suitable for 
Indian students, providing practical training in the techniques of social 
research, fixing qualifications for instructors competent to teach the subject 
in the under- graduate and post-graduate departments of the universities, 
urging the introduction of the subject on all ^the universities, including the 
embryonic ones of Assam, Maharashtra, North West Frontier Province, Orissa 
and Sind, prodding the departments of public instruction in all the Provinces 
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and the leading States to give an increasing social bias to secondary and 
primary education, and, finally, establishing contacts with bodies .engaged in 
similar £asks in other parts of the world -where great advances have been 
made in this respect. These tasks can only^ be shouldered by an organisa- 
tion, preferably of all-India character. A Sociological Society of India would 
be an appropriate body to deal with them. ^Such a body is still in the womb 
of the future. 

Oovernment of India : Central Advisory Board of Education . — But it is 
not that we have to present only a theoretical* knowledge of sociological 
principles to our younger generation. That knowledge has to Jbe applied to 
the problems of daily life, and evidences of the appreciation of the need of 
scientific training in the techniques of social welfare and service come to us 
from quite a different quarter. On October 15th, 1936, the late Sir Francis 
Younghusband, an ex-President of the British Sociological Society and 
Chairman of the Indian Village Welfare Association, Westminster, London, 
organised a meeting of these and similar Associations. The discussion at the 
meeting t‘indicated a very wide-spread appreciation of the urgent need for 
promoting wider and more practical facilities for study and training in the 
problems of public administration, especially in relation to social services. 
Another meeting was called on February 9th, 1937, and Mr. C. M. Lloyd and 
Miss Eckhard of the London ^School of Economics and Politics, took part in 
the subsequent discussions and deliberations. In his memorandum to the 
Department of Education, Government of India, Sir Francis Younghusband 
wrote; “We realise that what has been accomplished successfully by this 
institution (the London ISchool) in the United Kingdom may not be 
altogether suited to Indian conditions; at the same time, it was*felt widely 
here^that something on similar lines and in a manner suited to Indian 
requirements is an urgent and imperative need. . The opinion was 
therefore expressed that Delhi would be the most appropriate centre, and 
that participation by the University of Delhi would be a most suitable 
contribution to be made by that University in the direction of specialised 
study and research.'^ 

* No action seems to have been taken on this memorandum till the Hon- 
ourable Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai resurrected it from the archives of the 
Government of India Secretariat on the assumption of office as the Educa- 
tion Member of the Viceroy's Cabinet on April 1st, 1940. He placed this 
memorandum before the Central Advisory Board of Education at the first meet- 
ing at which he presided in May 1940. The Board appointed a Committeei 
presided over by the Honourable Sir Maurice Gwyer, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Delhi, which submitted its report at thp January 1941 

8 
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meeting of the Central Advisory Board, redommendiirg the starting of an 
All*lndia Council of Social Services, with an institute of research and^ractical 
training at the Central Government. 

At its meeting held in Janizary 1942 the matter was brought up for 
further discussion. From the information supplied by the Educational 
Commissioner with the Government of India, we gather: “The Board 
reviewed the reports of the Provincial Governments, Local Administrations, 
State Governments and Universities in India, with regard to the recommenda- 
tions of the Social Service and Public Administration Committee of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, as adopted by the Board at ’their last 
meeting, and the further information supplied in respect of the work under- 
taken by voluntary agencies of an All-India character in their areas. While 
hoping that their recommendations would be implemented, wherever possible, 
even in the present circumstances, the Board recognised that it might not be 
feasible in the immediate future to set up the proposed Central Body to be 
called the All-Ijidia Council of Social Services, with an institute for research 
under its control. The Board suggested, however, that in each province and 
other large administrative areas, every effort should be made without delay to 
stimulate and co-ordinate the work of the various Social Service Agencies, 
both voluntary and oiSicial, and arrange for the training of Social Service 
Workers of all grades. It was also decided that the Central Bureau should 
continue to colj^ct from Provincial Governments and Voluntary Agencies of 
All-India character detailed information regarding :-~(i) existing agencies 
for social service in their areas, including universities; (ii) the scope of their 
activities; ,(iii) their relation to one another and the means adopted to 
co-ordinate their work, and to submit it to the annual meetings of the 
Board/' ♦ 

It will be a poor consolation to Sir Francis Younghusband, now on the 
other side, to know that his plan for a research and a training institute in 
social services and public administration for the country he loved so well, has 
ended in being a mere departmental bureau for the collection of information 
from the various agencies in the country! It is also a far cry from the fine 
sentiments expressed by H. E. the Viceroy in the opening address of the 
Jubilee session of the Indian Science Congress in January, 1938. He ‘said .* 
“It is not for me to remind you that India is in a transitional stage, and that 
she is on the threshold of a new era^ With the march of years there has 
come the impact of the West, and India today is engaged in the welding on to 
her old structures of the newer political and economic forms of the West, on 
the finding in her intellectual life a place for the discoveries of science with 
all their challenge to accepted modes of thought and practice. Even the 
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most enthusiastic believer in western civilisation must feel today a certain 
despondency at the apparent failure of the West to dominate its scientific 
diseover^ies and to evolve a form of society in which material progress and 
spiritual freedom march comfortably togetl^^r. Perhaps, the West will find in 
India's more general emphasis on the simplicity and the ultimate spirituality 
of things a more positive example of the truths which the most advanced 
thinkers in the West are now discovering. Is it too much to hope that you, 
gentlemen, will be the channel through which India will make in an increas* 
ing degree that contribution to western and world thought which those of 
us who know and love India are confident that she can make* in so full a 
degree 

It is a long, long way from the present action of the Central Advisory 
Board of Education to Xhe fulfilment of these aspirations expressed by Sir 
Francis Younghusband and Lord Linlithgow. But that is a matter that 
concerns the Board, our legislators and public men. What interests us here 
is the increasing realisation of the need for scientific training in social service 
which, by its very nature, must involve a thorough grounding in the principles 
of the science of society. Further, even if the Central Institute of Social 
Research, envisaged by the Gwyer Committee, were called into being, its 
major problem will be its philosophy of action, its line of approach to the 
problem it sets out to solve. Social service cannot be left to the experimental 
devices of private agencies; it is a scientific technique that g^es aid in the 
social repairs of a nation in terms of her experience and the world forces 
playing around her. It is too much to expect private agencies and organisations 
to conduct social service on scientific lines, much less to appreciate the full 
significance of Sir Francis Younghusband' s attempts or of the utterance of the 
Viceroy. We need Social Science Research Institutes and Schools of Social 
Work conducted on scientific lines to keep reminding us of the fundamental 
problem facing us, so that all our plans and schemes of social reconstruction 
may not be out-of-date before* they are even conceived. 

Learned Societies in India . — There are also in our country various 
Learned Societies devoted to different segments of social reality. Some of 
these Societies are : — 1. The Indian Philosophical Congress. 2. The Indian 
Historical Congress. 3. The Indian Psychological Association. 4. .The Indian 
Anthropological Association. 5. Th*e Indian Political Science Association. 
6. The Indian Economics Association. 7^ The Indian Geographical Associa- 
tion. 8. The Indian Statistical Association. 

Perhaps, there are some other similar organisations, engaged in 
problems of social study an^rlresearch. The present arrangement is far 
from 8{|.tisfactor^. The scholars^ attending sessious of one iSooiety in one 
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part of the country, have to rush to another r^i’t to attend the sessions of 
another Society, read a paper and attend to its administrative work. The 
members of these Societies, meeting at different times and places, do not 
come together, exchange views and thus develop an integrated, synthetic 
approach to the problems of national life. Thus, quite unconsciously, India's 
social scientists perpetuate the most dangerous tradition of European educa- 
tion and thought, which is emphasis on particularistic points of view. The 
votaries of various social sciences develop academic insularities and think that 
the solution of all the ills from which mankind suffers lies within the 
ambit of their^ specialised ‘fields of knowledge. Consequently, there is no 
coordination of the various social sciences in the universities, no synthetic 
approach to the problem facing our country, no broad outlook among the 
social scientists themselves. Intellectual isolations tend to become firmly 
entrenched within the institutions of higher learning where the votary of 
each social science considers his neighbour a competitor and an interloper. 
There is thus aij atmosphere of artificiality and unreality about the study of 
social sciences in our universities, since they cannot claim to deal with life as 
a whole, while the Learned Societies carry over these attitudes into the larger 
arena of national life. 

Need for an Indian National Academy of Social Sciences, — This, then, is 
a rough picture of the situation with regard to social studies UkS it prevails in 
our country today. We have organisations and institutions, but they lack 
coordination and a clear perception of the problem facing India, which is the 
planning of the process of assimilating the contributions of the culture of 
machine and science coming to her from the West. India is the scene of the 
clash of cultures today, but she is also to be the shrine of synthesis of cul- 
tures tomorrow. This, as I see it, is the meaning and purpose of national 
planning in India. She is equipped with appropriate organisations which 
can be yoked to the service of the problem facing her; she is now attempting 
to find a place for Sociology and social studies in her educational institutions, 
and is beginning to be alive to the necessity of giving her young students 
practical training in the scientific techniques of social reconstruction. But 
we need to define our problem sharply so as to give a direction to all* our 
efforts, and our various learned sections must be brought together, sd that 
they can pool their resources of scholarship and research, without sacrificing 
their individuality and independence, undertake an exhaustive survey of 
India's cultural ideals, present an integrated picture of her resources, human 
and natural, as well as of the world forces playing around her, and point out 
the path of national reconstruction. Such a slnpendous task could only be 
undertaken by an Indian National Academy of Social Sciences which cpuld 
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synthesize the laboufs of the students of history, human geography, biology, 
•anthropology, psychology, political science, statistics, economics,, philosophy 
and sociology. ,The National Planning Committee, working under the 
auspices of the Indian National Congress, ^ill one day complete its labours and 
disperse. The Sub-Committee of Science and Social Relations of the Indian 
Science Congress, composed of a few specialists whose chief occupation is 
research in exact sciences, could only scratch the surface of the problem with 
its finger-nails, while the votaries of social sciences are doing the same, at 
least are expected to ’dd^ so, with ^team* shovels. A National Academy of 
Social Sciences would be* a National Planning * Cornraision . in permanent 
sessiop. It would be the fore-runner and inspirer of the future Schools of 
Social Sciences in our Indian Universities ! * 

Having been dedicated to the study of Social Sciences for over a 
quarter of a century, both in India and America, and having watched the 
situation for many years, if the reader will forgive this personal and immodest 
reminiscence, I came to the conclusion that the* time for starting such an 
Academy had arrived; at least nothing would be lost in sounding public 
opinion. With this aim in view, I made a tour of India in the early part of 
1941, visited several universities and discussed the matter with various friends 
and leaders, and I found all of them favourably disposed. All the Vice- 
Chancellors of the Universities, excepting one, favoured the idea. The General 
Secretaries of the various Learned Societies and various edu^gtors and leaders 
were also approached to express their opinion, and it is a matter for genuine 
gratification that the scheme met with unanimous approval. Some friends and 
high officials in the Government of Sind even undertook to in^vite the first 
session of the Academy to Karachi, if it were actually brought into being. 
Bu# the approach of war to the Near East in 1941 pushed the plans into obli- 
vion for the time being. 

But some interest was shown in this matter at the 1942 session of the 
Indian Science Congress, at rBaroda, and the author felt encouraged to place 
the matter before the Sub-Committee for its endorsement. Professor D. N. 
Wadia, the President of the Indian Science Congress, also favoured the scheme 
generally. During the course of the year, I thought that perhaps it might be 
worth while to place the scheme before Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Presi- 
dent-elect of the Indian Science Congress for 1943, and invite his opinion. 
With this aim in view, the author took g trip to Wardha and met Panditji in 

* A plan for a similar institution was first conceived in America by Professor 
Benjamin Peirce, of Harvard, in 1878. In 1886, Professor Carrol D. Wright, President of the 
American Social Science Associati^ made a plea for the teaching of social sciences not 
only in colleges, but in high schoo^iu upper grammar schools, and even in Sunday schools, 
India is ages behind in the realisation of such a dream, 
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the early part of July. The scheme was discussed from various angles and he 
also endorsed it. Before his arrest, he wrote to the President and the General. 
Secretary of the Indian Science Congress and recommended the appointment 
of a Committee of Experts to explore the possibilities for bringing such an 
Academy into being. The matter was submitted, with the assent of the 
members of the Sub-Committee on ^ience and'Social Relations, to the Indian 
Science Congress at its Calcutta session in January, 1943, and Professor D. N. 
Wadia, the President, in Pandit Nehru's absence, in recommending the 
scheme to the Congress for its adoption, made the loliowing observations ; 
“It is too early, to outline the exact task to which the Academy wilL address 
itself. Its chief function will be to explore those avenues through which the 
contributions of science may be adapted to the life of the individual and the 
nation without allowing any anti-social applications of science such as have 
made a shambles of so many countries, ever raising their heads in our midst. 
Secondly, the Academy will emphasise an integrated, synthetic approach to 
every problem, pressing into service the contributions of various basic social' 
sciences such as human geography, anthropology, biology, psychology, 
economics, political science, statistics, philosophy and sociology. The bring- 
ing into being of a National Academy so constituted may well become a 
crowning achievement of the Indian Science Congress." The Sub-Committee 
on Science and Social Relations considered the scheme and passed a favour- 
able resolution in 1943, leaving the initiative to the votaries of Social Sciences. 

But the endorsement of this scheme comes from quite a different direc- 
tion, Mr. H. G. Wells, with his keen and sympathetic mind, has sensed the 
problem that confronts India, and his remarks, contained in his recent book, 
are well wortlJ quoting. He says : “A culture which said, *we are ignorant 
and divided and condemned to a collective sterility by our ignorance, butiwe 
mean to reorganize our mental energy and stock our minds to play our part 
in human history' would be a culture to respect. But even the Bramo Samaj, 
most liberal of Indian cultures ( 1 ) does not say that. It is universalist re- 
ligiously, but is not acutely educational. In India there are numerous rich 
men, great industrialists, wealthy Maharajas and the like, but it has still to 
dawn on any of them that a great, growing, liberating mass of knowledge 
exists in the world beyond the present reach of any Indian, and that there 
must be scores and hundreds of thousands' of fine brains which need only 
educational emancipation and opportunity, laboratories, colleges, publi- 
cation facilities, discussion with the rest of the world, to add a continually 
increasing Indian contribution to the ever-learning, ever-growing World 
Brain. In India now there must be a score of' notential, unrealized Royal 
Societies, so to sp^ak, running about in loin cloths and signiftcant turbans 
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and Gandhi caps and what not^, running about at that lowly partisan level, 
•and so running to waste’ \ * 

fevery well-wisher of India must s<K)ner or later become aware of the 
vital urgency of India’s waking up to her ^estiny of becoming the spiritual 
leader of the world. For constant seems ^to be the refrain, among gods and 
men: “If India dies, who lives ? If India lives, who diest” Who shall 
answer ! That is the problem now. 

It is not unlikely that some of our countrymen will question the wisdom 
of starting such an A’ca'demy durirfg the present world crisis and India’s 
preoccupation with the wa*r effort. But it must be replied that far greater 
tliingg are being done during the war. The Indian National Congress has 
asked for a National Government and a Declaration of India’s Independence 
during the war ; Mr. .Wendell Wilkie, an eminent American statesman, is 
insisting on formulation of policies and programmes for adjustment of inter- 
national problems during the war ; even the British Government feels forced 
*to revise its colonial policies during the war ; Chinese scholars moved their 
universities on mule-backs into the hinter-land and rebuilt them, also during 
the war. Ever so many things of far-reaching consequences are being done 
now, and the need of bringing into being an Indian Academy of Social 
Sciences is equally urgent, since the tempo of industrialisation in India has 
been phenomenally accelerated and the social changes after the war will 
indeed be cataclysmic. India must bd prepared to face the j)roblem when it 
rises. She must not be caught nappiug. The method of India’s adjustment 
to the new environment has a world-wide significance ; for, let us not forget, 
the contrast is not between the East and the West, but between India and the 
rest of the world. 
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A PLAN FOR A NATIONAL INSTITUTE OP ADULT EDUCATION 

B. MEHTA 

The extent of illiteracy in India is iippalling and yet no adequate and systematic drive 
is made to liquidate this problem ; nor is tliere an understanding of the scope and aims of 
adult education. “The be-all and end*all of adult education,” says Dr. Mehta, “is not merely 
literacy — that is the capacity to read and write^ — but it is more comprehensive and includes 
the development of intelligence, skill and efficiency, a capacity for the proper utilization 
of leisure and literacy.*’ The writer adumbrates a scheme for an Institute of Adult 
Education in India and suggests the carrying out of the^programme of adult education 
through various types of leadership. 

Dr. Mehta is Reader in Sociology in the Tata School. 

I T has been universally recognised that adult education is one of the most 
important factors of national reconstruction. It is only after 1920, that 
is, after the political avrakening of India, that the need of literacy and 
adult education Came to be recognized by the government as well as the politi- 
cal leaders and the social reformers of the country. The recognition of the 
need, however, has been accompanied by slow, sporadic and unplanned acti- 
vity. The Congress Government initiated a plan of action which was more 
extensive than systematic, and all the details of such a vast problem were 
hardly thought out. Mere literacy was attempted, and that too without 
trained personnel adequate for the purpose. The motives of the efforts can- 
not be belittled but the problem has been handled for a comparatively brief 
period, and therefore the inefliciency of the methods and plans can be easily 
understood. 

Unfortunately, the problem of adult education has not reeeived,ythe 
serious thought and careiul planning which it deserves of the university men, 
educationists and psychologists. The recent action of the gdvernment 
appears to be more the result of pressure of pub\ic opinion and a desire to 
keep the ball rolling, rather than a deep and genuine realisation of the need 
to bring light and learning to the masses of such a vast country like India« 
Adult education, like all other vital problems of the country, has been pusjied 
into the background by the usual pretext of “war exigencies*’. Even if 
the conditions created by the war do not permit an intensification of effort, 
adult education should be immediately regarded as one of the most vital 
post-war problems demanding the attention and active interest of every welL 
wisher of the country. Those who realise the importance, urgency and com- 
plexity of the problem should think and plan .now for the future, and, i£ 
possible, create the necessary means and machil3bry to tackle the problem, 
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The Adult Education Movement , — To begin with, the Adult Education 
Movement must have clear and well defined aims or objectives. Today man 
lives in a highly complex society where thepwork-life requires skill and effici- 
ency to obtain the maximum of food supply^ and where social and political 
functions of human life requires an intellig^ence which is capable of quick 
grasp and understanding of intricate problems. Success in human life means 
the capacity to understand, adapt and adjust oneself successfully not only to 
his physical surroundings but also to his social environment. Every normal 
human being should be *able to achieve this end independently without relying 
upon the siBsistanee and judgment of others. Evidently therefore the be-all 
and end-all of adult education is not merely literacy — that is, the capacity 
to read and write — but it is more comprehensive and includes the develop- 
ment of intelligence, skill and efficiency, a capacity for the proper utilisation 
of leisure and literacy. An Adult Education Movement with such a well 
defined goal requires to be directed by proper agencies which are capable of 
leading, organizing and planning. * 

Thft problem of adult education must therefore be understood in terms 
of the above comprehensive goal that has to be reached, both in the interest of 
the individual and in the larger interests of the community and the nation. 
In India this problem is linked up directly and indirectly with other equally 
fundamental ones such as the low standard of living, the feudalistic social 
structure of the country, absence of ambition and interest in Hfe, and lack of 
political freedom. Further, it is rendered more difficult to tackle by the 
vastness of the number involved and the extensive and divergent areas in- 
habited by them. The time factor adds to the urgency of the problem, since, 
whatever may be the obstacles and difficulties involved, light must spread to 
the lifasses quickly and effectively in order to enable the country to take its 
rightful pl^e amongst the progressive nations of the world. If the implica- 
tions of the problem are grasped, the need of planning and understanding all 
the factors involved will be easily realised. Technical leadership, selection 
or creation of proper agencies to bear the different responsibilities, the pre- 
paration of leaders, the laying down of principles and policies, the obtaining 
of tl#B necessary finance, and the determining of methods and programmes — 
all th^se are essential features of any good scheme. The problem, of organi- 
zation, administration and publicity are of no less consequence if efficiency 
is to be ensured. Finally, there is the problem of research in the field of 
adult education to determine the day*to-day effectiveness of actions, methods 
and programmes, and to find out new and better means for a more intensive 
and extensive prosecution of ^ programme of work. 

The vastness, complexity and the technical nature of the problem re* 
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quires that it should be handled by an agency, or a ntuuber of eo-ordinated 
agencies t^iat are not only fit to shoulder responsibilities but capable of per- 
sistent and continuous efforts. The modern State is overburdened with func- 
tions and it is desirable that the Adult Education Movement should be direct- 
ed by a central national organization which may be called “The Institute of 
Adult Education in India^\ Sach a public Institution created by public 
funds and endowments and managed by experts, especially qualified in psy- 
chology, sociology and the theory and practice of adult education, should be 
preferred to the usual type 'of Association like a '“ffational Association of 
Adult Education in India*' directed and controlled by laymen or individuals 
influenced by party politics. An Institute such as the one proposed, should 
receive the fullest co-operation and financial support of the States, the pro- 
vincial governments, public bodies, municipalities, and the universities. The 
Institute, once it is created, can determine for itself what other agencies — 
political, social, religious, economic, etc., — can or should be approached for 
co-operation in the fulfilment of this difficult national task. The Institute 
may further have its own provincial branches, preferably in the Tiniversity 
towns, as the problem involves fundamental difficulties created by the differ- 
ent languages and social organizations of the country. 

The functions of the Institute of Adult Education will mainly be : — 
(1) To study the opportunities and possibilities of adult education in the 
various regional groups and communities in India. (2) To experiment on 
various methods of adult education and select those that are- most fitted to 
obtain extensive results in the shortest possible time. (3) To study, prepare 
and publish materials for adult education at various educational levels in- 
cluding, pamphlets, discussion guides and materials for educational use on the 
radio or in the cinemas. (4) To provide for the training of leadership and 
workers. (5) To carry on research on sociological, psychological and educa- 
tional lines in order to constantly discover mistakes, devise new methods, 
quicken the pace of achievement, and to see that the results become perma- 
nent. The findings of research carried out, sponsored or initiated by the 
Institute should be made available to the educational leadership and other 
agencies working for the same cause in the country. The research funutions 
of the Institute will include the provision of suggestions for research t6 other 
research institutes and research bodies in India. (6) To undertake and con- 
duct actual experiments and demonstrations in adult education in selected 
areas. (7) To prepare a complete and comprehensive plan of action for exe- 
cution on the cessation of hostilities and the declaration of peace. (8) To 
organise an adult education library and to mU'j^tain an up-to«date collection 
of studies, reaeerches, experiments, and demonstrations carried out by the 
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Institute or other bodies. 

Leader ship. ---The successful execution of an adult education programme 
depends largely on .the existence and creation of an able and active personnel 
of leadership of various grades to promote the aims of the Institute. As long 
as the technique of adult education has not been mastered by a special branch 
of education, leadership will pLay the most important part in determining the 
efficiency and success of efforts. Five different types of leadership are neces- 
sary to put through a well planned programme of adult education throughout 
the whole country; Firstly, Primary Leadership must be made available and 
it should b« inspired by the mission of adult teaching ; it should be capable 
of planning and laying down the basic principles, policies, methods and pro- 
grammes, and also of preparing and training a large number of field workers 
to carry out the programmes in cities, towns and villages. Belonging to the 
same group of leadership but performing tlieir functions separately is the 
second type, namely Leadership for Research. The research workers must run 
experimental centres, devise new methods, teehniqites and programmes, and 
evaluate the suitability of existing plans and materials. Thirdly, there must 
be Executive Leadership for organization and administration, for executing the 
plans and programmes laid down by the primary leadership, and for supervi- 
sion over the actual executive programmes. The executive branch will there- 
fore include provincial organisers assisted by inspectors and supervisers, 
treasurers, secretaries and office staff. lii a country where adult education 
involves the most complex problem of languages, a special type of Literacy 
Liadership will be necessary for the preparation of materials for instructional 
lectures, pamphlets, books, radio talks and commentaries, and for documen- 
’ tation of cinema films. Finally, there must be the backbone of the whole 
syst^fti, the Local Instructor^ teacher and field worker on whose energy, 
ability and^sincerity alone will depend the success of tfie whole plan. 

The staff of the Institute of Adult Education will provide the first type 
of leadership and they will act* as the initiating, advisory and policy-deter- 
mining body. The administrative functions and the control of the entire 
execution should be in the hands of a special Commissioner of Adult Educa- 
tion.« The Institute leadership will also be responsible for the choice and 
training of personnel for research. The relationship of the primary leader- 
ship to the government should be so* adjusted as to assure the liberty of 
action of the former, avoiding interference, as far as possible, with local 
autonomy. 

Leadership for the preparation of materials will involve a good deal of 
co-operation from the public, ^ecially of writers, journalists, men of letters, 
and experts, over and above the special staff that will ba recruited and 
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trained for the purpose by the Institute to r'emain permanently nttaohed to 
it. The last type of leadership will include volunteers, social ^workers, 
persons in the teaching profession* Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, and especi- 
ally a large number of educated students from high schools and colleges who 
should be specially trained to perform the great national service of adult 
education. ‘ , 

Training for Leadership . — Two separate measures for the training of 
leaders are required for adult education. The Institute of Adult Education 
will be directly •responsibre for the training of front rank leaders for the 
purpose of administration, organization, supervision, preparatioil for some 
part of materials and equipment for the training of field workers^. They 
should be given a basic course in the History of Adult Education especially 
with reference to the Adult Education Movement *in China, Russia and 
Turkey — nations which have handled the problem with daring and success. 
Ideals, Principles and Methods of Adult Education will necessarily remain 
the basis of the whole curriculum which will also include a knowledge of 
the theory and principles of sociology and applied sociology, psychology, 
Indian social problems, social and economic conditions of urban and rural 
areas. The student will also learn methods of social approach and means 
of contact. 

The training of field workers can be undertaken in Summer Camps, 
Week-end Copses, and Refresher Courses which can be given by workers of 
the Institute of Adult Education or the students trained by it. The method of 
training of field workers will closely follow methods adopted by the Scout 
Movement or those more recently adopted for A. R. P. Instruction Courses. 
The courses, however, will be naturally of longer duration and will aim at 
definite results. The training course for field workers should be very^ prdbtical 
and should include the handling of experimental groups and selected urban 
and rural groups found in proximity to the training centres. Field workers 
should become familiar with discussion methods, the use of newspapers, 
magazines, pictures, the cinema and the radio. 

The Organizational Approach . — Most of the failures in the pasture due to 
over ambitious and propagandist schemes undertaken over vast areas without 
adequate preparation or availability of leadership and field workers of the 
selfless and persevering type. Adult Education efforts should start from a 
well prepared and organized nucleufi and must gather momentum as results 
and experience are obtained. This by no means implies slow progress; but 
results of initial experiments should be analysed and evaluated, and mistakes 
corrected before entire talukas, districts or pUi^ions of large towns and cities 
are selected for«effective execution of programmes, as was the case with Pro- 
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hibition Movement* Since the country has waited so long for a real and 
effective adult education programme, it is desirable that a period of at least 
three years should be spent over the trailing of leadership, the’ preparation 
and publication of materials, and the carrying out of small intensive and 
boldly planned experiments in selected areas. We may admit that an Adult 
Education Movement is impracticable fouthe duration of the war and till the 
establishment of stable national and provincial governments, but there is no 
reason why a beginning should not be made immediately in that direction 
which is the only and most effective step that will prepare India for the 
freedom she is strugglingito win. 

^ Methodology , — Adult education methods have varied in different 
countries according to the nature of the problem and the level of general 
intelligence of the .people. Many experiments have already been made 
and many more will be neccessary before suitable methods are devised 
to solve the complex problems involved in adult education. It will be 
out of place here to indicate the important rosults achieved so far in this 
particular field. " • 

In a country like India where the masses have been accustomed for 
centuries to illiteracy and a general condition of ignorance, it is most difficult 
to convince them of the need of education and create sufficient enthusiasm and 
interest to make them take advantage of the opportunities offered to them to 
obtain the minimum of literacy and knowledge required for the purpose of an 
intelligent -struggle for existence. The agency that und^ftakes the respon- 
sibility should, therefore, be such as to receive the full confidence of the 
masses, and the leadership must be national and progressive to convince the 
people that it works for their genuine interest. A preliminary propaganda 
dhd publicity must be carried out to rouse the people emotionally so that they 
may bg ready to take advantage of the efforts that^are to be undertaken for 
their well-being. This propaganda will be considerably successful if it is 
linked up with social and political idealism, and if it promises to be 
useful in improving the standard of life of the masses by bringing about their 
economic emancipation. 

• Once the necessary preliminary interest and enthusiasm are aroused, 
the successive efforts must be such as will sustain and add to the enthusiasm 
and interest, and under no circumstances should anything be done which may 
weaken the interest of those who have begun to take advantage of the earlier 
efforts. Two important factors which damp enthusiasm are : — (1) the 
dulness, incapacity, inefficiency, indiscipline or irregularity of field workers 
and instructional leadersh;#, and (2) the incorrectness of methods and the 
inappropriateness of th^ curriculum and programmes. The right type of 
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leadership for field work will have to be carefully selgcted and. properly 
trained, and correct methodological approach can be achieved only through 
prolonged experiments. c 

It will not be out of place here, however, to deal with some of the most 
^important features of adult education methods. A very difficult problem in 
adult education is to determine the ineans of establishing and maintaining 
contact with the masses. Three different types of contact have been 
utilized in different countries with varying results: — (1) individual contact, 
(2) small group or classroom contact, and* (3) mass contact. 

The first type or the ipethod of educating every individual separately 
may first appear absurd in a vast country like India, and yet as one of the 
methods of approach it has been found to be useful and efficient. The educa- 
tion imparted by this method cannot take advantage of systematisation and 
trained leadership. It can, however, rely upon the idealism and enthusiasm 
of the better educated classes and the student population in schools and 
colleges, and prepare a well oi:ganized plan to induce every educated volunteer 
to teach adults one by one, in their immediate environment. This method 
is very successful in educating domestic servants, priests in temples, servants 
in offices, and agricultural labourers. To some extent China changed this 
method into a group method by introducing the Monitor system first used in 
India to make school and college students undertake the adult education pro- 
gramme for small illiterate groups. 

Great diffepie«3ce of opinion exists with regard to the classroom method 
of approach. The adult is found to detest any association of the idea of a 
school classroom. He seems to suffer from an inferiority complex when he 
is asked to partake of something which is associated with childhood. It is 
therefore desirable, as far as possible, to avoid the use of school buildings 
and classrooms with their %usual paraphernalia of low desks and benches. 
The schoolroom terminology can also be advantageously avoideS. In 
adult education it is useful to talk of groups instead of classes, leaders and 
instructors instead of teachers and lecturers, discussions and conversations 
instead of lessons and lectures. If a school room has to be used because 
of its convenience, then it is at least desirable to alter the environment and 
atmosphere. 

The idea of the classroom is associated with that of the text book; and 
persons who have expressed their disapproval of the classroom also show their 
dislike for text books and readers. It is %t least necessary to avoid the use 
of text books meant for school children for the purpose of adult education. 
The lessons in these books are based on child intejest and problems, and are 
dealt with in a didactic way. Even modern text b^ks with their pictures, 
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stories and appeal play int&ests are found by experience to be insuIBBicient 
•to hold the interest of the adult. Conversations, talks and discussions are 
most useful for adult training, though it js true that a more than ordinary 
intelligence of the field worker is required for such a purpose. Besides, these 
are not adequate for teaching the adult to read and write. An interesting, 
method which has been discovered and ised by the writer of this article 
amongst aborigines, slum workers and prisoners is to make an adult read and 
write something which he knows by heart. Songs, prayers, stories, legends, 
myths, and, p rovcrbs with which a ^roup is fapiiliar are written and read, 
and thus are easily masteied. Intelligent field wqrkers have often prepared 
their^own lessons based on adult interests and their immediate environment, 
illustrated by hand and cyclostyled or handwritten for the use of individual 
groups. 

If standardised lessons and text books are required for adult education 
purposes, they must be prepared by experts after a good deal of experiments. 
This disadvantage of a text book or a standard lesson is that it lacks local 
appeal* which is psychologically most necessary to teach the illiterate adult 
whose outlook on life and general information is mainly local. Whenever text 
books for adults are written, it will be useful to supplement them by 
cyclostyled lessons written for local consumption. Text books for adults are 
often written with grammatical or phonetical emphasis. This is hardly 
necessary as the adult, even if he is illitorate, is generally a fluent speaker of 
his mother-tongue. An adult text book must have an adflft appeal. Ideals, 
sequences of events and logic, appeal to the adult. A lesson on the theme of 
“wages^^ was taught as a first lesson to an entirely fresh group which 
mastered both its vocabulary and idea context within 46 minutes. Text 
bhoks for adults should likewise be intelligently illustrated. 

In India the problem of language will create very great difficulties. 
Such difficulties were experienced and surmounted by Soviet Eussia and 
China. The national policy of the Soviet Union encouraged the separate 
evolution of linguistic and cultural groups. Soviet Russia has enriched 
hundreds of primitive dialects without destroying them. The writer of this 
article has noted a ruthless though unconscious degtruction of sweet and 
iihaginative Bhilori dialects in Gujarat by the linguistic imperialism of 
Gujarati. Adult education must be based on the local mother tongue. 
Political and religious emphasis, rivalries and exigencies should not be 
permitted to overrule the real welfare of a people. The Indian language 
problem must be solved by disinterested linguists and not politicians who very 
often have their over narrgsr interpretations of patriotism. As a principle, 
in the villages, adult education policy must be carried out not with a view to 
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wantonly and ruthlessly destroy local dialects to cater to the importance of 
national mother tongue. It should be found out whether the policy adopted- 
by the Soviet Union of developing ^nd enriching local dialects and^ at the 
same time solving the problem of national language by treating it as a funda- 
mental and important second language is not the wisest policy in national 
interest. Adult education planneditlong these lines will help to evolve local 
dialects on national phonetic lines without waiting for a solution of the rival 
claims of Hindi, Hindustani, Urdu and English. 

Whilst the language pqlicy of the Soviet Union* is' worthy of intelligent 
adaptation and application to India after suitable modifications, f equally 
worthy of study are the efforts of the Chinese to simplify their script, Scripts 
developed by Indian languages in the course of history may be scientific, 
but they are unnecessarily complex for the ordinary .purposes of life. A 
reduction in the number of letters and modifications of their shapes may be 
undertaken by a special branch of the Institute for Adult Education, or this 
difficult task may be entrusted to a special agency created for that purpose. 
Of course, the pos!iible reply to this suggestion will be a plea for the poistpone- 
ment of the problem pending the solution of the question of Indian 
Independence. 

After the end of the great war, the third type, namely, the mass educa- 
tion method, has been used in many countries; and Soviet Russia was success- 
ful in practically eradicating illiteracy and ignorance by the extensive use of 
this method. Th^*^ radio and the cinema especially facilitated i-ts use, but 
Soviet Russia also utilised the pictorial method, the newspaper, the people's 
library, the museum and well planned exhibitions and public lectures to an 
equally wide extent for the purpose of reaching her goal. Imagination and 
ingenuity led to the full use of the wall newspaper, whilst Russian artists filltSd 
the streets of their cities vfith pictorial lessons that taught millions of^ illiter- 
ates the Russian alphabet without the aid of the teacher, the classroom or the 
book. Just as the child picks up the vocabulary, grammar and language of 
its mother tongue by continuous experience of its senses aided by normal 
mental activity, even so the adult can pick up his language, nay, habi- 
tuate himself to deal with the problems of life, and thus develop intelligence 
merely by the aid of a planned educative stimulus provided by his immediate 
environment. The mass education method has come to the aid of the education- 
ist in facing boldly and successfuly the most baffling problem of maintaining 
the literacy and intelligence of the masses after the completion of their brief 
course of training. The democratic newspaper, the wall newspaper and the 
library, aided by museums, exhibitions, radio bro«t^asts and the films, contri- 
bute towards creating a continuous process of education which aids memory 
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and snstaina and impjroves the level of intelligence. 

Adult Education Programmes . — Most extenstive experimentation is 
required before effective and interesting^ adult education programmes are 
devised to meet our needs. It will be disastrous to imitate and adopt pro- 
grammes of other countries, as adult education programmes in India should 
not only take into consideration national needs, but even local needs and con- 
ditions. Fundamental handicaps, like the shortage of workers, political and 
religious problems, the lack of interest in life accompanied by pessimism and 
defeatism which are a result of chronic poverty, lack of electricity and want 
of communications, and many other obstacles compel " the introduction of 
simpler programmes before extensive measures are taken after duo planning 
and preparation for the achievement of far-reaching results. 

Adult education jprogrammes must be determined in terms of place, 
time, and content. It is possible to take advantage of public places like 
temples, schools, dliarmashalas^ lecture halls etc., to collect groups for the 
purpose of participating in adult education programmes. In cities work 
places like factories and offices have proved useful for this pfirpose all over 
the world. Housing colonies and regional distribution of groups in terms of 
habitations are perhaps the most effective for adult education programmes. 
The theatre and places where large numbers of people can be accommodated 
are convenient for mas^ education. The use of institutions like prisons, and 
simple programmes for convalescents in hospitals should not be ruled out 
where it becoijies necessary to exploit every possible avenue ol approach for 
educating the adult. 

A nation which is accustomed to long hours of work in factories and 
offices presents great difficulties in the way of alloting time for the, purpose 
of education. Where large numbers are to be given advantage of programmes 
and where accommodation, leadership and other conv^iences are limited, day 
assignments to various groups become necessary. The duration of training 
for adult education should.be determined in terms of experiments, but 
allowances should be first made for work hours, domestic duties and recrea- 
tion before compelling attendance. In many cases employers have been per- 
suaded — and there is no reason why even compulsion should not be used— • 
to allot a specific number of hours per week to workers during wqrk time for 
the purpose of adult education. Where programmes are fixed in or near wel- 
fare centres and recreation grounds, after-dinner or after-and-before-dinner 
hours have been found to be most convenient to workers. Workers prefer 
indoor programmes in the monsoon. For village programmes days and time 
should be determined in terms# of the demand for labour. Extensive pro- 
grammes could be arranged fSetween March and middle of May when work is 
10 
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light', and sowing and harvest time should be 'avoided. 

The ultimate success or otherwise of adult education efforts depends upon 
the contents of the programme as much as on the enthusiasm and efficiency of 
leadership. The contents of the j^dult education programmes deserve to be 
most carefully planned after prolonged and continued experimentation in 
different regions and with different types of people. The contents will differ 
in the different provinces, with different racial groups, and with different in- 
telligence and cultural levels. The contents should be grouped under differ- 
ent headings ; — ^l) Basic contents for literacy and supplementary aids to 
the basic programme. (2.) Special Contents for.> equipping the adult with 
general intelligence. (3) Special contents to attract the adult towards adult 
education programmes. (4) Special contents to practise and to maintain in- 
telligence levels already reached. 

Under the first heading comes group work, lessons, discussions, lectures, 
news lectures, newspaper reading, graded lessons on the radio, pictorial 
education, the utilisation obthe cinema and the rehearsal of folklore, includ- 
ing stories, myths, legends, poems, sayings, etc., known to the people. Under 
the second heading are included general education for health and nutrition, 
sanitation, consumer education, correspondence, sex education and married 
life problems, forum education, education for work life and the arts and 
crafts, the little theatre movement, etc. 

Special services to attract the adult to education programmes will 
include recreation and playground activities, cinema shows, music and radio 
programmes, excursions and camps, organized community services, employ- 
ment bureaus, legal aid, and all such activities which will promote the 
welfare ^qf the adult and will introduce the adult education leader as his 
friend. And now the contents of the fourth group may be considered. 
Special printed materhils, wall newspapers, reading rooms and 'libraries 
equipped with graded literature with different types of appeaT, debating 
unions, discussion groups, study circles, radio .talks, cinema shows, study 
camps, visits to places of interest, museums and exhibitions and such other 
activities belong to this group which keeps the adult engaged in education 
programmes. 

All these programmes need to be continuously changed and modified 
with a view to sustain the interest of the-adult whose outlook on life will very 
slowly and gradually improve with his constant participation in adult educa- 
tion activities. It is necessary to keep pace with the changing standards, 
varying interests, and fluctuating moods of adult groups, and thus not only 
keep up enthusiasm but constantly give external stimulants and drives to 
naintain interest in adult education activities at\i high level. 
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Adult education programmes in India should also cater to the special 

r Ss of important population groups. Bural adult education will always 
ain a branch deserving of special treatment to answer the needs of the 
vast masses of illiterate and ignorant villagers. The mental and cultural 
impact between the city and the village wiH have to be adjusted to permit 
gradual progress, and the adult education leader in the village will have to be 
familiar with major problems in urban-rural relations. 

Two important spejcial groupg in the country that deserve separate 
attention are the aboriginal tribes and .the untouchables. The former group 
to which belong more than twenty-three millions 'of Indian people have a 
social structure of their own. They have their own rich dialects, their own 
special institutions, and a distinct outlook on life in general, and adult 
education methods and programmes may cause perhaps as much harm as 
good. A special adult education commissioner, well acquainted with the 
life and problems of these aborigines, should be appointed to manage their 
programmes. The untouchables, in both urban and rural areas, should be 
able to share the general adult education programmes, and additional pro- 
grammes should be devised to solve their special problems. Adult education 
of prisoners, beggars and handicapped persons open new fields that deserve 
special attention and treatment. The prison affords excellent opportunities 
for the purpose of experimentation and for the adoption of intensive adult 
education programmes. The beggars, on the other hand, ’^^^l perhaps prove 
the most difficult to handle unless they are kept in special institutes and 
Beggar Relief Camps. The education of the handicapped adult will require 
special leadership, materials and technique. 

^ Materials . — Materials for adult education purposes require careful 
preparation after prolonged experimentation. In Injlia the task is rendered 
more co^nplicated and difficult on account of the separate requirements of 
variotfs language groups. The following are some of the most urgent 
nereds : — (1) A simple manual to assist teachers of the Adult Education 
Institute and to prepare local leadership. The manual will explain the 
aims and objects, methods and techniques of adult education and will 
givj general guidance to leaders to prepare their oWn teaching material; 
(2) Simply written discourses and discussions on interesting subjects included 
in pamphlets and small books for the use of students in adult education 
groups. This literature has to be pref)ared so as to meet several grades and 
levels of difficulty and the pamphlets should touch fundamental problems 
affecting the day to day life of the workman and peasant; (3) Materials 
employing pencil and cojpuf including drawings and picture posters and 
painting, graphs and charts, and other types of illustrations, woodcuts, etc. ; 
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(4) The use of music for adult education and the preparation of songs for 
community, singing and gramophone records. The use of the gramophone yjr 
also suggested for the purpose of recording talks and discussions; (5) Materials 
for the use of the radio for broadcasting adult education programmes; 
(6) Materials for the use in documentary and other films; (7) Collection of 
materials for use in adult education museums and exhibitions. 

The war, and the Indian situation especially, has led many to think in 
terms of post-war planning and to more ambitious action for curing major 
ills. It will be unfortunate if anyone remains satisfied with the meagre 

* 0 m 

progress achie?'ed so far in *the field of adult education. Hence the purpose 
of this article is not to give details about a subject in which evei'y keen 
social worker is profoundly interested but to stimulate more concrete and 
practical thinking in order to deal effectively with a major national problem. 
Adult education programmes undertaken with the best of motives are not 
likely to touch the fringe of this problem unless there is a scientific approach 
and a planned organization to achieve lasting results. 
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^ATA SCHOOL NEWS 

Convocation . — fourth Convocation will be held on the 10th April, 
1944. We are happy to announce ttat Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice Chancellor 
of the fienares Hindu University, has very kindly consented to deliver the 
Convocation Address. 

Miss G, Bannerjee^ a member of the Senior Class, did her D. Phil, work 
at the Allahabad Utfiversity and submitted her doctoral dessertation before 
joining our School in 1942. A few months back, it was announced that her 
thesis had been accepted and at the last Convocation of the Allahabad 
University she received her D. Phil, degree. *We offer her our heartiest 
congratulations. 

I)r, Kewal Motwani . — ^We regret to announce that Dr. Motwani who 
was Lecturer in Sociology in the Tata School resigned in February last for 
various reasons. Since his return from America he has been working for the 
establishment of the Indian Academy of Social Sciences. He has already 
secured the goodwill and co-oporation of some eminoij^t, Indian leaders. 
Dr. Motwam explained to us in his farewell address that the establishment of 
the Indian Academy of Sgcial Sciences was his life-ambition and that he 
could better work towards that end as a free man than as a lecturer in an 
institution ; for, his pursuit required him to be in constant correspondence 
wfth pa*ominent educationists all over India, to be on lecture tours, be engaged 
in wri^g relevant literature and so forth. Dr. Motwani is also carrying on 
a caifipaign for the introduction of Sociology in all of our universities. 

, Though we miss Dr. Motwani, we cannot but wish him bon voyage in his quest 
of the Holy Grail. 

^ Dr. M. Y. Moorthy , — On February 7th, Dr. Moorthy, our Research 
Assistant, lost his father-in-law, K. Rajasimha Rao, who was suffering from 
diabetic carbuncle for some time. ^ The late Rajasimha Rao waS known to his 
intimate circle of friends and admirers as a talented Veena player. Our 
sympathies are with Dr. and Mrs. Mobrthy in their bereavement. 

Mrs, M, Dam, M.Sc. (Lond.), Bar-at-Law, has oeen invited to give a 
series of lectures on “Elements of Law for the Social Worker^’, as an Honor- 
ary Lecturer. These lectures were formerly given by Mr. Saif F. B. Tyabji. 
Owing to certain difficulties in arranging extra classes for these lectures so as 
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not to interfere with court hours, it became necessary to find a suitable 
person who. could come during the working periods of the SohooJ,. %e 
Rre happy indeed to have Mrs. Lam vrith us this term. 

4 

STUDENTS* UNION 

f 

4 

A t the meeting of the General Body held oif November 11th, 1943, the 
following students were elected to form the Executive Committee for 
the Second Term of the year 1943-4^1: : , « 

First Yiar , Class Second Year Class 

MissT, F. Qinwaia Miss R. K. Sidhu 

Mr, E. A. SJiaikh Miss K. Motiwala 

Mr. M. S. Gore Mr. M. M. Joshi 

In a subsequent meeting of the Executive held in the week following, 
Messrs. Joshi and Gore were elected Joint Secretaries for the term and 
Miss Ginwala as the Treasurer, 

The work eceouted by the Committee during the course of thjB term 
consisted mainly of socials and lectures delivered by experienced social 
workers, a debate and an excursion. The first event was a talk given by 
Mr. B. J. S. Ram on *‘My Experiences as a Labour Welfare Officer^ ^ 
(6-12-43). He made a vigorous plea for the extension of welfare activities 
and also stressed the necessity of placing welfare departments in charge of 
trained workers. -^Dr. (Miss) Cama, Presidency Magistrate, Juvenile Court, 
Bombay, gave the students an idea of the “Problems of a Juvenile Court 
Magistrate’\ She emphasized with her characteristic persuasiveness the need 
for educating the public to a better understanding of the problem of juvenile 
delinquent^ (13-12-1943). , 

On 17th January 1944 Lt. -Colonel Tarapore and Mrs. Lam were ‘enter- 
tained to tea by the students. On this occasion Lt.-Col. Tarapore, W^o was 
formerly the Inspector General of Prisons in Burma, tried to sho\v the 
direction which ‘Prison Reform’ ought to take in the’ post-war peridu. 
Rev. Coyne, Principal, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, speaking on the 
“Righteousness of Character” brought home to the students the fundamental 
importance of Reason, Passion and Firmness. He happily located these thyee 
essentials as being respectively in a Head of Ice, a Heart of Fire and a Hand 
of Iron (18-1-1944). 

Mr. N. M. Joshl^ the veteran labcTur leader, discussed with the students 
in a conversazione the problems of labour. One could not but be impressed 
by his optimism, which is guarded and yet unshaken, inspite of all the odds 
that he has had to face in his fights for the rights of labour. Mr, Kanji 
Dwarkadas, Labour Officer, Sassoon Mills, Bombay, in bis lecture, marked by 
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an essential franknjss, assured the students that even in the delicate position 
•cf*a labour ofifieer a social worker could do a great deal, if only he could 
,,succee5 in gaining the confidence of both -the employers and the employees. 
Without personal integrity, he said, this ^nd was unattainable (18-“2-1944). 

This was followed by a debate which took place on February 24th, 11)44 f 
with Mr. Khandekar in the Chair. Miss* P. Vakharia moved the following 
resolution; “In the opinion of the House, under the present economic 
orgc^iUization social work is an eye-wash/' Mr. B. Chatterji defended social 
work and said there vver^ many of social w:ork which could effectively be 

undertaken irrespective ofithe economic organization that prevailed in society. 
Messrs. Nanavatti, Rao and Gore supported Miss Vakharia while Mr. Chatterji 
was supported by Mr. M. M. Joshi, Dr. Masani and* Mr. Abhyankar. The 
resolution was lost Ijy eleven votes to ten,^tlie Chair voting in favour of 
the opposition. “{Some Books and Their Authors" was the subject of 
another talk given on 25-2-1944 by Mr. K. Abbas, the well-known journalist 
* and author. A healthy feature that attended .all these talks, arranged in 
the course of the term, was the keen interest which the students evinced in 
the subject-matter of each lecture w^hich was invariably followed by a lively 
and interesting discussion. 

The excursion to Elephanta Caves which was arranged in the middle of 
December 1943, and the at-home given by the students to the past students 
and the members of the Faculty served to give the necessary variety to a 
programme which otherwise was mainly of an academic character. Amongst 
those who had joined the trip to Elephanta were three members of the Faculty 
and Dr. Asirwatham, Reader in Political Science in the University of Madras. 

The Union gave a “Send-off" to Dr. Motwani who is now rin a lecture 
twir to advocate the introduction of sociology in Indian Universities. This 
is, perhaps, the first time that a lecturer is being by the Indian Science 
Cong.^ss to the various Universities to move them to introduce this much 
neiiued reform. Speaking on this occasion Mr. M. M. Joshi stressed the 
*1growing need for an Academy of Social Sciences. He wished Dr. Motwani 
every success in his efforts. 

• Now that the term is drawing to a close the activities of the Union will 
haVe to come to an end within a week or two. It is gratifying to note that 
the activities of the Union were conducted with the full co-operation of the 
students and the Faculty. 
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OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD ACTIVITIES 

T he School entered into agreement last November with ’the authorities ^pf 
the Aihorican Marathi Mission^to take over some of the activities the 
Nagpada Neighbourhood House in order to provide facilities for ouf 
students to have experience of social work and administration under the 
guidance of the Faculty. The scopt of the activities undertaken has been 
extended and new activities have been introduced ' In spite of the short time 
at our disposal, the progress, though not spectacular, has been steady and 
useful. The activities have been conducted through five committees com- 
prising the studentfe apd the Faculty : — 

I. Child" Welfare Committee. — The committee started a Nursery School 
with 7 children, the nu;nber now on roll being 30. Children between the ages 
of 2i to 6 years are admitted. The School hours are from 9 a.m. to 12-30 noon. 
Children are given a wash and change of clothes on their arrival. The School 
routine starts with physical exercises and the other activities include rhythmic 
exercise, hand work, music, story-telling, excursions and nature study. Be- 
fore closing, chUdren are given light refreshment which is cheap and 
nutritive. The children, on admission, are medically examined. 

In order to understand the child better and to promote a healthy 
parent-child relationship, a case study of every child in his home environ- 
ment has been introduced. Six such studies have already been undertaken. 

II. Youth Welfare Committee. — The committee looks after the physical 
well-being and recreation of both boys and girls. Qirls CM — Al] unmarried 
girls above the age of 12 years are admitted. The club started with six girls 
and the membership rose to 22. The activities consist of, English Class, 
sewing, cutting and embroidery, Garbas and action songs, classical singing, 
and garnet. Besides these, socials, excursions and visits to pictures v® 
occasionally arranged. ^ 

Playground Activities for Boys. — Membership to the playground is 
voluntary but regular attendance is insisted on from all the members. Aver- 
age daily attendance is about 60. The members are grouped under three age 
groups, Junior group, 8 to 14 years; Intermediate group, 14 to 18; Senior 
group, over the age of 18 years; Major games like Volley-ball and Baskej;- 
ball are popular with ail members. Our intermediate group was runner upL.in 
the Basket-ball tournament conducted by thp Y, M. C. A. Our Senior group 
has created a favourable impression on all the teams participating in Volley- 
ball and Basket-ball to^urnaments conducted at the Athletic Club and Indian 
Gymkhana, Matunga, The tournaments are still being carried on. 

Other outdoor activities conducted are group games, relay races, story, 
plays etc., which are particularly popular with tbe younger groups. The 
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indoor activities are ionducted from 5 p.m. to 9-30 p.m. every day; the time 
^and garp^s are arranged according to age groups. 

III. Women^s Welfare Committee, — 'the committee started a Women^s 
club with 6 members which has now increased to 24. The committee con- 
ducts classes in Urdu, Home crafts, Fancy ^ork, Sewing, Music and English 
in addition to indoor games. •Socials and visits to pictures are also arranged. 
Attempts have been made to visit chawls to establish contacts with women 

and also to stimulate th,eir interest in the committee's activities carried on for 

• • 

their welfare. 

• # 

IV. * Education Oomntittee, — The Committee Chalked out a tentative pro- 
gramme of activities as follows : (1) Public lectures. (2) Weekly news-lec- 
tures. (3) Visual Instruction. (4) Adult Engljjsh classes. The item of news 
lectures had to be dropped as the police authorities refused permission. The 
committee arranged a series of interesting lectures on the “Problem of Com- 
mnnal Disharmony". The first talk was given by Mr. M, R. A. Baig, ex- 
sheriff of Bombay. In the next two talks Prof. P.* A. Wadia^and Dr. K. R. 
Masani treated the subject from the economic and psychological points of 
view, respectively. Two other lectures were given by Dr. E. Ashirvatham, 
Reader in Political Science, Madras University, on “Youth and Post-War 
Reconstruction", and by Mr. G. B. Constantine, Commissioner of Labour, 
.Bombay, on “Labour Welfare". All the lectures were well attended. 

The other activities of this committee consist of sho^^pg educational 
films to children, women and men, and conducting adult English classes which 
'^e' mostly attended by Telugu and Malayalam speaking labourers from 
Kamathii)ura. 

V. General Council. — This council co-ordinates the activities •4)f vari- 

ous comcaittees and guides the work of the students. It meets from time to 
time, exchanges views with the committee members, discusses special pro- 
blems plans-the general policy. With increasing experience of metho- 

doJlr^y contact with the fieighbourhood, we hope to widen the scope of 

these activities and introduce now ones as need arises. 

ALUMNI CHRONICLE 

Mr, P. S, Anant Narayan ('40), has been awarded the Vincent Massey 
Scholarship of the value of $2,000, inclusive of all expenses, for post graduate 
studies at the University of Toronto •by H. E. the Viceroy, for the year 
1943-44. Since his graduation from our School, Mr. ‘Anant Narayan has 
been serving as Labour Officer in the Tata Oil Mills' factories both in 
Cochin and Bombay. Whjje "in Canada, he will carry on advanced work 
in the lines of his study here with special reference to Industrial Psychology 
11 
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and Personnel Administration. We offer bim onr heartj' congratnlationi^. 

Mr.'O, N. Harshe (’40), wbo is the Assistant Inspector of ^Certified 
Schools, ■was married on the 23rd January 1944 to Miss Yamu Agashe, 
G. A., the daughter of Dr. & Mrs. M. N. Agashe. We wish the newly wed 
couple a long life of happiness an^ service. 

Mr. 0. A. Limaye (’40), who was till recently the Probation Officer of 
the Bombay Presidency Released Prisoners’ Aid Society, has accepted the 
post of Assistant Labour Welfare Officer of the Ehatau Makanji Mills, 
Bombay. 

Mr. ]).• V. Kulkarni (’38), who is the Superintendent of the Yeravada 
Industrial School, has passed through a period of severe trial. He was 
most unfortunate in losing hi?, wife a few months ago. This was followed 
by the death of his aged father. We deeply sympathise with him in the 
irreparable losses he has suffered and extend to him and to the other members 
of the bereaved family our heartfelt condolence. 

Mr. P. K. Bao (’40), the Assistant Labour Welfare Officer of the 
Government of Bombay, has been appointed Assistant Rationing Officer 
of the Government of Bombay. 
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Maria Murder and Suicide. By Verrier El^in. With a foreword hy W. V. 

Qrigson, Oxford University Press, Bombay, 1943, XVI + 259 pages, 62 

half-tone illustrations. Price Es. 10/-. 

The most outstanQittg feature of Verrier El win’s anthropological works 
is his eapjjcity of breaking ngw ground ami giving each of his* books an air of 
novelty and originality. It is this novelty of approach coupled with an amaz- 
ing insight into human feelings and reactions which makQs all his writings .so 
eminently readable. Nothing could be better pitrof of his genius of interpret- 
ation than that, when reading his books, one often wonders how one could 
have failed to realize what seems such obvious truth. Under his pen a subject 
noglccted or overlooked for decades becomes suddc^j^ly vital and excising, and 
I believo.that few anthropologists will read his latest book, Mmria Murder and 
Suicide witho*ut regretting lost opportunities. 

The book deals mainly with cases of murder and suicide among the 
Maria Gond of Bastar, a people put on the ethnographic map of India by 
W. V. Grigson’s book, The Maria Oonds of Bantar^ but it has also important 
chapters on aboriginal crime and the crkninal aboriginal in general. In this 
respect it is complementary to the recent “Murder Number” ^f Man in India 
(Vol. XXIII, No. 3) and should be indispensable to anyone who has to deal 
with ab(^riginal offenders in the capacity of administrator, judge, jail-official or 
social worker. Anthropologists will need no encouragement to «^ail them- 
selvgs of the mine of first hand information contained in its pages; I* foresee 
that MaPia Murder and Suicide will be quoted again ^nd again in books of 
reference and anthropological compilations. For the whole field of crime 
amo^ primitive* races is prac^tically terra incognita and Elwin’s book is to my 
knowledge the most important contribution to this branch of criminology ever 
.made by an anthropological field- worker. 

» , Elwin bases his investigation on a hundred homicides committed by 
Mari* of Bastar State; starting from the police and court-records, he studied 
each case by talking to the ofifendor, .■whenever he or she was alive, to mem- 
bers of his family and to relatives and friends of the victim. The description 
of the events leading up to the murder? and of their repercussions on the 
village-community are of the vividness and intimacy characteristic of all his 
works; the persons live; and w^at by the pen of another might bo a dull 
enumeration of police-records reads here like a novel. 
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The great strength of Verrior Elwin in Ml his contacts with 'aboriginals 
is the glow of his love and sympathy ; no one can resist this and it seems 
^that so far no tribe, however timM or suspicions, has resisted it ?or very 
long. This sympathy has not failed him in his study of the aboriginal crimi- 
nal. There is understanding and truth on every page of the book, and most 
of the Maria murderers appear uotVs villains or brutal bullies, but as very 
ordinary men or women driven to violence through misfortune or exaspera- 
tion. Comparatively few of their crimes were premeditated. "Indeed some 
wore little more than tragip accidents.'* According ‘to a rough table the 
causes of homicide in hundred cases Were : robbery or accusation of .robbery, 
8; quarrels over property, 15; suspicion of magic or witchcraft, 5; insanity, 5; 
resentment at abuse or ‘word-magic, 9; revenge, 6; family-quarrels, 16; sex- 
motives, 17; alcohol, 19. Mufflers for gain are very rarg and the author doubts 
whether any Maria murder could be classed as ‘murder from the lust of killing’. 

A largo part of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of the causes 
of homicide. Jealousy and finger over a wife’s infidelity are frequent causes 
for murder, andti Maria believes himself justified in killing his wife .(or her 
lover) caught in the act of adultery. “Many of the Maria homicides’’, states 
Elwin, will be recognized not as anti-social crimes, but as expressions of 
the strongly social instincts of the murderer." According to the old tribal 
law certain acts, as for instance witchcraft, deserve death, and when a Maria 
murders a witch "he is the victim of intellectual error rathe'r than of murder- 
ous passion". Iflie discrepancy between the tribal ideas of rights and wrong 
and the laws of the State is certainly a frequent cause for crime; an aggrieved 
aboriginal convinced of the justice of his cause. But unable to get rediress of 
his grievanee through a court will sometimes take the law into his own hand, 
or he wifi, as Elwin shows by a number of examples, commit suicide out *1 a 
sense of despair and frusfcration. Suicide is not uncommon among the Maria 
and its motives throw a great deal of tight on their mentality. » 

A word of caution may here be said. We i^iust not be tempted to\^ply 
the results of Blwin’s study of the Marla indiscriminately to other aboriginSlfr 
of ^Peninsular India. Conditions vary very considerably from tribe to tribe; 
among the Maria’s eastern neighbours, the Bondo of Orissa, homicide is v#iy 
frequent and usually due to violent passion and quick temper, among the .Hill 
Ileddi of Hyderabad there have in recent j;ears been several cases of homicide 
within a community of less than two thousand persons, but among the Gond 
of Hyderabad murder is practically unfieard of. 

Verrior Elwin concludes his book with a plea for special prisons for 
aboriginals. His arguments are so poignant arjd convincing that they should 
be read by all those called upon to reform Indian^prisops; "In jail,’’ says 
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Elwin, “the aborig^inal, as we^have seen, suffers in acute and subtle ways. His 
•ordinary life is so free; his needs are so few and sijnple yet always fulfilled; 
his lilE^ depends so entire}y on certain stimulants to existence that withoi^ 
them he quickly loses the desire to live ayd though he survives his sentence, 
he comes out of jail with his faith broken and his nature permanently twisted^. 
The aboriginal prisoner everywhere has Ao religious consolation, even on the 

eve of his execution Although his life is full of the fear of hostile 

supernatural beings and of his ancestors who may be deeply offended with 
him for his crime, he« has no nreans of propitiating them in the proper 

manner What is really needed is a sp.ecial prison for aboriginals 

only, to which all those with, say, sentences of more than seven years should 
be sent from every part of India. It should be situated among the hills, and 
run more as a camp ^than an ordinary priseyft. The aboriginals should be 
taught crafts which will be useful to them after their release, not occupations 
like weaving which are taboo. They should be given, as far as possible, food 
to which they are accustomed. If there were oply aboriginals, it would be 
possible to arrange for their own priests to perfoim sacrifices at the time of 
the great festivals and whenever it was necessary to make some private act of 
propitiation. Regular times could be set apart for corporate singing and for 
dancing — which incidentally is splendid exercise and in tribal India takes the 

place of organized games and physical training Nothing should be 

done to make the aboriginal servile -and obsequious. His spirit should be 
re-created, ^not broken. There is in him a great fund of nflfural innocence on 
which to build. For what great areas of crime and semi-criminal human 
"acti^H)’ are untouched by* these simple aboriginals I Unnatural view is 
unknown to them. Rape is extremely rare. Infanticide and a^b;^rtion is so 
u»usual as to merit special record. They are almost entirely ignorant of 
cheatmg and blackmail. They do not tread the n*?an and devious ways of 
untruth. These tribesmen — and it is important to emphasize this for the 
— do not cheat the pqor and the weak. They are mostly ignorant of 
*caste and race prejudice. They do not prostitute their women and degrade 

them by foolish laws and customs A few of them are cruel and savage, 

i)iit the majority are kind and loving, admirable in the home, steadfast in 
Ihfir tribal loyalties, manly, independent, honourable.’’ 

After living for several years among aboriginals both' in Peninsular 
India and Assam, I feel that this view is essentially correct. Where the 
aboriginals are being dispossessed of*their land and exploited by members of 
the so-called advanced sections of the population,’ often oppressed and 
humiliated by rapacious and^bullying subordinate officials, and cheated by 
unscrupulous money-leniers, I often wonder that murders are not more 
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frequent, that the exasperation of seeing their land alienated and themselves 

reduced to helpless bond-servants or agricultural labourers" drives not more . 

aboriginals to crime and violence. But it seems indeed that murder in r^talia- 
, . 
tion for econoniic grievances and wro^igs are comparatively rare and that it is 

rather quarrels with tribesmen than economic disputes which rouse the 
aboriginal to murderous acts. ' * 

The Foreword by W. V. Qrigson, far from lleing. but a formal introduc- 
tion, greatly adds to the wealth of information contained in the book. Few 
administrators in India equal Qrigson in knowledge of Ithe aboriginals and 
their needs, and as Administrator of Bastar and Sessions Judge hp tried 
several of the cases of homicide described. Future legislators—and all those 
who contest the value of separate legislation for backward tracts — should take 
note of the fact that Qrigson tou speaks of ‘‘the great difficulty of apply- 
ing to the decision of charges against tribal offenders the general practice as 
to the appreciation of evidence, court procedure, the assessment of guilt and 
the imposition of penalties laid down in commentaries on the Evidence Act, 

the Code of Crimiiilil Procedure and the Indian Penal Code without 

any thought that any section in these enactments, framed for sophisticated 
India on European models, might perhaps not suit every part of India/ ^ 

The get-up of the book is excellent and the many delightful and artistic 
photograiihs are as appealing to the general reader as they are interesting to 
the anthropologist. • ' 

* ' C. Von Furer-Haimendokf 

« 

An Investigation of the Technique of Psycho- analysis. Edited by EdwaRD 
Glover, Published by Bailliers, Tindall and Cox, 1940, pp. ix~188. 

10/6d. ‘ ‘ 

This is the fourth publication of Research Supplements to the Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-analysis, of which Dr. Glover is the editor. Psycho- 
analysis has not yet attained the status of a full-grown science and the metttqds 
and techniques adopted by individual analysts are not always uniform and 
satisfactory. With a view to put a check on such arbitrary procedures, the 
present volume has been brought out by Dr. Glover, w^ho himself is a verv^ 
distingnished member of the psycho-analytic school, having to his credit' 
several outstanding contributions in this field. Those who arc already familiar 
with Dr. Glover^s works would be in a better position to evaluate the present 
book which has been written more ior the practising analyst than for a 
lay reader. 

The contents of the book which aim at systematizing and correlating the 
work on psycho-analysis, may be divided into two major sections — ope dealing 
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"with the technique of ‘Interpretation’ and the other with ‘Transference’ — 
the twp phenomena on which success in analytic procedure is ba^ed. A brief 
^iseussion of the problems of ‘psychoses’ ^also finds a place in the book. 
questionnaire approach was adopted for this study and the author gives his 
reasons for using this met^iod. Though ^le final tabulation of the data tlnffe 
obtained has been properly .weighted before claiming any reliability, yet it 
must be said that dati, even if less in number, secured by the objective 
method would have b.een more convincing. Nevertheless, the importance of 
such periodical appraisal cannot be* overlooked since it would lead to uniform 
techni(Jucs of psycho-anafysis. • * , 

• Three appendices have been added at the end of the book in which 
besides presenting the original questionna^e form* used in this study, 
Dr. Glover has also surveyed the analytical technique in use from 1934 to July 
1938. Such a critical survey by an analyst of Dr. Glover’s eminence W’ill go a 
long way to clear up much of the existing misunderstanding about the actual 
analytic procedures to be adopted for treatment.* •* 

• K. C. Mookerjee 


The Olinieal Treatment of the Froblem Child. By Carl R. Kooers. New 
York: Houghton MiiHin Company, 1939. Pp. 393. 

Books describing psycho-theraputic procedures, adopted for treating 
children with various mental and ne'rvous disorders, are still very few and 
there is no* doubt that such books as the one under review would go a long 
JsLQtS^o remove this want, ^The author is a psychologist of repute. As Direc- 
tor ol*a well-known child guidance clinic, to which varieties of maladjusted 
children are brought for treatment and remedial measures, he hiiii gained vast 
cRnic|il experience. Hence the book, written as it is from the practical point 
of view, fills the real gap that exists unfortunately*between theory and prac- 
tice regarding treatment procedures in such cases. 

The subject-matter of the book has been divided into three broad 
sections — the first dealing with the correct diagnosis of such cases while the 
second and third are devoted to the discussion of the actual treatment jwoce- 
.dures. Of the treatment procedures the author rightly emphasises those 
methods of treatment which do not primarily depend on an almost complete 
change of existing environmentarfactors but rather upon a constructive modi- 
fication of the child’s own immediatie conditions of life. Beside these two 
major parts, there is a final section of the book equally important which deals 
with the different aspects of the individual, and it is there that we find some 
popular and important Bciefltific procedures discussed and analysed by the 
author. • * ^ 
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Throughout his discussions the author nowhere jnakes a secret jo? 
the fact that.the problems^he deals with in the book are not only difficult to 
4<ickle but very often new in the sense that these have only now begun to b^ 
faced and studied scientifically. Ttfe various ‘ways of practice^ which have 
evolved over a score of years in |*the different olinics and child-guidance 
centres are presented here in a very systematic mariner. The bibliography at 
the end of each chapter is selective rather than exhaustive. The book on the 
whole is a very valuable contribution to the understanding and treatment of 
the problem child. 

K. C. MookArjee 

• 

A Plan of Economic Developmet^ljor India. By A Group of Well-known Indus- 
trialists, Bombay, 1944. Pp. 55, Re. 1/-. 

The publication of the memorandum outlining a plan of economic deve- 
lopment for India marks a new era in the history of industrial planning. The 
rnemorandurn, no^ famous as*the Bombay Industrialists^ Plan, or the Fifteen 
Years’ Plan, adumbrates a scheme for the economic development* of India. 
The main objective of the plan is to secure a general minimum standard of 
living which should be reasonable from the human point of view. The present 
average standard of living is appallingly low, the annual per capita income for 
British India being about Rs. 65. The ^authors calculate that a per capita 
income of Rs. 74A.q^t pre-war prices is essential in order to secure a minimum 
standard of living. The primary needs of human existence which compos.e 
the minimum standard are studied under varioug sections — food, cloG^inf^,-* 
shelter, health and education (including primary, middle-school, high-school 
and adult ^ 

Under each item the costs for each individual are calculated a»d on 
that basis the total target ^gure arrived at, taking into account the present 
increase in population and assuming that this rate of increase will hold good 
for the next fifteen years. In the course of their Plan the*authors propose to- 
double the per capita income within a period of fifteen years, bringing it to 
Rs. i35. This requires a trebling of the national dividend to be effected^ 
within a like period. And the ways and means of effecting this three-tgfd 
increase in the* national dividend constitutes the pith of the whole plan. 
According to the available figures for 1931-32 the contribution of industry, 
agriculture and services to the national dividend is 17, 53 and 22 per cent, 
respectively. The authors of the Plan propose to change the respective per- 
centages to 35, 40 and 20 for the whole of India. Thus agricultural output 
will have to be increased by 180% and the industrial^output by 50Q%. This, 
in the authors’ opinion will v^^eure a more balanced economy and still main- 
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^jn the agricultural character bt the country. 

Concerning industrial development the Plan divides industries into two 
principal categories — (1) basic and (2) consumption goods industries. Under 
t^e former are included Power, Mining aivl Metallurgy, Engineering, ChenT- 
icals, Armaments, Transport and Cojnentt The development of these basio 
industries will lay the foundation f6r the successful working of the Plan. 
Consumption goods industries include Textiles, Glass, Leather, Paper, 
Tobacco, Oil, etc., and in the initial stages, these are to be simultaneously 
developed along with the basic indifstries, thougji priority and emphasis of 
development belongs, of cfiurse, to the latter. The autliors also make num- 
erous^usefiil suggestions for the scientific development of agriculture and 
transport (including roads and ports). Not the least important part of the 
plan is the proposal tp start the gradual trainrtfg of the necessary personnel 
in India and the provision made for research and Hhe prospecting of our 
natural resources. The distribution of the capital requirements of the Plan 


is as follows : — 


( Rs. Crores; 

Industry 

... 

4,480 

Agriculture 

... 

1,240 

Communications 


940 

Education 

... 

490 

Hearth 

• 

450 

Housing 

... 

'2,200 

Miscellaneous ... 

••• 

200 

Total ... 10,000 


The amount of Rs. 10,000 crores as capital requirement of the Plan 
may appear to be colossal. But as the authors righily point out, “The real 
capital of a country consists of its resources in materials and man-power and 
money is simply a means of mobilizing these resources and canalising them 
into specific forms of activity, They have argued that the Plan is within 
the Hmits of our resources and have indicated six sources of financing the 
mhepie : — (1) Hoarded wealth of our country. (2) Stirling securities in the 
Bafiking and Issue Departments of the Reserve Bank of India, (3^ Our 
favourable balance of trade. (4) Foreign capital. (5) Savings within the 
counOry. (6) Money which may be created by borrowing against ad hoc 
securities from the Reserve Bank, t’inally the writers have outlined the 
three stages in the development and working of the Plan, with a view to 
progressively and cumulatively rekp the benefits of its execution and 
achievement. The expenditure for tne three succeeding stages is so arranged 
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as to increase in “geometric progression^'. 

Criticism may be levelled against the Plan from variSu» points of view.. . 
First of all, the Plan contains no theory or scjieme (jf distribution which will 
^fffesnre the per capita iiicoftie recommended to be achieved by the authors. Me^e 
Jrebling of the national dividend will not automatically bring about an actual 
doubling of per capita income. ThO auth^ys are awlUre of this lacuna in their 
Plan and it appears that it is engaging their attenltion^ It is, however, well to 
note that no economic or industrial Planning will succeed unless it is wedded 
to a w^oU-plunned social security programnje. Indced,^this memorandum should 
have been an impoVtant part of such a Qomprehensive system of planning. 

Seconder, the Plan gives rather too much emphasis to industrialization. 
It is too early to predict the reactions of the Gandhians towards this pftrt of 
the Plan. But we thipfs: a rai)$'yoachement may be made on the basis of a 
revised co-ordination betiveen industries and agriculture.* 

Thirdly, the Plan contains no workable suggestions for the training and 
organizing of our man-power and labour resources which are as important as 

• 4k % t 

capital resources^ In spite oc- its various minor defects, the Plan is char- 
acterized by cool-headed clarity and admirable analysis. The details under 
several heads are marshalled with convincing reason and cogency, and there is 
nothing in the Plan, as wo see it, which convicts it of capitalistic endeavour. 
In this IMan we have an instapee of practical economy touched by constructive 
imagination, boldness of outlook helped by breadth of vision. We are glad 
our industrialists ^nnot only make money but can also think about national 
needs and along national lines. 

M. V. Mook^Hx" ’ 

Education : A Search for New Principles by Herbert Phillipson, George 
Routlodge & Sons, L. T| D., 1942. Pp. 96. 

The author of the book was himself a school teacher and during bis 
career of equipping young minds for life and citizenship fie has htfd to 
encounter many obstacles, such as a rigid and red-tape curriculum, bad home 
conditions and pernicious social environment. Obviously, this has led him on 
to ‘*a search for * new principles in education and to embody the results 
of big search in this interesting study. According to Phillipson education 
has failed in its objective because of the inexorable dichotomy of theory and 
practice that rules life. Education, as it is, is not related to plann(>d life. 
The school, never so efficient of its kind, functions in vacuo. It is an isolated 
community which inculcates on its urecepts which not only have no 

roots ill society but definitely contlic* the ideologies prevailing in and 

moulding the social milieu. Now, this«Jocial milieei, as the author says, is at 
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tl^e bottom of ^Ij^^jpnrhole mischief. What is the social milieu? The social 
milieu is the^ social environment compogfid of tBe economic an'd political 
pattern of society with its ruthless theories of competition, labour, private^ 
ownership of property, profits ai^ so on.^ This social milieu determines the 
3hiid’s social attitude anckbehav^u^. 

yhe author ably combats Freud^s view that the nature of the individual 
is inseparably related to the Oedipus complex; that the resultant ambivalent 
attitude — of love anck hate — towards his parent forms the nuclear cornplex of 
neurosis; and that the function of education is therefore tor inhibit, forbid and 
suppress his instincts. PhiHipson^s own point o*f view is that the attitude of 
the ahild is derived from the social milieu and theref are no absolutely fixed 
data of instincts. In other words, hamj-iv^ljatu'^ is the reflex of the 
economic structure,* social environment and the'^ultural pattern. Hence 
“The function of Education' \ writes the author, “shall be to use, guide and 
encourage, and the example of teacher and society as a whole, together with 
the active participation of the school in social/iffe, shall Jead our children 
from earliest years into a likeness and sympathy with the beauty of reason". 
Here the author is profoundly convincing, though brief, and one wishes he 
had developed the argument in greater detail and with more illustrations. He 
has, however, well brought out the point that it is no “malevolent devil 
of primordial ancestry" that is responsible for setting up in the German, Jap 
or Italian an inborn nature which separates their way o^ life from that of 
others. 6y changing the social environment it is possible to change the 
nature of the growing child. The breach between good theory and bad 
practice must be bridgi^'lby bringing the latter to the level of and inW 
contact with the former. “The whole social milieu into whielwthe child 
efiterg must be a source of inspiration, determination and discipline". And 
the work of coordinating, interpreting, and inculcating healthy social ideals 
and values belong really to education. This will make education purposive 
and creative, and raise tire position of the teacher to the dignity and worth 
of the educator of the C^hole man. The book contains many shrewd observa- 
tions, which are well worth being treated in more detail in a later editiow » 

M. V. Moortbiy 
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